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PREFACE. 


IN  the  preparation  of  this  book  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  keep  steadily  before  the  learner  the  import- 
ant fact  that  upon  physical  or  geological  structure, 
together  with  the  character  of  exposure  to  climatic  in- 
fluences, depend  all  or  nearly  all  the  phenomena  of  our 
earth  ; in  other  words  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
a scientific  direction  to  the  study  of  geography,  itself  so 
scientific  a subject. 

The  material  has  been  obtained  from  many  sources, 
n,nd  is  the  latest  and  best.  For  Part  I.  the  latest  works 
of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson,  Professor 
Geikie,  Professor  Dana,  Professor  Huxley  and  others 
have  been  especially  consulted.  In  Part  II.  the  statistics 
have  been  drawn  altogether  from  the  latest  official  docu- 
ments ; the  descriptive  portion  comes  from  many  sources, 
including  numerous  books  by  competent  authors  dealing 
with  particular  countries,  the  eminently  scientific  works 
of  Dr.  A.  R.  Wallace,  articles  in  Encyclopedias  and  maga- 
zines, and  official  publications  ; from  the  last  mentioned 
has  been  procured  almost  all  the  information  regarding 
the  possessions  of  Great  Britain, — Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, South  Africa  and  India,  as  well  as  Canada  itself. 

The  seeker  after  accurate  information  about  countries 
and  regions  beyond  the  influence  of  the  active  modern 
life  of  central  and  western  Europe,  North  America  and 
the  British  colonies  generally,  soon  becomes  aware  how 
little  is  really  known  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
earth’s  surface. 

As  this  book  is  intended  for  Canadian  schools,  natur- 
ally the  space  in  it  devoted  to  Canada  is  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  Canada’s  relative  importance  in  the  world. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
including  Newfoundland ; but  so  great  is  the  ignorance 
regarding  these  provinces,  even  among  intelligent  people 
of  the  inland  portions  of  the  Dominion,  that  a Compara- 
tively full  description  of  them  was  deemed  a necessity. 
The  United  States,  so  closely  connected  with  us  by  ties 
of  blood  and  intercourse,  also  required  a detailed  descrip- 
\/  tion.  To  the  “mother-land  ” a greater  space  was  at  first 
proposed  to  be  given,  but  so  much  had  to  be  said  about 
the  “ Greater  Britain  ” in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  that 
the  relative  prominence  actually  bestowed  upon  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  description  of  Europe  was 
regarded,  on  the  whole,  as  sufficient. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  requirements  of  a school- 
book, in  reference  to  size,  have  in  many  cases  necessitated 


a more  limited  description  than  could  be  desired  ; but 
it  will  be  found  that  the  general  description  of  each 
continent,  or  part  of  a continent,  in  giving  a comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  whole,  and  thus  rendering  necessary  only 
the  filling  in  of  minor  details  as  each  country  passes 
under  review,  has  reduced  to  its  smallest  proportions  an 
evil  in  itself  unavoidable.  By  this  means,  also,  repetition 
has  been  made  unnecessary. 

Lists  of  capes,  islands,  etc.,  etc.,  that  form  so  large  a 
part  of  our  ordinary  text-books  on  geography,  and  that 
are  so  destructive  to  the  interest  and  utiiity  of  the  sub- 
ject, will  not  be  found  in  this  book.  Such  things  can 
best  be  learned  by  looking  for  their  position  on  some  good 
wall-map  as  they  are  met  with  in  the  course  of  ordinary 
reading;  they  thus  are  associated  with  some  items  of 
interest  and  become  a part  of  ordinary  intelligence. 
Neither  will  any  “questions  ” be  found  appended — those 
insults  to  the  intelligent  teacher ! 

In  the  Appendixes  will  be  found  much  valuable  in- 
formation that  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  insert  in  the 
body  of  the  book  ; this  should  be  taken  up  concurrently 
with  the  study  of  the  countries  referred  to. 

The  author  earnestly  hopes  that  teachers  will  per- 
sistently and  systematically  apply  to  the  study  of  each 
particular  country  the  principles  laid  down  in  Part  I.  ; 
and  also  that  they  will  not  limit  their  own  knowledge  to 
what  is  contained  in  this  book,  but  that  they  will  read 
widely  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  additional  information,  to 
illustrate  still  farther,  and  to  correct  whatever  may  be 
found  inaccurate. 

Scarcely  any  book  has  been  written  which  its  author 
would  not  change  in  some  details,  if,  with  his  acquired 
experience,  he  had  to  do  the  work  over  again.  The 
present  book  is  no  exception  to  the  rule ; but  whatever 
in  this  case  might  be  done  in  respect  to  word  or  expres- 
sion, in  contraction  here  and  expansion  there,  the  principle 
and  plan  would  remain  unaltered. 

The  author’s  lack  of  training  in  reading  proof,  and  the 
scarcity,  even  in  our  capital  city,  of  competent  professional 
proof-readers,  will  account  for  some  of  the  “clerical  errors” 
that  will  doubtless  be  discovered, — defects  which  can  be 
easily  remedied  in  a new  edition,  but  which,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  character  of  the  book  in  other  respects  will 
cause  to  be  overlooked. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
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PART  X. 


PHX8IOAL  GKEOG^AuPIEX'^. 


BUILDING  UP  OF  THE  EARTH. 


1.  Soil. — Everywhere  the  land  surface  of  the  earth  is 
found  covered  with  a fine  loose  material,  generally  termed 
soil , consisting  for  the  most  part  of  mineral,  or  inor- 
ganic, matter — the  product  of  the  decay  of  rocks — along 
with  a varying,  though  small,  percentage  of  organic  mat- 
ter— the  remains  of  plants  and  animals. 

Rocks.* — Beneath  this  soil,  at  varying  depths  and 
extending  to  an  unknown  distance  downward,  are  firm, 
hard  masses,  usually  called  rock.  These  often  rise  above 
the  surrounding  country,  forming  hills  and  mountains. 
The  rocks  exposed  to  view  in  different  cliffs,  quarries, 
cuttings,  etc. , are  found  to  be  of  two  distinct  kinds  : one, 
lying  in  beds  or  layers,  often  curved,  tilted,  or  contorted 
in  various  ways  ; the  other,  consisting  of  masses  without 
definite  shape,  but  having  internal  characteristics  quite 
different  from  the  first.  The  rocks  of  the  first  kind  are 
said  to  be  stratified, f those  of  the  second,  unstratified. 
Examples  of  the  former  are  seen  in  the  limestones  of 
Niagara,  Guelph,  and  Kingston ; of  the  latter,  in  the 
granite  of  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and  of  the 
White  Mountains,  and  in  the  trap  of  Montreal  and 
Belceil  Mountains. 


Fig.  1. — A shows  stratified  rocks  in  various  positions  and  in  different  layers; 
B,  unstratified  rocks. 


2.  Stratified  (or  Sedimentary)  Rocks. — After  a 
rain-storm  we  see  at  the  foot  of  every  hill  layers  of  earth, 
sand,  etc.,  that  have  been  washed  down  and  spread  out 
by  the  water.  We  know  that  dams  fill  up,  that  shallows 
form  in  still  parts  of  rivers,  and  that  the  material  pro- 
ducing these  effects  is  derived  from  the  waste  of  the  land 

* Under  the  term  rock , geologists  include  soil,  sand,  gravel,  and  all  the 
loose  material  as  well  as  the  more  solid  matter, 
t From  the  Latin  stratum , a layer  or  bed. 


around ; we  see,  also,  the  waves  of  sea  and  lake  washing 
away  the  shores  more  or  less  rapidly,  and  we  know  that 
the  solid  matter  thus  removed  must  be  deposited  else- 
where. Each  little  bed  of  sediment  left  by  running  water 
has  peculiar  markings — furrows,  ridges,  and  veins  ; here 
a little  layer  of  coarse  sand,  there  fine  sand,  and  again 
a layer  of  mud ; and  from  the  bottom  of  each  little 
dried-up  pool  we  can  lift  the  fine  sediment  in  a thin  cake 
that  will  often  sub-divide  more  than  once.  Such  is  the 
case  also  on  every  sediment-covered  shore. 

Moreover,  in  this  sediment  we  find  embedded  the  re- 
mains of  plants  and  animals  that  live  in  the  water,  and 
also,  occasionally,  the  remains  of  plants  and  animals 
belonging  to  the  land.  Hundreds  of  people  are  lost  every 
year  at  sea,  and  trees  and  smaller  plants  and  dead  bodies 
of  animals  are  carried  away  by  tides,  and  finally  sink  ; 
and  we  know  that  some  of  these  will  be  buried  beneath 
the  sediment  of  the  sea-floor. 

The  stratified  rocks  present  appearances  similar  in 
every  respect  to  those  of  the  beds  of  sediment  forming 
now  in  shallows  and  at  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  seas  • 
the  petrified  remains — fossils — of  both  sea  and  land 
animals  and  plants  are  abundant  in  them  ; the  marks  of 
running  water,  and  the  tracks  of  animals,  are  as  clear  as 
those  on  sediment-covered  shores  to-day.  By  no  other 
processes  than  by  those  going  on  now  could  these  strati- 
fied rocks  have  been  formed. 

3.  Elevation  of  Strata. — The  great  pressure  to 
which  the  beds  of  sediment  were  subjected  by  their  own 
weight  and  that  of  the  overlying  sea,  turned  them  into 
rock.  The  ground  is  never  at  rest,  although  the  motion 
may  be  imperceptible.  The  south  and  west  of  Green- 
land, west-central  Europe,  part  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  and  many  other  places  are  known  to  be  slowly 
sinking  ; while  Newfoundland,  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
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Mexico,  and  parts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Scotland  are 
known  to  be  rising.  Other  places,  in  Italy  especially, 
have  sunk  and  risen  again  more  than  once  within  his- 
torical times.  So  also  in  former  ages ; the  ground  rose 
and  sank,  and  in  the  process  countless  ages  elapsed. 
One  stratum  rose,  in  part  or  in  whole,  from  the  water 
and  became  land,  and  was 
subjected  to  the  wasting 
influences  of  heat  and 
cold,  rain  and  sun,  running 
water  and  beating  waves, 
and  thus  furnished  sedi- 
ment for  new  strata,  as 
other  land  had  for  it. 


4.  Succession  of  Stra- 
ta.— But  after  the  lapse  of 
ages  the  old  stratum  again 
sank  and  the  newer  one 
rose;  the  former  received 
a new  deposit  of  sediment 
and  remains  of  sea  or  land 
animals.  And  thus  the 
process  went  on,  alternate 
rising  and  sinking  again, 
until  the  earth  as  we  have 
it  now  was  built  up.  But 
each  new  stratum,  though 
deriving  its  sediment  from 
a former  one,  had  charac- 
teristics of  structure,  and 
fossil  remains  distinguish- 
ing it  from  those  below  it 
and  from  the  source  of  its 
sediment. 

PERIODS  OF  LIFE  ON 
THE  EARTH. 

5.  A careful  study  of 
the  stratified  rocks  has  led 
geologists  to  recognize  four 
distinct  periods  in  the  his- 
tory of  life  on  the  earth. 


CRETACEOUS. 


OOLITIC. 


TRIAS. 


Carboniferous. 


DEVONIAN, 


SILURIAN. 


IGNEOUS. 


MAMMALS  OF 
EVERY  ORDER 


QUADRUMANOUS  MAMMALS. 
CTENOID&  CYCLOID  FISHES 
EXOGENOUS  TREES 


PLACENTAL  MAMMALS. 


SCREW-PINES,  YEWS,  &c. 


GIGANTIC  REPTILES. 


BiUNTER  SAHDSTEIN 


MARSUPIAL  MAMMALS. 
CHELONIAN  REPTILES. 
BIRDS. 


Fig.  2.— Diagram  of  the  Succession  of  Strata  and  Life  on  the  Earth 
These  periods  are  indicated 


to  all  the  strata  of  that  period ; and  though  each  period 
and  each  stratum  shows  a distinct  advance  in  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  yet  animals  and  plants  of  the  lowest  class 
are  found  in  each.  Along  with  man  at  the  present  day 
exist  forms  of  animal  life  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
plants,  and  microscopic  in  size  ; while  moss,  mildew,  and 
mold  live  in  the  same  air 
as  the  highly  organized  oak 
and  maple. 

6.  First  Period — 
Eozoic,  or  “Dawn  of 
Life.” — In  the  strata  of 
this  period  no  plants  have 
as  yet  been  detected,  and 
the  one  species  of  animal 
was  of  the  simplest  kind 
— a mass  of  jelly  enclosed 
in  a thin  shell.  The  Lau- 
rentian  rocks  of  Canada, 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  stretching  off  from  the 
Thousand  Islands  toward 
the  west,  belong  to  this 
early  age. 

7.  Second  Period— 
Palaeozoic,  or  “Old 
Life.” — Beginning  with 
the  humblest  corals,  shell- 
fish, and  seaweeds,  the  life 
of  this  period  passes  up- 
ward into  fishes,  insects, 
and  lizard -like  reptiles; 
and  into  land  plants,  from 
the  lowly  mosses  to  such 
as  the  huge  cone-bearing 
trees  and  the  gigantic 
palms  and  ferns  of  the 
coal  measures.  (See  Dia- 
gram.) To  this  period  be- 
long the  limestone  rocks,  so 


SAURIAN  REPTILES. 

BATRACHIAN  REPTILES 
SAUROID  FISHES. 
CONIFEROUS  TREES. 
HUGE  PALMS,  TREE-FERNS 


PLACOID  & GANOID  FISHES. 

INSECTS 
LAND  PLANTS. 


PLACOID  PISHES 
LAND  PLANTS. 


TRILOBITES. 

molluscs: 

ECHINODERMATA 


TRILOBITES,  MOLLUSCS. 
MARINE  PLANTS. 


by  an  abrupt  and  almost  total  change  in  the  character 
of  the  fossils  in  the  adjacent  beds  of  each,  — showing  an 
equally  great  change  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
earth.  Though  each  period  has  strata  differing  widely 
in  character,  yet  some  types  of  fossil  remains  are  common 


abundant  in  Ontario,  seen  at  Niagara,  Hamilton,  Guelph, 
Kingston,  and  elsewhere,  the  fossil  remains  of  which  are 
corals  and  shell-fish  especially.  (See  Figs.  3,  4,  5.) 

The  most  important  system  of  strata  of  this  period  is  the  Car- 
boniferous ,*  for  it  contains  almost  all  the  great  “coal  measures,  so 

* So  called  from  the  great  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation. 
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necessary  at  the  present  day  as  a source  of  fuel.  Coal  is  known  to 
be  the  product  of  luxuriant  vegetation  in  a moist,  if  not  hot,  climate, 
and  in  swampy  ground.  Generation  after*generation  of  plants  grew 
and  died,  and  in  decaying  formed  beds  of  peaty  matter,  which  were 
afterwards  covered  up  by  deposits  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  sinking 
beneath  the  sea  were  converted  by  pressure  into  coal.* 

8.  Third  Period— Mesozoic,  or  “Middle  Life.” — 
The  lower  life  of  the  Palaeozoic,  or  “Primary,”  period  has 
almost  wholly  passed  away,  and  in  its  stead  a higher 
variety  appears — mammals,  animals  that  suckle  their 
young  ; reptiles,  which  reach  their  greatest  development, 
some  to  a most  gigantic  and  formidable  size,  such  as 


Fig.  3. — Fossil  Coral  (Paleozoic). 


the  Ichthyosaurus,  or  fish-lizard,  and  the  Plesiosaurus.* 

Now,  too,  appear  for  the  first  time  exogenous  trees — 
those  that  have  two-lobed  seeds  and  a separable  bark. 

9.  Fourth  Period— Cainozoic,  or  “New  Life,” 
often  called  the  Tertiary  period. — Again  another  new 
life  appeared ; the  plants  and  animals  resembled  in  some 
respects  those  of  our  modern  world.  The  forests  con- 
tained beeches,  oaks,  elms,  etc. ; the  characteristic  animals 
were  mammals,  often  of  a huge  size;  birds  and  reptiles, 
resembling  those  of  the  present  day,  became  more  and 
more  numerous.  This  period  was  further  marked  by 
great  volcanic  activity. 

10.  The  Post-Tertiary,  for  Post-Pliocene  Period. — 
America,  north  of  the  parallel  of  40°,  and  Europe,  north 
of  50°,  are  covered  over  with  a loose  material  consisting 
of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  boulders.  The  latter  are  of 
various  sizes — some  angular,  some  rounded  and  smooth, 
some  belonging  to  the  underlying  rocks,  or  to  those  of 
the  neighboring  regions;  but  others  of  a totally  different 
character,  unlike  any  within  known  distances.  Besides, 
this  material  contains  remains  of  animals  of  both  sea 
and  land  that  are  now  found  only  in  arctic  regions,  such 
as  the  reindeer,  musk-ox,  polar  bear,  arctic  fox  ; or  that 

* See  Fig’s.  26  and  28. 


are  extinct,  but  whose  character  fitted  them  for  a cold  cli- 
mate, such  as  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  the  Irish  stag,  and  the 
mammoth — the  remains  of  the  latter,  with  flesh  and 
skin  and  hair  complete,  being  found  at  the  present  day 
embedded  in  the  frozen  soil  of  Siberia.  Moreover,  the 
boulders  and  the  harder  rocks  beneath  are  grooved  and 
scratched  in  the  same  way  as  are  the  rocks  and  boulders 
by  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland.  Icebergs  are  known  to 
carry  great  masses  of  rock  and  rubbish  from  their  native 
mountains  far  off  into  the  ocean,  and  glaciers  bring  down 
from  the  mountains  long  lines,  called  moraines , of  similar 
materials,  and  deposit  them  in  the  plains.  From  these 
facts  it  is  inferred  that  after  the  strata  of  the  Tertiary 
period  had  been  deposited  a great  change  took  place  in 
the  regions  indicated — indeed  in  both  the  southern  and 
the  northern  hemisphere.  Some  geologists  think  that  the 
land  sank  beneath  the  sea — all  except  the  higher  moun- 
tains,— while  the  northern,  or  arctic,  part  rose  high  above 
the  waters,  and  in  greatly  increased  area.  Previous  to 
this  the  climate  had  been  everywhere  warm,  if  not  tropi- 
cal, as  is  shown  by  the  coal  and  the  fossil  tropical  plants 
that  are  found  in  the  rocks  of  Greenland.  Now,  however, 
the  climate  became  cold ; glaciers  formed  in  the  exposed 
mountains  and  the  arctic  land,  and  sent  off  icebergs  with 
loads  of  boulders  and  rubbish  to  be  deposited  on  the 
recently  submerged  land  often  a thousand  miles  away. 
The  glaciers  scratched  and  polished  the  bed  rock,  tore  up 
and  ground  down  boulders  into  mud,  while  the  icebergs, 


Fig.  4. — Limestone  (Niagara),  with  Fossil  Stems  of  Crinoids  (Palaeozoic). 


striking  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  scored  and  grooved  the 
rock  as  they  drifted  onward  with  the  currents.  Other 
geologists  suppose  that  one  vast  sheet  of  ice  covered  the 

t This  is  a sub-division  of  the  Tertiary,  but  its  characteristics  are  such  as 
to  mark  it  off  as  a period  by  itself. 
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whole  of  these  regions  as  it  does  Greenland  now,  and  that 
it  was  the  slow  southern  movement  of  this  ice  that  left 
behind  it  all  these  marks  of  its  former  existence. 

These  new  physical  conditions,  of  whatever  peculiar 
kind,  would  of  necessity  be  followed  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  almost  all  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  former 
age,  and  the  appearance  of  others ; hence  the  character 


of  the  remains  in  the  glacial  drift  is  different  from 
that  of  the  fossils  in  the  rocks  beneath.  Re-elevation 
and  re-subsidence  of  the  same  land,  accompanied  by 
retreat  and  re-advance  of  the  ice,  are  also  inferred  from 
other  appearances,  among  which  old  sea  beaches,  now 
far  inland,  or  far  above  the  water,  are  very  common. 

In  the  course  of  time,  measured  by  ages  not  by  years, 
took  place  the  last  elevation  of  the  land  and  the  retreat 
of  the  ice,  followed  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  the 
state  of  things  that  we  have  now,  the  glaciers  of  the 
Pyrenees,  of  Switzerland,  and  of  Norway  being  lingering 
remnants  of  the  bygone  age. 

Such  is  the  Glacial  Theory. 

11.  Man. — But  before  the  arctic  climate  and  animals 
bad  disappeared,  man  came  on  the  scene  ; for  in  the 
glacial  drift , in  positions  such  as  could  imply  co-existence 
alone,  stone  implements  and  the  bones  of  man  have  been 
found  associated  with  the  remains  of  arctic  animals; — 
a fact  which  shows  that  the  existence  of  man  on  the 
earth  dates  from  a period  indefinitely  remote. 

Only  by  observing  in  modern  waters  the  rapidity  of  deposition 
of  sediment  can  we  form  any  estimate  of  the  lapse  of  time  in  geo- 
logical ages : even  the  estimate  can  at  best  be  only  roughly  approxi- 
mate. 

Such  is  the  story  of  plant  and  animal  life  on  the  earth 
as  told  by  the  unstratified  rocks.  But  there  is  an  older 
life  still,  that  of  the  earth  before  the  time  of  stratifica- 
tion ; its  story  is  more  uncertain,  for  we  have  few  attain- 
able facts  from  which  to  deduce  that  story. 


12.  Unstratified,  Igneous,  or  Plutonic  Rocks.* — 
At  the  present  day  volcanoes  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  throw  out  melted  matter  that  runs  down  the  sides 
of  the  mountains,  filling  up  cavities  and  spreading  out 
over  the  stratified  rocks  in  the  valley  below.  (See  “ Land 
Surface  of  the  Earth,”  sections  9-12.)  This  melted 
matter,  or  lava , when  it  cools  is  found  to  be  unstratified 
rock.  So,  when  rock  of  a similar  character,  having 
a similar  position  in  reference  to  stratified  rocks, 
is  found  remote  from  existing  centres  of  volcanic 
activity,  geologists  infer  that  it  also  was  ejected 
in  a molten  state  from  a volcano.  Rock  of  this 
kind  is  supposed  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
ejected  by  submarine  volcanoes,  and  the  name 
trap  has  been  given  to  it.  It  often  takes  the  form 
of  masses  of  jointed  regularly-shaped  pillars,  or 
columns,  and  is  then  called  columnar  trap  or 
basalt.  Other  unstratified  rock,  called  granite , 
found  in  huge  masses,  and  in  veins  traversing 
stratified  rocks,  is  thought  to  have  solidified  from  the 
molten  state  before  reaching  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
This  rock  is  found  underlying  all  others,  and  in  con- 
sequence is  regarded  by  many  as  the  earliest  formed 
rock  of  the  earth’s  crust. 


Fig.  8. — Fingal’s  Cave  (Columnar  Basalt),  Scotland. 


13.  Metamorphic  (or  Changed)  Rocks. — Where 
veins,  or  dykes , of  igneous  rock  have  traversed  strata  of 
sedimentary  rock,  the  parts  of  the  latter  adjacent  to  the 

* Igneous,  or  Plutonic,  is  a name  applied  to  these  rocks  in  consequence  of 
their  being  formed  directly  from  molten  matter ; Plutonic,  however,  is  usually 
applied  to  granite  alone. 
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former  are  found  to  be  very  much  altered  in  character ; 
they  have  become  vitreous  or  crystalline,  and  their  fossils 
have  been,  in  most  cases,  obliterated.  Thus,  limestone  is 
seen  to  have  been  turned  into  marble,  sometimes  retain- 
ing its  fossils.  The  Lauren tian  rocks,  the  lowest  of  the 
stratified  group,  are  of  this  altered  character  also;  the 
plutonic  granite  underlies  them,  and  heat  from  this  is 
supposed  to  have  effected  the  change. 

The  grandest  and  wildest  mountain  scenery  in  the 
world  is  found  among  these  metamorphic  rocks.  (See 
‘‘Land  Surface  of  the  Earth,”  sec.  7,  and  Fig.  13.) 

The  order  in  which  the  strata  occur  is  always  that  indicated  in 
the  diagram  ; no  palaeozoic  stratum,  for  instance,  changes  place  with 
another.  But  intervening  strata  are  often  absent.  The  ‘ ‘ glacial 
drift  ” in  Ontario  lies  on  the  top  of  the  Laurentian  and  the  older 
palaeozoic  rocks,  while  there  is  a total  absence  of  mesozoic  and  cain- 
ozoic  formations.  In  New  Brunswick  the  carboniferous  rests  upon 
lower  Silurian  strata  ; in  Nova  Scotia  it  rests  in  one  place  upon  upper 
Silurian,  and  in  another  upon  Devonian  ; where  all  four  strata  occur, 
the  order  is  as  in  the  diagram. 

The  absence  of  strata  is  accounted  for  in  two  ways  ; the  Lauren- 
tian, after  it  rose  from  the  water  may  never  have  sunk  again,  and  so 
could  receive  no  deposit ; this  may  have  been  the  case  with  others  , 
or,  they  may  have  sunk  again  beneath  the  sea  and  after  receiving  a 
new  deposit,  have  risen  and  lost  it  again  by  denudation.  (See  “ Land 
Surface  of  the  Earth,”  sec.  2.) 

14.  Earlier  state  of  the  Earth — The  Nebular 
Theory. — The  material  for  the  first  stratified  rocks  must 
have  been  derived  from  some  pre-existing  material. 
Deepest  down,  and  underneath  all  other  rocks,  there  is 
found  granite,  an  unstratified  rock,  the  result  of  matter 
in  a molten  state. 

Whence  came  this  matter  ? What  was  the  original 
state  of  the  earth?  In  digging  mines  and  in  boring  deep 
wells,  a point  is  reached  at  which  the  temperature  is 
always  the  same ; beyond  this  point  the  heat  steadily 
increases ; at  last  it  must  become  so  great  as  to  melt  all 
known  substances.  Hot  springs  and  volcanoes  also  seem 
to  prove  the  existence  of  great  internal  heat. 

If,  as  everything  seems  to  indicate,  the  oldest  rocks — 
those  from  which  stratified  rocks  obtained  their  material 
— are  the  result  of  the  cooling  of  melted  matter,  and 
were  the  earliest  formed,  then,  geologists  argue,  the  earth 
must  have  been  once  a mass  of  molten  matter,  and  vol- 
canoes show  that  deep  within  the  earth  molten  matter 
still  exists,  but  whether  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
interior  or  only  a part  of  it  in  the  shape  of  great  oceans 
of  fire,  is  still  a disputed  question.  (See  “ Land  Surface 
of  the  Earth,”  sec.  9.) 

The  earth  is  known  to  be  giving  off  more  heat 
than  it  receives;  this  it  has  always  been  doing,  conse- 


quently the  earlier  the  period  the  greater  the  heat  of  the 
earth.  We  can  thus  imagine  the  earth  to  have  been  a 
mass  of  liquid  fire,  and  even  a mass  of  vapor, — which  is 
the  form  matter  assumes  under  intense  heat. 

Astronomers,  through  their  telescopes,  have  observed 
in  the  heavens  huge  masses  of  faintly  shining  cloudy 
matter,  or  “of  glowing,  or  incandescent  gas,”  one  of  the 
gases,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  its  light, 
being  known  to  be  hydrogen,  a chief  component  of  water. 
From  the  two  facts,  that  matter  under  intense  heat 
assumes  the  form  of  vapor — the  vapor  of  each  substance 
having  its  own  peculiar  properties, — and  that  huge  lumi- 
nous masses  of  vapory,  or  cloudy,  matter  termed  nebulae 
exist  in  the  heavens,  many  eminent  scientific  men 
believe  that  the  earth,  and  the  sun,  and  all  the  planets 
once  formed  a nebula,  and  that  through  countless  ages 
it  gradually  cooled  down,  throwing  off,  from  time  to- 
time,  great  masses,  that  afterwards,  on  cooling,  formed 
the  earth,  the  sun  itself,  and  the  other  planets ; some  of 
these,  as  the  moon,  having  lost  all  heat ; some,  as  Yenus 
and  Mars,  being  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  the  earth ; 
others,  as  the  sun  and  Neptune,  being  in  the  fiery,  or  the 
molten,  cloud-covered  condition. * 

This  “nebular  theory,”  as  it  is  termed,  is  but  a theory,  not  a fact 
as  the  teachings  of  the  stratified  rocks  are  facts  : the  utmost  that  can 
be  said  of  it  is  that  it  is  possibly  true,  and  that  many  of  the  late  dis- 
coveries in  science  tend  to  support  the  theory — the  most  important 
being  those  made  by  means  of  the  spectroscope  which  go  far  to  prove 
that  the  sun,  the  planets,  and  the  stars,  are  identical  in  composition, 
with  the  earth  (See  “ Earth  as  a Planet.”) 

15.  Thus  the  story  told  by  the  unstratified  rocks  is 
less  clear,  less  certain  than  that  of  the  stratified  rocks, 
but  at  the  same  time  infinitely  more  grand.  The  latter 
does  not  take  us  beyond  our  earth ; it  keeps  us  among 
processes  and  amid  scenes  with  which  we  are  familiar, 
which  exist  somewhere  now,  although  perhaps  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  before ; hence  its  teachings  are  cer- 
tainties. But  the  former,  from  its  very  nature,  must 
be  uncertain;  though  for  a time  it  confines  us  to  the  earth, 
yet  it  is  amid  conditions  that  are  no  longer  present,  and 
that  we  can  hardly  realize.  It  does  more  ; it  takes  us 
away  from  the  earth,  carries  us  to  the  heavens,  and  makes 
us  look  upon  our  world  as  only  one  of  the  innumerable 
stars,  like  them  in  its  present  or  past  condition,  with  a 
like  future  history,  and  with  them  forming  a part  of  one 
universal  plan  designed  by  the  Almighty  Architect. 

* See  Lockyer’s  Elementary  Lessons  in  Astronomy. 


LAND  SURFACE  OF  THE  EARTH 


1.  The  diversity  existing  in  the  appearance  of  the 
land  surface  of  the  earth,  in  hill  and  mountain,  valley  and 
plain,  the  very  oldest  strata  coming  out  into  view  in  some 
places,  although  elsewhere  buried  far  below  the  others, 
has  its  cause  in  operations  of  nature  visible  all  around  us. 

Upheaval  of  Strata  by  contraction  of  the 
Earth. — If  a desk,  inlaid  with  leather,  be  made  of  wood 
not  well  seasoned,  the  leather  will  rise  in  little  folds  or 
wrinkles  as  the  wood  becomes  drier  and  consequently 
smaller ; so  also  as  apples  dry,  the  skin,  which  is  fastened 
to  the  flesh,  shrivels ; and  ice  rises  in  ridges  upon  a 
decreasing  body  of  water  beneath. 

The  various  strata  of  the  earth,  now  so  often  seen 
bent  and  crumpled  in  every  form,  were  originally  laid 
down  flat  or  nearly  so.  When  they  were  laid  down 
the  earth  was  warmer  than  at  present,  and  consequently 


Fig.  7. — Curved  Strata  of  Jura  Mountains  shewing  denudation  of  some 
Folds. 

larger.  As  the  cooling  process  went  on  the  solid  outer 
strata  had  to  accommodate  themselves  to  a smaller  sup- 
porting surface ; this  of  necessity  was  accompanied  by  a 
displacement  of  a portion  of  the  strata,  which  took  the 
form  of  great  wrinkles,  or  folds. 

Such  is  essentially  the  opinion  of  geologists,  deduced  from  a great 
variety  of  facts  ; and  such  the  method  of  reasoning  pursued.  They 
also  think  that  the  changes  took  place,  on  the  whole,  very  gradually, 
as  they  are  known  to  be  doing  now. 

CAUSES  MODIFYING  THE  FORM  OF  LAND. 

2.  As  soon  as  strata  are  above  water  they  come  under 
the  influence  of  destructive  agents  that  tend  greatly  to 
modify  the  forms  presented  by  mere  upheaval ; though 
the  operations  of  these  agents  in  most  cases  are  slow, 
yet,  being  continuous,  in  the  course  of  time  they  pro- 
duce prodigious  changes.  “The  whole  surface  of  the 
land  is  being  torn  down,  and  is  moving  seaward.’' 

Modifying  Agents.* — Rain. — The  brooks,  formed 
by  rain,  that  run  down  and  furrow  hill-sides,  and  finally 
collect  into  larger  streams,  are  more  or  less  charged  with 

* See  further  under  “Waters  of  the  Land”;  “The  Ocean”;  “The 
Atmosphere.” 


mud.  This  mud  can  come  only  from  the  wearing  away 
of  the  rocks ; the  process  may  be  slow,  but  it  is  sure. 

Rivers. — No  better  illustration  of  the  effect  of  rivers 
can  be  given  than  that  of  the  Niagara  river,  which  has 
cut  its  way  through  solid  rock  for  seven  or  more  miles. 
The  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  has  been  worn  to  a 
depth  of  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet.  (See  Fig.  16.) 

Frost. — Rock  absorbs  water,  and  when  in  winter  the 
water  expands  in  freezing,  it  shivers  the  rock.  Frost  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  of  modifying  agents. 

Heat. — Heat,  from  its  chemical  nature  and  its  power 
of  causing  everything  to  expand,  is  a powerful  agent  of 
disintegration. 

Ice. — In  mountains,  the  glaciers,  where  they  exist,  are 
scooping  out  deep  valleys  ; for  as  they  pass  onward  they 
tear  up,  grind  and  score  the  rocks  beneath  them,  wear  down 
or  round  off  projecting  parts,  and  carry  to  the  valley 
below  loads  of  rubbish  that  has  fallen  upon  them  from 


Fig.  8. — Passage  worn  by  Waves  through  hardest  Rocks  (North  of 
Scotland). 


the  mountains ; while  from  beneath  the  end  of  each 
issues  a stream  thick  with  mud,  or  detritus , that  will  be 
deposited  again  somewhere  in  the  valleys  below. 

Among  the  White  Mountains  the  lower  peaks  are  smoothed  and 
rounded  to  the  very  top,  while  the  loftier  ones  show  the  same  action 
of  glaciers  to  the  height  of  over  5,000  feet ; the  same  appearances 
are  seen  among  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  in  other  places  where  the 
Laurentian  rocks  are  at  the  surface. 


CAUSES  MODIFYING  THE  FORM  OF  LAND. 


Waves. — The  shores  of  the  Canadian  lakes  fully  dis- 
play the  power  of  waves  in  removing  matter  ; where 
soft,  the  banks  often  lose  several  feet  annually,  and 
where  hard,  the  process  though  slower  is  as  sure  ; no 
rock,  however  firm,  can  successfully  resist  wave-action. 
The  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  of  the  hardest 
basaltic  trap,  yet  the  beach  is  strewn  with  huge  frag- 
ments, with  sand  and  gravel,  while  under  them  is  the 
smooth,  polished  floor  of  worn-down  rock. 

Waves  wear  away,  or  erode , the  rocky  shore  in  several 
ways : by  chemical  action  on  the  rock ; by  dashing 
against  it  and  tearing  off  fragments ; by  hurling  these 
fragments  against  it,  and  by  the  incessant  rolling  and 
tossing  about  of  the  beach  stones.  These  all  tend  ulti- 
mately to  wear  down  to  a level  the  parts  affected  by 
wave-motion.  Any  difference  in  hardness  in  the  rock,  a 
crack,  a vein,  or  a depression,  will  give  rise  to  an  inde- 
finite variety  of  shore-outline. 


Fig.  9.— Island  destroyed  by  Waves  (North  of  Scotland). 


Still  other  agents,  but  with  effects  opposite  in  character 
to  the  preceding,  are  at  work,  changing  the  form  of  land. 

Volcanic  Action. — In  addition  to  the  upheaval  of 
land  by  the  contraction  of  the  earth,  volcanic  action 
going  on  in  very  many  parts  of  the  world,  throws  up 
lava,  and  builds  up  mountain  cones,  and  even  mountains, 
sometimes  within  a few  hours. 

Monte  Nuovo  near  Naples,  a mountain  440  feet  high  and  a mile 
and  a-half  in  circumference  at  the  base,  was  thrown  up  in  one  night 
in  the  year  1538 ; and  in  1759  Mount  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  was  thrown 
up  to  the  height  of  1,600  feet  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  1780 
Skaptar  Jokul,  in  Iceland,  threw  out  lava  that  covered  to  a depth 
varying  from  100  to  600  feet  a tract  of  country  100  miles  in  length, 
and  from  12  to  15  in  breadth. 

Sediment. — Further  change  of  contour  is  produced 
by  the  accumulation  into  deltas,  of  the  sediment  brought 
down  by  rivers.  The  Mississippi  annually  brings  down 


and  pours  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a mass  of  sediment 
equal  to  a solid  268  feet  high  and  a mile  square.  Its 
delta  is  known  to  have  advanced  in  places  262  feet  in  a 
year.  The  Ganges,  the  Po,  the  Nile,  and  other  large 
rivers  whose  mouths  are  but  little  exposed  to  tides,  are 
also  forming  large  deltas. 

The  same  process  is  going  on  in  lakes  into  which  rivers  empty. 
The  rapid  current  of  the  river  prevents  sediment  from  falling  to  the 
bottom  ; but  when  the  quiet  water  cf  a lake  is  reached  the  sediment 
falls  and  gradually  fills  up  the  lake.  The  Rhone  starts  from  the  foot 
of  a glacier,  and  enters  as  a muddy  stream  into  Lake  Geneva;  it 
issues  from  the  lake  blue  and  clear,  but  at  the  upper  end  Port  Val- 
lais,  a little  lakeside  town  in  the  days  of  J ulius  Caesar,  is  now  two 
miles  from  the  lake,  the  alluvium,  or  land  formed  of  sediment,  filling 
up  all  the  distance  between. 

These  phenomena  are  visible  wherever  running  water  enters  still 
water. 

Springs. — Though  more  limited  in  their  action,  springs 
do  their  work  of  change,  especially  in  limestone  regions. 
The  baths  of  San  Filippo,  in  Italy,  have  built  up  a hill 
a mile  and  a quarter  long,  nearly  half  a mile  broad,  and 
fully  250  feet  high. 

Winds. — While  winds  help  in  tearing  down  some 
hills,  they  build  others  up.  Long  ridges  of  hills  are 
met  with  on  the  shores  of  our  lakes,  composed  of  sand 
blown  up  from  the  beach  ; this  is  especially  seen  in  Prince 
Edward  county.  Holland  and  Denmark  and  the  south- 
east of  England  are  lined  with  such  hills  and  ridges  ; in 
England  they  have  covered  villages  and  destroyed  great 
stretches  of  farming  land. 

Thus,  while  the  eroding  agents,  rain,  frost,  etc.,  are 
tearing  down  the  land,  producing  changes  of  one  character, 
the  contraction  of  the  earth  and  other  causes  are  pro- 
ducing other  changes  and  tending  to  keep  constant 
the  amount  of  land  already  above  water.  Whether  this 
amount  is  really  constant,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

Thus,  too,  throughout  land  and  sea  and  air,  there  is 
continual  activity,  continual  change  : Nature  has  nothing 
dead  or  inert. 

FORMS  OF  THE  LAND  SURFACE. 

3.  Distribution  of  Land. — The  dry  land  occupies 
about  one-fourth,  or  52,000,000  square  miles,  of  the 
earth’s  surface.  An  inspection  of  the  map  will  show 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  land  surface  lies  in 
the  northern  half  of  the  earth  ; if  a circle,  having  its 
centre  in  England,  were  to  be  drawn  round  the  earth 
and  enclosing  half  of  its  surface,  almost  all  the  land 
would  be  contained  within  that  circle.  This  fact  has, 
among  other  things,  an  important  bearing  on  climate. 
(See  “The  Atmosphere,”  secs.  23-30.) 
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LAND  SURFACE  OF  THE  EARTH. 


4.  Continents;  Structural  Plan. — The  continents, 
or  great  stretches  of  land,  seem  to  have  a definite  plan 
of  construction ; each  is  evidently  dependent  upon  its 
mountain  system.  Without  mountains  there  would  be  no 
continents. 

In  America,  close  to  the  western  side,  a chain  of 
mountains,  the  Andes  and  Rocky  mountains,  extends  in 
a general  north-westerly  direction  from  near  the  Ant- 


The  plan  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  two  continents 
being  regarded  as  one,  is  different  in  some  respects  from 
that  of  America,  but  similar  on  the  whole.  The  great 
mountain  chain,  or  primary  axis  of  the  continent , as  it 
is  often  called,  runs  in  a general  easterly  direction  from 
Portugal  to  China,  passing  through  the  Pyrenees,  the 
mountains  of  France,  the  Alps,  the  Balkans,  the  Taurus, 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  the  Himalayas,  and  the 


NORTH  AMERICA -FROM  THE  ATLANTIC  TO  THE  PACIFIC. 

Fig  10. — Profile  of  Structure  of  North  and  South  America.  [This  arrangement  of  the  plans  of  the  continental  profiles  is  for  the  sake  of  comparison  : it  does 

not  indicate  that  the  highest  land  is  on  the  east  side  of  each  continent.] 


arctic  Ocean  to  the  Arctic  ; on  the  eastern  side  of  South 
America,  but  at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  several 
smaller  parallel  chains,  the  Brazilian  Andes,  extend  in  a 
general  north-easterly  direction,  and  thus  give  to  the 
continent  a divergence  towards  the  north.  In  North 
America  a similar  state  of  things  exists : the  Appala- 
chian chain  of  lower  mountains,  at  some  distance  from 


Kuen-Lun  and  other  ranges  of  China,  to  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific. 

To  the  north  of  this  main  axis  lie  several  supporting,  or 
secondary  ranges — the  Yosges,  Black  Forest,  mountains 
of  Bohemia,  and  the  Carpathians ; and  in  Asia,  beyond 
the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  etc., 
the  Elburz,  Thian  Shan,  and  Altai. 


ASIA  FROM  THE  ARCTIC  OCEANTO  THE  BAY,  OF  BENGAL. 


EUROPE  FROM  THE  ARCTIC  OCEAN  TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 
Fig.  11.— Profile  of  Structure  of  Europe  and  Asia. 


the  coast,  extends  from  Georgia  in  a north-easterly  direc- 
tion to  Labrador,  producing  a wider  divergence  than  do 
the  mountains  of  South  America.  Between  these  great 
ranges  in  each  continent  lies  a plain,  a great  depression 
of  the  land  held  up,  as  it  were,  from  sinking  by  the  moun- 
tains, and  extending,  in  North  America,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  in  South  America, 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  Patagonia. 


Africa  resembles  America  more  than  it  does  Europe 
and  Asia ; but  its  chief  elevation  is  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  the  secondary  on  the  western.  No  great 
height,  however,  is  attained,  except  in  Abyssinia.  The 
centre  of  the  continent  seems  to  be  a great  depression 
shut  in  on  all  sides,  from  which  the  rivers  escape  to 
the  ocean  often  through  deep  gorges  and  over  great  pre- 
cipices. 


STRUCTURAL  PLAN  OF  CONTINENTS. 
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Australia  presents  features  similar  to  those  of  Africa, 
excepting  that,  like  America,  it  is  not  enclosed  at  the 
south. 

In  all  the  continents  the  slope  of  the  main  axis  to  the 
nearest  sea  is  abrupt ; while  the  opposite  slope  and  those 
from  the  secondary  axis  are  gradual.  In  all  the  con- 
tinents, too,  there  are  cross  ranges  or  elevations,  forming, 
so  to  speak,  the  girders  of  the  continents.  In  North 
America,  to  the  north  of  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  the  “Height  of  Land,”  an  elevation 
hardly  ever  exceeding  a thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
runs  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Labrador.  In  South 
America  a similar  elevation  lies  along  the  parallel  of  15° 
south,  while  the  Acaray  and  Parime  mountains  cross  at 
the  north.  Europe  and  Asia  have  many  cross  ranges, 
which,  to  the  south,  stretch  far  out  into  the  sea,  thus 
giving  the  extremely  irregular  coast  line  to  those  con- 


3.  Both  continents  spread  widely  towards  the  north,  and  there 
end  in  broad  flat  plains,  while  they  contract  greatly  towards  the 
south,  ending  in  rocky  promontories. 

4.  They  are  broadest  along  the  same  parallel,  viz. , 50°  north. 

5.  The  peninsulas  of  each,  with  few  exceptions,  project  towards 
the  south. 

6.  The  opposite  coasts  of  both  correspond  to  each  other  very 
closely— the  eastern  projection  of  South  America  would  fit  into  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea ; the  western  projection  of  Africa  would  fill  up  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

7.  The  terminal  peninsulas  of  each  have  corresponding  islands, 
or  chains  of  islands,  accompanying  them ; Florida,  Greece,  Farther 
India,,  have  chains  of  islands ; South  America,  Africa,  India, 
Australia,  have  islands. 

8.  The  coasts  of  the  northern  continents  are  deeply  indented  by 
arms  of  the  sea ; those  of  the  southern  continents  are  almost  un- 
broken. Too  much  importance  in  the  history  of  civilization  cannot 
be  attached  to  this  fact. 

When  such  a great  degree  of  similarity,  if  not  of  identity,  exists 
in  the  structure  of  the  great  land  surfaces  of  the  earth,  a similarity 
that  extends  even  to  details,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  convinced  that 
the  causes  that  produced  the  whole  were  the  same.  If  we  know  the 
direction  and  character  of  the  mountain  ranges,  W'e  know  the  form 
of  the  country ; if  we  know'  the  form  of  the  country  we  know  the 
mountain  ranges.  This  lie  of  the  land  has  important  bearings  on 
climate,  productions,  etc.  (See  “ The  Atmosphere,”  secs.  29,  30.) 


AFRICA  FROM  THE  GOLF  OF  GUINEA  TO  THE  INDIAN  OCEAN. 

Fig.  12. — Profile  of  Structure  of  Africa. 


tinents  on  the  south.  Africa  has  cross  ranges  at  the 
north,  through  the  middle,  and  at  the  south. 

Though  resembling  each  other  in  very  many  respects, 
each  continent  has  its  own  peculiarity.  Europe  has 
been  called  the  “ continent  of  mountains  ” ; America, 
the  “continent  of  plains”;  Africa,  the  “continent  of 
plateaus  ” ; Asia,  the  continent  combining  all  these 
features,  and  on  the  grandest  scale. 

Further,  it  may  be  noticed  that  where  a mountain 
chain,  or  a series  of  rocky  highlands  ends,  the  sea  comes 
in  ; only  such  can  oppose  a barrier  to  the  destructive 
action  of  water.  The  result  of  the  absence,  or  partial 
absence,  of  the  secondary  axis  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, between  latitude  10°  and  30°  north,  is  seen  in 
the  huge  gap  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea, 
made  by  the  Atlantic  current,  and  checked  only  by  the 
mountains,  or  hills,  of  the  isthmus. 

Further  resemblances  and  contrasts  in  the  continents  : 

1.  The  New  World  is  longest  from  north  to  south  ; the  Old,  from 
west  to  east. 

2.  Both  continents  have  their  greatest  extension,  north  and  south, 
along  the  same  meridians. 


5.  Importance  of  Mountains.— Upon  mountains 
and  lower  elevations  the  existence  of  continents  depends  ; 
with  their  own  rise  they  carry  up  great  tracts  of  land 
also ; they  preserve  the  land  from  destruction  by  the 
sea  ; they  largely  control  the  size  and  direction  of  rivers 
by  determining  the  slope  of  the  land. 

The  character  of  a coast  line  depends  also  upon  moun- 
tains Or  highlands.  Where  mountains  skirt  the  sea,  few 
or  no  inlets  exist ; the  coast  is  unbroken , except  where 
a gap  admits  the  sea,  or  where  a river,  flowing  in  a low 
valley  between  parallel  ranges,  has  worn  its  way  through 
and  let  the  salt  water  in  to  form  a harbor,  as  in  the  casea 
of  the  Sacramento  river.  (See  North  America,  “ Coast 
Waters.”) 

Australia,  Africa,  South  America,  and  the  west  of 
North  America,  have  almost  unbroken  coast  lines.  But 
where  the  mountains  are  back  from  the  sea,  as  in  eastern 
North  America,  or  send  otf  spurs,  or  short  ranges,  that 
end  in  the  sea,  harbors,  bays,  etc.,  are  numerous;  the 
coast  is  broken , and  the  extent  of  coast  line  vastly 
increased.  Europe  and  Asia,  the  former  especially,  show 
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this  feature  in  a marked  degree.  Intercourse  between 
different  countries,  and  hence  commerce,  is  greatly  facili- 
tated by  these  indentations  of  the  land.  Their  influence 
on  climate  is  most  important,  and,  consequently,  on  plant 
life  and  animal  life,  including  the  character  and  pursuits 
of  man. 

Mountains,  from  whatever  cause,  are  the  source  of 
most  of  the  minerals  so  necessary  for  civilized  man.  In 
the  political  world  mountains  form  natural  boundaries 
between  nations. 


6.  Characteristics  of  Mountains.  — Mountains — 
elevations  of  two  thousand  feet  and  upwards — appear  as 
isolated  peaks,  always  of  a volcanic  character  ; as  chains , 


Fig.  13.— Fan-shaped  Structure  of  the  Alps;  showing  the  strata  contorted 
and  denuded,  exposing  the  central  metamorphic  rock  (s) ; the  same  letter- 
ing indicates  the  same  strata. 


a succession  of  peaks  usually  united  for  the  greater  part 
of  their  height ; and  as  systems , two  or  more  chains 
running  parallel  and  united  in  the  same  way  as  the 
peaks  of  a single  chain  are  united. 

7.  Appearances  of  Mountains. — The  appearances 
presented  by  mountains  are  due  partly  to  the  character 
of  the  rock  composing  them,  and  partly  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  formed. 

Trap  rock,  though  often  seen  as  single  peaks,  usually 
extends  in  long  comparatively  unbroken  ridges,  one  side 
being  quite  steep  and  the  other  shelving  off  in  a number 
of  terraces,  the  ridge  often  terminating  in  a bold  bluff 
such  as  Thunder  Cape  on  Lake  Superior,  and  Cape  Blomi- 
don  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  trappean  range  that  skirts 
the  south  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  long  expo- 
sure to  denuding  agents  has  given  to  these  ranges  their 
rounded,  generally  uniform  character. 

Other  mountains  are  but  the  most  elevated  portions  of 
the  great  folds  in  the  earth’s  crust  caused  by  contraction 
and  settling.  If  the  ridges  are  of  moderate  height,  the 
rocks  appear  in  quite  regular  folds  (see  fig.  7),  present- 
ing a uniform  appearance  to  the  eye,  with  but  little  of 
the  magnificent  in  scenery. 

But  in  the  great  mountain  systems,  which  are  usually 
flanked  by  lower  mountains  of  the  folded  structure  type, 
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the  most  magnificent  scenery  is  found ; the  centre  rises 
high  in  the  air  in  huge  masses  and  “ shoulders  ” of 
granite,  or  shoots  up  in  splintered,  ragged  crests  of  hard, 
crystalline,  metamorphic  gneiss  or  slates.  (Fig.  13.) 

The  peculiar  appearance  of  these  summits  is  due  to  the  destruc- 
tive agents  of  nature.  At  the  base  and  far  up  these  mountains,  and 
even  to  the  summits,  the  sedimentary  strata  are  everywhere  seen, 
but  twisted,  contorted,  and  overthrown  in  every  imaginable  form  ; 
the  ends  of  the  strata  show  that  a vast  amount  of  material  has  bt  en 
i;emoved  by  denudation,  and  that  the  granitic  masses  and  the  splin- 
tered crags  of  metamorphic  rock  were  by  this  means  brought  to  the 
surface,  where  their  harder  texture  has  kept  them  from  wasting  as 
rapidly  as  the  others.  It  is  estimated  that  from  the  top  of  the  Uinta 
Mountains,  in  Wyoming,  strata  to  the  extent  of  three  miles  in  per- 
pendicular height  have  been  removed  by  denudation. 

8.  Dependence  of  Soil  upon  Strata.— The  char- 
acter of  the  soil  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  strata 
beneath,  or,  if  alluvium,  of  the  strata  from  which  it  is 
derived  ; the  chemical  constituents  of  the  rock  remain 
after  the  rock  is  decayed.  Plants  derive  certain  neces- 
sary elements  of  their  growth  from  the  soil ; if  these 
elements  are  absent,  or  present  in  insufficient  quantity,  a 
poor  or  stunted  growth  is  the  result.  If  the  chemical 
constituents  of  a plant  are  known,  an  analysis  of  the 
soil  will  determine  whether  the  soil  is  suited  to  the  plant. 


VOLCANOES.* 

9.  As  formerly  explained,  volcanoes  burst  up  from 
beneath  through  the  stratified  rocks.  The  matter  that 
they  throw  out,  gradually  accumulates  into  a mountain ; 
hence  the  cone  shape  of  most  volcanoes.  At  the  top  of 


Fig.  14. — Structural  Plan  of  a Volcano,  x,  the  underlying  lilted  strata 
through  which  the  molten  matter  has  burst ; /,  the  funnel  of  the  volcano  ; 
c,  volcanic  matter  ejected  and  forming’  the  cone ; v,  the  crater  which  has 
been  blown  out  and  is  filling  up  again  till  it  may  reach  the  cone-shape  indi- 
cated by  the  dotted  lines. 

the  cone  is  a cup-like  basin  called  the  crater , its  edges 
being  composed  of  cliffs  of  lava  or  other  ejections ; 
within  this  is  the  orifice  communicating  with  the  interior 
of  the  earth.  “A  large  area  that  has  been  flooded  with 


* The  chief  volcanoes  will  be  described  under  the  countries  in  which  they  occur. 
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lava  is  perhaps  the  most  hideous  and  appalling  scene  of 
desolation  anywhere  to  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.” 

10.  Volcanic  Phenomena.— Volcanoes  throw  out 
melted  rock,  or  lava,  ashes,  sand  and  dust,  gases  and 
steam,  and  often  torrents  of  mud. 

The  eruptions  are  accompanied  by  fearful  noises  within 
the  earth,  and  the  heaving  and  rocking  of  the  ground. 
Sometimes  the  whole  top  of  the  mountain  is  blown 
off  by  the  explosions,  or  one  side  of  the  crater  is  torn 
away;  in  each  case  a new  cone  is  soon  built  up  around 
the  vent. 

Some  volcanoes  discharge  only  lava,  such  as  Mauna 
Loa  in  the  Sandwich  Islands ; others,  such  as  Cotopaxi 
and  other  South  American  volcanoes,  discharge  no  lava. 

The  amount  of  matter  discharged  is  sometimes  enor- 
mous. (See  “Volcanic  Action,”  sec.  2.)  In  1823, 


Fig.  15.— Old  (Paleozoic)  Volcano  ; structure  revealed  by  denudation  ; B, 

funnels  filled  with  basalt  ; t,  volcanic  matter  ; l,  stratified  rock  ; the  dotted 

lines  indicate  the  probable  original  form  before  denudation. 

Kilauea,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  discharged,  it  is  said, 
over  27,000,000,000  cubic  feet  of  matter;  ashes  and  mud 
from  Vesuvius,  in  A.D.  79,  overwhelmed  the  surround- 
ing country,  including  Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  and  other 
towns.  Equally  destructive  have  been  volcanoes  in  Java 
and  elsewhere. 

The  force  of  the  explosions  is  often  prodigious.  In  1883  the  moun- 
tain of  Korakoa,  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  was  completely  blown  away, 
together  with  the  island  on  which  it  was  situated.  Cotopaxi,  in  South 
America,  is  known  to  have  hurled  a distance  of  nine  miles,  a mass 
of  rock  weighing  over  200  tons.  Vast  masses  of  dust  have  been 
forced  as  high  as  10,000  feet  into  the  air,  and  have  then  been  carried 
great  distances.  During  an  eruption,  in  1815,  of  Tomboro,  in  the 
island  of  Sumbawa,  dust  was  carried  over  800  miles,  and  houses 
forty  miles  distant  were  crushed  in  by  the  weight  of  matter  falling 
on  them.  The  dust  covered  an  area  of  1,000, Oi.'O  square  miles,  and 
amounted  to  fifty  cubic  miles  of  material.  In  1783,  dust  from 
Skaptar  Jokul  fell  in  such  quantities  on  the  north  of  Scotland,  600 
miles  distant,  that  it  covered  the  ground  and  destroyed  the  crops. 

Very  few  volcanoes  are  in  constant  activity;  Strom- 
boli,  in  the  Lipari  Islands,  has  always  been  active  within 
historical  times;  others  are  more  or  less  intermittent; 
still  others  are  extinct  or  nearly  so.  France  contains  a 
large  number  of  extinct  volcanoes. 


11.  Arrangement  of  Volcanoes.— Beginning  with 
Tierra  del  Fuego  (itself  the  “land  of  fire”),  a continu- 
ous line  of  volcanoes  extends  along  the  western  coast  of 
America,  through  the  Aleutian  Is’ands,  and  down  the 
eastern  coast  of  Asia  and  its  islands,  through  the  East 
India  Islands,  and  New  Zealand,  to  Mount  Erebus  in 
South  Victoria  Land,  thus  surrounding  the  whole  of  the 
Pacific. 

Beginning  again  with  Central  America,  another  chain 
extends  round  the  earth  by  way  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
Canaries,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Bed 
Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  through  the  East  India  Islands, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific, — the  worst  volcanoes  being 
where  the  two  circles  cross.  This  arrangement  is  the 
linear  arrangement.  Another,  consisting  of  groups,  such 
as  is  seen  in  Iceland,  is  termed  the  central  arrange- 
ment. There  are  said  to  be  somewhat  over  400  volcanoes 
on  the  earth. 

12.  Causes  of  Volcanoes.— Several  theories  have 
been  put  forth  as  to  the  origin  of  volcanoes.  According 
to  one  theory,  the  molten  mass  of  the  interior  of  the 
earth  is  forced  up  through  rents  and  openings  in  the 
earth  by  means  of  the  expansive  force  of  gases,  and  of 
the  steam  formed  from  water  that  has  percolated  through 
the  rock  down  to  the  heated  mass.  Another  theory 
supposes  that  the  percolating  water  meets  with  chemical 
substances  deep  down  in  the  earth,  and  combines  with 
them  producing  such  great  heat  that  the  rock  is  meited 
and  forced  upward  by  steam.  A third  theory — one  grow- 
ing in  favor — attributes  volcanoes  to  the  same  cause  that 
produces  mountains,  viz.,  the  contraction  of  the  earth. 
In  settling  down  upon  the  contracting  mass  below,  the 
earth’s  crust  exerts  a pressure  sideways,  or  laterally , 
inconceivably  great;  pressure  always  produces  heat, 
hence  the  heat  developed  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
earth’s  crust  must  be  enormous.  Bodies  under  pressure 
remain  solid  even  though  heated  far  beyond  the  usual 
melting  point ; but  if  the  pressure  be  relieved  instarit 
melting  takes  place.  The  pressure  of  the  earth’s  crust  is 
relieved  along  mountain  ranges  where  the  crust  gives 
way,  and  hence  the  rocks  melt  and  are  forced  upward  by 
the  pressure  and  by  the  expansive  power  of  the  steam 
that  is  generated  at  the  same  time. 

VALLEYS. 

13.  Valleys  among  mountains  owe  their  origin  to  the 
folding  or  breaking  of  the  earth’s  crust  during  the 
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upheaval  of  the  mountains.  But  their  size  and  depth 
have  been  everywhere  increased  by  the  erosive  action  of 
running  water,  and  in  many  cases,  of  glaciers  also.  In 
plains  of  any  kind  the  valleys  have  been  produced  by 
running  water,  facilitated  at  times  by  breaks  or  contor- 
tions in  the  strata.  The  erosions  are  often  very  deep. 
In  the  plateau  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  Grand 
Canon  ( can'-yun ) of  the  Colorado  river  reaches  6,000  feet 
in  depth. 


PLAINS. 

14.  Plateaus. — A plain  elevated  over  1,000  feet 
usually  receives  the  name  of  plateau.  Some  plateaus  are 
bordered  with  steep  slopes,  as  is  the  case  with  Spain ; 
others  gradually  sink,  as  does  the  great  plateau  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  ; some  are  flanked  with  chains  of 
mountains,  as  is  the  great  plateau  of  Asia;  others  are 
huge  platforms  from  which  rise  chains  of  mountains, — 
such  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau. 

Many  of  the  larger  plateaus  are  covered  with  sand, 
pebbles,  or  rock,  and  are  in  a great  measure  barren  and 
without  rain.  Such  is  the  great  region  including  the 


desert  of  Gobi,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  the  Sahara ; also  the 
great  depression  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau.  These 
all  contain  salt  lakes  with  no  outlet,  and  often  have  large 
districts  covered  with  saline  matter. 

The  character  of  the  surface  corresponds  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  underlying  strata.  If  the  strata  have  not 
been  materially  displaced  during  upheaval  the  plateau 
will  be  level ; if  the  strata  have  been  contorted  the  sur- 
face will  be  broken  accordingly,  unless  where,  by  long 

exposure  to  eroding  in- 
fluences, they  have  been 
worn  down  to  a level. 

“Most  of  the  great 
table-lands  of  the  globe 
seem  to  be  platforms  of 
little  - dis  tur bed  strata, 
either  sedimentary  or 
volcanic,  which  have 
been  upraised  bodily  to 
a considerable  elevation. 
These  may  be  termed 
Table-lands  of  Deposit. 
But  whatsoever  its  mode 
of  origin,  the  plateau 
undergoes  a gradual 
transformation  under 
continued  denudation. 
No  sooner  are  the  rocks 
raised  above  the  sea 
than  they  are  attacked 
by  running  water,  and 
begin  to  be  hollowed  out 
into  systems  of  valleys. 
As  the  valleys  sink,  the 
platforms  between  them 
grow  into  narrower  and  more  definite  ridges,  until  even- 
tually the  table-land  is  converted  into  a complicated  net- 
work of  hills  and  valleys.”  (Geikie’s  Geology.) 

The  importance  of  plateaus  consists  in  their  forming 
the  original  part  of  continents,  in  giving  these  shape  and 
direction,  and  also  in  being,  to  a great  degree,  the  gather- 
ing ground  for  the  rivers  of  the  world. 

The  highest  plateau  is  that  of  Thibet  in  Asia,  varying 
from  10,000  to  18,000  feet  in  height. 

15.  Plains  proper. — These  are  extensive  tracts  of 
land,  usually  level,  but  often  diversified  with  hill  and 
valley,  rising  nowhere  much  above  1,000  feet  in  height. 


Fio.  16. — Caxon  of  the  Colorado. 
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They  border  the  continents  and  stretch  up  rivers  far  into 
the  interior.  “ The  largest  plain  in  the  world  is  that  which, 
beginning  in  the  centre  of  the  British  Islands,  stretches 
across  Europe  and  Asia.”  Its  southern  limit  is  formed 
by  the  highlands  of  central  and  southern  Europe,  and  the 
plateaus  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  south  of  Siberia;  to  the 
north  it  gradually  slopes  away  till  it  disappears  under  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  while  to  the  south  of  the  dividing  Urals  it 
falls  off  till,  beneath  the  Caspian,  it  is  3,000  feet  below 
sea  level.  “ For  several  hundred  miles  southward  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  traces  of  recent  sea-shells  are  found  in 
the  superficial  deposits.  Similar  evidence  likewise  exists 
around  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  There  is  thus  proof 
that  large  portions  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Old  World 
comparatively  recently  formed  part  of  the  sea-floor.” 

Another  immense  plain  stretches  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean  ; and  in  South  America  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to 
Patagonia,  a distance  of  3,500  miles.  Along  the  eastern  part  of 
North  America,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  lies  a sandy 
and  not  very  fertile  plain  of  varying  breadth  and  nowhere  higher 
than  100  feet  above  the  sea. 

“They  (plains  in  general)  are  the  tracts  that  have 
received  the  detritus  washed  down  from  the  slopes  above 
them,  whether  that  detritus  has  originally  accumulated 
on  the  land  or  beneath  the  sea.  Their  surface  presents 
everywhere  loose,  sandy,  gravelly,  or  clayey  formations, 
indicative  of  its  comparatively  recent  subjection  to  the 
operation  of  running  water.” 

Where  rivers  overflow  their  banks  and  spread  out  into 
wide  sheets,  the  sediment  contained  in  the  water  is 
deposited,  and  the  plain  assumes  a peculiar  character  ; it 
is  wholly  level,  no  inequality  appearing  anywhere.  Such 
plains  are  called  alluvial  plains , and  their  fertility  is 
practically  inexhaustible.  The  plains  of  the  Amazon, 
Orinoco,  and  La  Plata ; the  “ bottom  lands  ” and  delta  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  plains  and  delta  of  the  Ganges,  of  the 
Euphrates,  the  Nile,  the  Po,  and  numerous  other  rivers, 
are  all  alluvial. 

The  alluvial  plains  in  the  Old  World  have,  from  the  earliest  his- 
torical times,  been  the  home  of  a dense  population  and  the  seat  of 
great  kingdoms. 

Some  plains,  like  the  vast  prairies  of  North  America,  are  treeless, 
and,  where  rains  are  periodic,  become  during  the  dry  season,  parched 
wastes  such  as  are  seen  along  the  Orinoco,  and  elsewhere  in  South 
America. 

Alluvial  plains  are  often  very  slightly  elevated.  A thousand 
miles  from  its  mouth  the  Mississippi  is  only  about  400  feet  above 
sea  level ; while  the  Amazon  is  only  250  feet  high  at  the  same  dis- 
tance from  its  mouth.  Hence  the  current  is  very  sluggish,  and  any 
unusual  increase  of  water  will,  of  necessity,  cause  the  river  to  over- 
flow. 

ISLANDS. 

16.  Islands  occur  in  two  positions:  one,  near  conti- 
nents ; the  other,  far  remote  in  the  ocean. 


Continental  Islands. — Those  near  continents  are  of 
the  same  material  as  the  continents  themselves  and  have 
the  same  characteristic  productions  of  both  plants  and 
animals.  They  run  often  in  chains  parallel  to  the 
continent,  with  water  of  no  great  depth  between,  or 
they  form  prolongations  of  the  continent  itself.  Like 
peninsulas  in  general,  they  owe  their  existence  to  a range 
of  mountains  running  through  them.  Some  of  these 
islands  are  of  great  size.  From  their  position  and  char- 
acteristics they  evidently  are  part  of  the  continent  itself, 
and  are  usually  called  continental  islands. 

17.  Oceanic  Islands. — The  other  islands  have  pecu- 
liarities all  their  own.  They  are  remote  in  the  ocean, 
hence  the  name  oceanic ; they  are  usually  small,  and 
generally,  though  not  always,  occur  in  groups,  and  they 
are  composed  either  oiVvolcanic  matter  or  of  coral-formed 
limestone.  The  former  are  of  the  usual  volcanic  conical 
shape,  sometimes  reaching  the  height  of  14,000  feet,  as 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  may  be  active  volcanoes  or 
not.  It  is  not  probable  that  these  ocean-mountains  are 
higher  than  the  land-mountains,  since  the  latest  explora- 
tions give  to  the  ocean  an  average  depth  of  about  2,500 
fathoms. 

The  coral  islands  are  composed  of  limestone,  the  ma- 
terial for  which  is  extracted  from  the  water  by  great 
colonies  of  a marine  animal  of  the  lowest  order,  termed 
a polyp.  These  animals  cannot  live  in  water  of  a tem- 
perature under  68°  Fahrenheit,  nor  can  they  live  in 
muddy  water,  nor  at  a depth  greater  than  1 20  feet,  nor 
above  water.  Hence  coral  islands  are  found  only  in 
warm  climates,  and  only  where  the  water  is  clear,  never 
near  the  mouth  of  large  rivers. 

The  work  of  the  coral  polyp  assumes  several  forms : 
coral  fringes , or  belts  of  coral  that  line  the  shores  ; 
coral  reefs , lying  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  and 
encircling  an  island  ; barrier  reefs , great  walls  of  coral 
rock  running  parallel  to  large  islands  or  continents,  such* 
as  the  Great  Barrier  Beef  to  the  north-east  of  Australia, 
over  1,250  miles  long,  and  from  ten  to  ninety  miles 
broad  ; and  lastly,  atolls , or  circular  coral  islands  con- 
sisting of  a ring  of  land  enclosing  a sheet  of  water, 
which  is  the  usual  form  of  coral  islands. 

18.  Origin  of  Deep  Coral  Reefs.— Coral  reefs  extend 

sometimes  to  the  depth  of  2,000  feet.  The  explanation 
accepted  is  the  following  : The  coral  polyp  begins  to 

build  in  the  shoal  water  near  land  or  upon  a submarine 
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plateau  within  120  feet  of  the  surface  of  the  water.  It 
builds  only  upward,  a living  polyp  building  upon  the 
work  of  a dead  one ; as  it  builds,  the  foundation  ground 
slowly  subsides,  the  building  up  keeping  pace  with  the 
subsidence.  Thus  reefs  of  any  depth  may  be  formed. 

Atolls  are  formed  in  the  same  way.  At  first  they  are 
a fringing  reef  round  some  volcanic  island;  the  island 
slowly  subsides ; a ring  of  water  will  thus  form  between 
the  conical-shaped  island  and  the  reef ; at  last  the  island 
sinks  out  of  sight  altogether,  leaving  a circular  reef 
enclosing  a sheet  of  water — termed  a lagoon — within  it. 
The  reef,  on  account  of  having  broken  fragments  of  coral 
and  other  material  thrown  upon  it  by  the  waves,  gradu- 
ally rises  above  water ; the  loose  material,  under  the 


Fig.  17.— An  Atoll. 


action  of  the  sun,  wind,  and  rains,  soon  forms  soil ; seeds 
are  brought  to  it  by  the  waves  and  by  other  means,  and 
an  island  is  the  result. 

Coral  fringing  reefs  occur  in  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  along  the  coast  of  Florida ; reefs  of  both  kinds,  in 
the  East  India  Islands,  but  atolls  are  found  only  in  the 
Pacific. 

“ The  facts  connected  with  atolls  and  deep  reefs  prove 
that  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  has  lately  been  sinking,  and 
may  be  sinking  still.” 

WATERS  OF  THE  LAND. 

Rivers. 

19.  Origin  of  Rivers. — The  water  found  on  the  land 
surface  of  the  ea’rth  is  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  rain 


or  snow.  Whatever  of  these  is  not  absorbed  by  the 
ground,  taken  up  by  vegetable  growth,  or  removed  by 
evaporation,  is  seen  to  pass  off  in  the  form  of  streams. 
W ater  everywhere  naturally  tends  to  a lower  level,  hence 
all  the  surplus  of  a tract  of  country  that  has  in  any  part 
of  it  one  lowest  level,  will  tend  toward  that  level.  Col- 
lecting first  at  the  bottom  of  the  smallest  depressions, 
the  water  passes  downward  into  larger  depressions  which 
have  received  water  from  others  also.  By  thus  passing 
onward  from  one  single  depression  to  others  that  belong 
each  in  succession  to  an  ever-increasing  area  of  country, 
the  united  streamlets  grow  gradually  larger  till  at  last 
the  lowest  level  of  the  tract  is  reached.  Such  a tract  of 
country  is  termed  a basin , the  extreme  limit  of  which  is 
called  a watershed  or  divide.  If  the  basin  is  wholly 
enclosed,  that  is,  if  from  every  point  there  is  a dip  of  the 
land  inward,  the  united  streams  will  form  a mass  of 
water,  termed  a lake;  such  are  the  Caspian  Sea,  Salt 
Lake,  Lake  Superior,  etc.  If,  however,  in  addition  to 
a lowest  depression  within  itself,  the  whole  basin  has  a 
general  dip  towards  a still  deeper  depression,  the  united 
streams  will  flow  onward  till  this  latter  is  reached.  Such 
a union  of  streams  into  one  is  termed  a river ; the 
depression  along  which  it  flows  is  termed  a river  valley , 
and  the  space  between  the  banks  occupied  by  the  water, 
a channel. 

The  various  streams  that  unite  to  form  the  river  are  termed 
affluents  or  tributaries  ;*  they  are  often  of  such  a size  as  to  be  large 
rivers  themselves.  Thus  the  Missouri,  an  affluent  of  the  Mississippi, 
is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  world  ; some  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Amazon  are  over  a thousand  miles  long. 

20.  Size  of  Rivers. — The  size  of  a river  as  to  volume 
depends  upon  the  area  of  the  basin,  the  amount  of  the 
rainfall,  and  the  extent  of  the  evaporation  ; the  length 
of  the  river  depends  upon  the  length  of  the  lowest  depres- 
sion traversing  the  basin. 

Where  length  and  area  of  basin,  and  amount  of  rain- 
fall are  greatest,  and  evaporation  is  least,  there  will  be 
found  the  largest  rivers.  These  conditions  meet  in  the 
Amazon.  The  rainfall  is  excessive,  the  area  of  the  basin 
(2,300,000  square  miles)  is  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
the  central  depression  is  the  longest,  and  evaporation  is 
greatly  impeded  by  the  dense  forest  growth  throughout 
the  larger  part  of  the  basin.  The  Mississippi,  with  half 
the  area,  discharges  only  a fourth  as  much  water ; but  a 
great  part  of  its  basin  is  treeless,  and  therefore  the  evap- 

* Often  also  branches — a .misleading  term— for  it  is  not  descriptive  of  the 
true  relationship  of  the  stream.  The  sub-divisions  of  a river  in  a delta  might 
properly  be  termed  branches- 
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oration  is  excessive  ; it  also  lies  outside  the  region  of 
constant  rain. 

21.  Sources  of  Rivers. — A large  portion  of  the 
surplus  water  of  a river  basin  does  not  immediately  pass 
off  in  the  form  of  streams ; if  it  did,  disastrous  floods 
would  follow  each  rain-storm,  and  only  dry  river-beds 
would  at  other  times  exist.  But  large  tracts  of  low- 
lyinoj  land,  and  innumerable  small  ones,  are  filled  with 
a soft,  spongy  soil  that  takes  up  water  very  freely,  and 
allows  it  to  drain  off  again  very  gradually  in  the  form  of 
brooks;  such  tracts  are  called  swamps;  also,  much  of 
the  rain  that  falls  enters  into  the  soil  and  eventually 
reappears  as  springs.  (See  “ Springs,”  sec.  34.)  Again, 
in  Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  some  of  the  surplus  water 
takes  the  form  of  a glacier,  the  gradual  melting  of  which 
gives  rise  to  the  stream,  or  torrent,  that  is  seen  to  issue 
from  its  termination ; and  the  innumerable  lakes,  large 
and  small,  that  lie  scattered  throughout  every  river  basin, 
serve  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  as  reservoirs  from  which  the 
Avater  slowly  passes  off  without  producing  harm.  (See 
“ Lakes,”  sec.  33.)  If  one  of  these  reservoirs  lies  at  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  main  depression  of  a basin,  the 
river  is  said  to  rise,  or  have  its  source  in  it.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  case  with  but  few  rivers,  since  the  depression 
seldom  starts  with  the  crest  of  the  watershed. 

22.  Current  of  Rivers. — The  rapidity  of  the  current 
of  a river  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  channel  and 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  river.  If  a channel  is  free 
from  obstructions,  and  steep,  the  current  will  be  swift ; if 
the  channel,  though  steep,  is  obstructed  by  rocks  or  by 
curves  the  current  will  be  slower.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  channel  the  descent  is  usually  steep  and  rocky ; 
hence,  waterfalls  and  rapids  are  often  found  ; farther 
down  it  is  usually  less  steep,  and  the  current  is  conse- 
quently slower,  while  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  is  often 
nearly  level.  The  force  already  acquired,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  water  behind,  keep  the  river  in  progress  where 
the  fall  of  the  ground  is  too  slight  to  do  so.  “ The 
Amazon  for  the  last  700  miles  of  its  course  falls  but 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  every  mile  and  a-quarter ; and 
the  Ganges  has  scarcely  any  perceptible  fall  for  the  last 
1,300  miles  of  its  course.” 

23.  Windings  of  Rivers.— The  course  of  a stream  is 
along  the  lowest  depression  of  a basin,  and  will  be  straight 
or  crooked  accordingly ; the  character  of  the  depression  in 
this  respect  being  due  to  the  original  elevation  of  the  land, 


or  to  some  other  peculiarity  in  the  underlying  strata. 
But  where  the  river  passes  through  a plain  having  but 
a slight  dip,  and  where,  in  consequence,  mechanical 
action  is  least,  the  windings  are  caused  by  very  slight 
circumstances — a difference  in  hardness  of  the  banks,  a 
difference  in  height,  or  an  obstruction  of  any  kind. 

“Some  slight  weakness  in  one  of  its  banks  enables  the  current  to 
cut  away  a portion  of  the  bank  at  that  point.  By  degrees  a concavity 
is  formed,  whence  the  water  is  deflected  to  the  opposite  side,  there 
to  break  with  increased  force  against  the  bank.  Gradually  a similar 
concavity  is  cut  out  on  that  side,  and  so,  bending  alternately  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  the  stream  is  led  to  describe  a most  sinuous 
course  across  the  plain.'’  The  course  by  this  means  is  greatly  length- 
ened and  the  current  retarded,  so  that  it  “ may  become  a lazy,  creep- 
ing stream.”  In  the  windings  of  a river  the  sides  of  a loop,  or  bend, 
often  approach  so  near  one  another  that  only  a narrow  neck  of  land 
separates  them  ; this  neck  is  often  cut  through  gradually,  or  broken 
by  a rush  of  water  during  a flood.  The  river  will  occupy  the  new 
channel,  and  the  loop,  sometimes  miles  in  extent,  will  be  abandoned 
to  form  a lake,  or  to  be  gradually  filled  up. 

24.  Erosion  of  Rivers. — In  the  upper  part  of  their 
courses,  especially  if  the  ground  is  steep  and  rocky, 
streams  are  often  found  to  pass  through  gorges  that  have 
evidently  been  worn  out  by  the  action  of  the  water  itself. 
Absolutely  pure  water  would  produce  little  effect  upon 
compact  rock ; but,  in  addition  to  matter  held  in  solution, 
ordinary  running  water  is  found  to  contain  particles  of 
solid  matter,  and  also  to  some  extent  acids  which  are 
derived  from  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

Erosion  of  rock  is  produced,  therefore,  by  two  means  : 
first,  and  chief,  by  the  mechanical  action  of  the  solid 
matter,  more  especially  by  that  of  the  gravel,  stones, 
and  pebbles  that  are  forced  by  the  stream  along  the 
bottom  ; and  secondly,  by  the  chemical  action  of  the 
acids.  Erosion  is  always  greatest  where  the  water  runs 
most  swiftly ; for  there  both  mechanical  and  chemical 
action  will  be  greatest.  The  action  will  be,  in  a great 
measure,  confined  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream  ; hence  the 
gorges  of  the  upper  course  of  streams.  (See  cut  of 
“ Canon  of  the  Colorado,”  Fig.  16.) 

But  when  the  stream  enters  a plain  where  the  current 
is  slower,  a great  deal  of  the  sediment  falls  to  the  bottom, 
thus  protecting  it  from  further  erosion  ; hence  the  action 
of  the  water  will  take  place  at  the  sides,  and  the  stream 
will  “broaden  out.” 

25.  Waterfalls  and  Rapids. — An  abrupt  lowering 
of  the  valley  of  a river — caused  by  the  original  upheaval 
of  strata,  or  by  subsequent  erosions — produces  a water- 
fall; if  the  lowering  is  not  abrupt,  but  yet  quite  steep, 
a cascade  is  formed,  while  a more  gradual  descent  with 
a current  too  rapid  and  broken  to  be  stemmed  by  boats, 
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receives  the  name  of  rapid . The  tendency  of  waterfalls 
is  to  pass  into  cascades,  and  ultimately  into  rapids. 

26.  Deposition  of  Sediment  by  Rivers.  —Fre- 
quently in  the  valleys  of  rivers  broad  depressions  occur 
causing  expansions  of  water  often  of  the  size  of  lakes ; 
in  these  the  current  is  slow,  and  in  consequence,  sedi- 
ment will  fall  and  finally  fill  up  the  whole  depression, 
excepting  the  channel  of  the  stream. 

Also,  when  a sudden  increase  of  water  in  the  channel 
of  a river  takes  place,  if  the  channel  is  too  small  to  con- 
tain it,  or  the  current  too  sluggish  to  carry  it  off  with 
sufficient  rapidity,  the  river  will  overflow  its  banks  and 
spread  out  over  the  adjacent  land.  On  the  disappearance 
of  the  water,  sediment  will  be  found  covering  the  over- 
flowed district.  This  process  ultimately  produces  alluvial 
plains  of  great  fertility.  (See  “ Sediment,”  page  7.) 

When  a river  reaches  its  mouth — the  place  where  it 
discharges  its  water — the  current  is  arrested  by  the 
quieter  water  of  the  sea,  and  sediment  falls, — all  the  more 
rapidly  as  the  water  of  the  sea  is  salt.  A great  mass  of 
land  is  thus  built  up,  that  finally,  after  rising  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  is  elevated  still  higher  by  successive 
overflows,  till  at  last  dry  and  habitable  land  is  the  result. 

The  rapidity  with  which  such  a delta  advances  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  sediment  brought  down  by  the  river, 
and  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  delta  is  exposed  to 
tide  action  and  marine  currents.  Where  the  tide  or 
currents  are  strong  the  sediment  will  be  swept  away 
and  no  delta  can  be  formed.  But  even  here  bars  and 
shoals  are  formed  in  sheltered  spots.  (See  “ Mississippi,” 
“Ganges,”  “Nile,”  under  the  countries  to  which  these 
rivers  respectively  belong.) 

Where  currents  drift  along  a coast,  the  sediment  of 
rivers  is  often  carried  away  and  gradually  deposited 
in  eddies  or  quieter  waters  near  the  coast,  forming  suc- 
cessions of  long  and  low  alluvial  islands,  such  as  are  seen 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  United  States. 

27.  In  whatever  way  sediment  is  disposed  of,  it  gradu- 
ally builds  up  elsewhere  new  strata  that  may  some  day 
rise  up  from  the  sea,  and  that  will  contain  the  remains 
of  plants  and  animals  now  living,  just  as  the  strata  now 
forming  land  show  to  us  by  their  fossils  what  was  the 
character  of  the  life  on  land  and  in  the  sea  in  earlier 
ages. 

28.  Rapidity  of  Denudation.— “ The  whole  of  the 
land  is  slowly  making  its  way  seaward.” 


It  has  been  calculated  that  the  water  brought  down  by 
the  Mississippi  removes  one  foot  of  land  from  over  the 
whole  surface  of  its  basin  in  6,000  years  ; the  upper 
Ganges,  the  same  amount  in  823  years ; the  Rhone,  in 
1,528  years;  the  Po,  in  729  years. 

The  estimated  mean  height  of  North  America  is  748 
feet ; hence  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mississippi  would  be 
worn  down  to  sea-level  in  about  four  and  a-half  million 
years,  while  the  basin  of  the  Po  would  disappear  in 
.7,290  years. 

These  calculations  are  merely  approximations ; no  account  being- 
taken  of  upheaval  in  the  meantime. 

29.  Utility  of  Rivers  to  Man. — Rivers  carry  off 
from  the  land  the  surplus  water  that  would  otherwise 
stagnate  or  collect  in  fever-breeding  marshes ; in  some 
cases,  in  warm  countries,  agriculture  depends  upon  the 
annual  overflow  of  rivers,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Nile  and 
many  East  Indian  rivers. 

Rivers  also  afford  easy  means  of  communication,  and 
consequently  of  carrying  on  commerce,  with  inland 
countries. 

LAKES. 

30.  Lakes  occupy  depressions  in  the  land,  to  which 
there  is  usually  a drainage  from  all  sides.  (See  “Rivers,” 
sec.  19.)  If  the  inflow  is  greater  than  the  evaporation 
the  excess  will  pass  off  as  a stream,  or  in  the  case  of 
large  lakes,  as  a river.  In  this  respect  lakes  belong  to 
the  river  system  of  countries. 

Origin. — Lakes  originate  in  different  ways.  The  in- 
numerable lakes  scattered  over  northern  Europe  and 
America  are  thought  to  be  due  to  excavation  by  glaciers, 
or  to  the  great,  masses  of  rubbish  borne  down  from  higher 
ground  by  glaciers  and  deposited  on  lower  ground,  block- 
ing up  one  end  of  a natural  depression.  (See  sec.  10.) 

Where  lakes  occur  on  plateaus,  or  heights  of  land,  as 
do  the  great  American  and  African  lakes,  the  depressions 
in  which  they  lie  are  due  to  unequal  elevation  of  the 
strata.  In  this  case,  the  lakes  are  often  of  great  extent 
but  of  comparatively  small  depth.  Among  mountains, 
lakes  lie  in  chasms  produced  during  elevation ; these  lakes 
are  sometimes  of  very  great  depth  ; Lake  Maggiore,  in 
northern  Italy,  is  2,800  feet  deep  and  only  three  miles 
wide,  while  Lake  Superior,  which  has  an  area  of  32,000 
square  miles,  is  not  half  the  depth  of  Maggiore.  The 
scenery  on  mountain  lakes  is,  of  course,  much  grander 
than  that  on  other  lakes. 
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31.  Lakes  with  no  Outlet. — These  lakes,  almost 
always  salt,  are  scattered  abundantly  over  the  interior  of 
continents,  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau  (the  Great 
American  Basin),  and  on  the  great  plateau  of  Central 
Asia. 

In  nearly  all  the  districts  around  these  lakes  there 
is  abundant  evidence  of  former  outlets.  On  the  hills 
around  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  Utah,  even  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  940  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  lake,  are 
to  be  seen  lake  terraces , viz.,  what  were  once  beaches 
and  shallows  of  a sheet  of  water.  The  lake  must  have 
reached  this  high  point,  and  there  it  had  an  outlet  to  the 
Pacific.  It  was  fresh  also,  for  in  the  stratified  deposits 
of  the  terraces  and  elsewhere,  the  remains  of  fresh- water 
shell-fish  are  abundant. 

Many  evidences  in  connection  with  these  lakes  point  to  a change 
in  climate  by  which  the  amount  of  rainfall  was  greatly  lessened ; 
the  climate  thus  became  drier,  the  evaporation  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  inflow  did  not  counterbalance  it.  The  water  then 
shrank  slowly  to  its  present  level.  The  chemical  elements  held  in 
solution  in  the  incoming  water,  and  gathered  by  it  from  the  ground 
over  which  it  had  passed,  either  remained  charging  the  water  of  the 
lake,  or  sank  to  the  bottom  after  combining  into  various  compounds, 
such  as  salt,  gypsum,  magnesia,  saltpetre,  borax,  and  alkalies. 
These  substances,  especially  salt,  are  often  found  in  such  quantities 
on  the  shores  during  the  driest  part  of  the  season  (when  the  water 
recedes  to  some  extent),  as  to  give  rise  to  extensive  industries. 

Other  salt  lakes  are  evidently  remnants  of  a time 
when  the  ocean  covered  the  surrounding  regions.  Such 
are  the  Caspian  Sea,  Sea  of  Aral,  and  Dead  Sea.  These 
retain  their  original  saltness,  for  the  most  part  greatly 
intensified.  In  the  Caspian  lives  a variety  of  the  common 
northern  seal  • and  one  of  the  greatest  seal  fisheries  in 
the  world  is  in  the  same  sea.  The  shell  fish  of  the 
Caspian  are  mainly  those  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
remains  of  these  are  abundant  between  the  two  seas,  as 
are  also  salt  lakes  and  pools,  and  marshes.  The  steppes 
of  Southern  Russia,  with  salt  lakes  and  deposits  of  saline 
or  alkaline  matter,  were  evidently  once  a sea  also.  (See 
under  “Asia.”) 

32.  Destruction  of  Lakes. — Lakes  may  be  destroyed 
in  two  ways.  Each  stream,  large  or  small,  that  enters 
a lake  is  laden  with  sediment,  and  as  the  still  water  of 
the  lake  will  not  hold  the  sediment,  the  latter  falls  to 
the  bottom.  Thus,  a fan-shaped  layer,  ever  increasing  in 
size,  is  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  which,  in 
time,  will  fill  up  the  lake  and  leave  an  alluvial  plain 
traversed  by  a stream. 

Where  a lake  is  situated  on  high  ground  the  stream 
issuing  from  it  will,  in  time,  wear  its  way  backward  to 
the  lake  and  drain  it.  Evidences  of  this  are  of  common 
(b) 


occurrence  along  rivers,  where  at  different  heights  above 
the  river  gorges  broad  expanses  of  alluvial  soil  show 
that  lakes  once  existed.  A similar  fate  seems  in  store 
for  Lake  Erie,  for  the  Niagara  Palis  are  slowly  but 
surely  working  their  way  towards  it.  (See  sec.  25.) 

33.  Economy  of  Lakes.— When  situated  along  a 
river  basin  they  collect  any  extraordinary  inflow  of  water 
and  allow  it  to  pass  off  again  regularly,  and  thus  prevent 
floods. 

When  of  considerable  size,  they  temper  the  climate  to 
some  extent,  at  least  in  their  immediate  neighborhood. 
“ Lakes  serve  as  basins  in  which  chemical  deposits  may 
take  place.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  and  extensive 
are  deposits  of  iron  ore,  which  chiefly  occur  in  northern 
latitudes.” 

For  the  geologist  lakes  are  of  deep  interest,  because  they 
“ receive  the  remains  of  the  plants  and  animals  washed 
down  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  entomb  these 
organisms  in  the  growing  deposits,  so  as  to  preserve  a 
record  of  the  terrestrial  life  of  the  period  during  which 
they  continue.” 

SPRINGS. 

34.  Origin. — A part  of  the  rain  that  falls  upon  the 
ground  soaks  in,  and  in  its  passage  downward  strikes 
rock  or  clay  that  it  cannot  readily  penetrate ; as  strata 
are  seldom  horizontal,  the  water  will  follow  along  the  top 
of  this  rock,  and  at  some  point  below  where  it  entered, 


Fig.  18.  ^-Spring  and  Artesian  Well,  a,  a porous  stratum  exposed  to  ram 
at  one  end  ; c,  a joint  in  impervious  stratum,  forming-  spring  ; b,  artesian 
well,  with  top  lower  than  exposed  part  of  a. 


will  reappear  at  the  surface  as  a spring.  This  is  a simple 
surface  spring.  If  the  strata  are  highly  inclined  the 
water  will  make  its  way  to  the  surface  through  cracks  in 
the  rock.  Springs  of  this  character  are  often  large. 

Should  there  be  a stratum  of  impervious  rock  or  clay 
over  the  porous  stratum,  the  water  will  not  reach  the 
surface.  If,  in  this  case,  a hole  be  bored  through  the 
upper  stratum  the  water  will  rise  in  the  hole,  and,  in 
many  cases,  flow  out  at  the  top  in  considerable  volume, 
forming  an  “ Artesian  well.”  The  point  at  which  water 
enters  strata  may  be  at  an  indefinite  distance. 
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In  addition  to  the  mere  percolation  of  water  through 
the  strata,  there  are  also  underground  streams  and  reser- 


Jb'ia.  19.— Geysers,  Iceland. 


voirs,  especially  in  limestone.  Sticks,  leaves,  and  living 
fishes  have  been  thrown  up  by  Artesian  wells. 


Some  springs  flow  steadily  throughout  the  year,  a fact  which 
shows  that  their  water  comes  from  a source  not  affected  by  rainfall ; 
others  diminish  or  disappear  during  dry  weather ; the  origin  of  the 
latter  is  near  the  surface.  Springs  will  be  more  numerous  where 
there  are  mountains ; for  there  rainfall  is  greatest,  and  the  fissured 
and  distorted  rocks  allow  the  water  to  enter  freely,  and  supply 
underground  channels  for  its  flow  and  reappearance. 

35.  Temperature  of  Springs  — Hot  Springs.  — 
Surface  springs  will  be  of  about  the  same  temperature  as 
the  surrounding  atmosphere  ; deep-seated  springs  will  be 
colder.  Hot,  or  thermal , springs  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  found  chiefly  in  regions  of  existing  or  extinct  volcanic 
action ; they  are  of  all  degrees  of  heat  up  to  the  boiling 
point.  The  Geysers  of  Iceland,  which  send  up  boiling 
water  to  the  height  of  over  a hundred  feet,  have  long 
been  known.  Others,  on  a still  larger  scale,  have  been 
recently  found  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Yellowstone. 
New  Zealand  also  contains  very  many  hot  springs. 

36.  Mineral  Springs.  — Springs  are  often  highly 
charged  with  mineral  matter.  The  sulphur  springs  of 
Ontario,  at  St.  Catharines,  Preston,  and  other  places,  are 
well  known.  The  waters  of  some  mineral  springs  yield 
large  quantities  of  salt  on  evaporation ; others  are 
charged  with  compounds  of  iron ; still  others,  with  com- 
pounds of  lime — these  latter  encrusting  all  near-lying 
objects  with  a calcareous  matter.  Besides  these  there 
are  gas  springs,  that  emit  inflammable  gas;  oil  springs, 
that  afford  petroleum ; bituminous  springs,  that  yield  a 
kind  of  tar,  or  pitch,  and  others. 


THE  OCEAN. 


1 . The  Ocean  occupies  about  three-fourths  of  the  earth’s 
surface,  or  an  area  of  145,000,000  square  miles,  and  has 
its  greatest  development  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 

The  position  and  form  of  the  ocean  depend  upon  those 
of  the  land : the  same  force  that  produced  the  upheaval 
of  the  mountain  ridges  and  the  consequent  elevation 
of  the  included  portion  of  the  earth’s  crust,  produced 
also  the  depressions  in  which,  as  the  lowest  part  of  the 
earth,  the  waters  gathered  together.  And  as  the  various 
strata  of  the  land  show  no  evidence  of  having  been 
deposited  in  deep  sea,  but  on  the  contrary,  show  abun- 
dant evidence  of  deposition  in  the  neighborhood  of  land, 
geologists  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  main  bed  of  the 
existing  ocean  has  always  been  the  bed,  though  the 


ocean  has  often  covered  land  from  which  it  is  now 
excluded.  They  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  ocean 
is  growing  deeper  in  its  main  depression,  for  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  earth  is  still  in  progress,  and  the  upheaval 
and  depression  take  place  along  the  old  lines. 

The  saltness  of  the  ocean  is  in  part,  at  least,  original,  the  result  of 
the  union  of  the  chemical  elements  chlorine  and  sodium.  These 
elements  still  exist  in  different  rocks,  soils,  etc.,  and  are  carried  by 
rivers  into  the  sea.  Some  scientific  men  hold  that  the  ocean  water 
is  slowly  becoming  salter  through  evaporation,  and  that  it  is  also 
diminishing  through  absorption  by  the  ground. 

2.  The  Different  Oceans. — The  great  mass  of  water 
on  the  earth  lies  in  the  south,  as  the  great  mass  of  land 
lies  in  the  north.  From  this  mass  of  water  branches 
extend  northward  between  the  great  bodies  of  land. 
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The  Atlantic  Ocean  extends  between  Africa  and  Europe 
on  the  east  and  the  Americas  on  the  west,  expanding 
at  the  north  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  length  of  the 
Atlantic,  reckoning  from  one  end  of  America  to  the 
other,  is  about  9000  miles  ; its  breadth  varies  from  900 
between  Norway  and  Greenland  to  over  4000  between 
Morocco  and  Florida.  The  general  form  of  the  ocean  is 
that  of  a huge  channel  with  its  opposite  shores  parallel, 
and  running  first  north-westerly  and  then  north-easterly. 

The  Pacific  Ocean  is  the  largest  of  the  oceans,  contain- 
ing twice  the  area  of  the  Atlantic.  It  extends  between 
Asia  on  the  west  and  the  Americas  on  the  east ; after 
reaching  the  equator  it  rapidly  narrows  till  at  the  north 
it  shrinks  to  a passage  thirty -six  miles  wide,  by  which  it 


communicates  with  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  breadth  along 
the  equator,  from  Peru  to  Sumatra,  is  over  12,000  miles, 
while  its  length  north  and  south  is  about  9,000. 

The  Indian  Ocean  is  but  a swell  of  the  great  southern 
ocean,  enclosed  at  the  sides  by  Africa  and  by  Australia 
with  the  islands  north  of  it,  and  terminated  by  the  high- 
lands of  Asia.  Its  breadth  and  length  are  each  about 
6,000  miles.  Antarctic  Ocean  is  the  name  given  to  that 
part  of  the  southern  ocean  within  the  Antarctic  circle. 

The  southern  limits  of  the  three  oceans,  Pacific,  Atlantic,  and 
Indian,  and  the  northern  limit  of  the  Antarctic,  as  assigned  by 
eographers,  are  purely  arbitrary.  The  important  fact  to  be  remem- 
ered  is  the  one  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  section. 

3.  Offshoots  of  the  Oceans. — The  offshoots  of  the 
ocean,  or  rather  those  parts  of  the  ocean  that  are  more  or 
less  enclosed  by  land,  go  by  various  names,  the  same 


name  often  being  borne  by  bodies  of  water  of  quite  dif- 
ferent character. 

The  term  sea  is  given  to  the  Mediterranean,  Black,  and  Baltic, 
and  also  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  the  three  first  being  land-locked,  the 
last  being  open.  The  name  gulf—  properly  a deep  bend  in  the  coast 
— is  borne  by  such  bodies  of  water  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  of  California— all  different  in  character.  Hud- 
son Bay  and  Bay  of  Bengal  are  also  different  in  form,  a bay  being 
properly  more  land-locked  than  a gulf.  A bight  is  a long,  sweeping, 
but  not  deep,  indentation  of  a coast,  as  the  Australian  Bight.  A 
sound  is  a long,  somewhat  broad,  but  shallow  body  of  water,  running 
generally  between  an  island  and  the  mainland,  as  Long  Island  Sound. 
A strait  is  a narrow  passage  between  two  bodies  of  water.  Where 
there  are  numerous  islands  over  a wide  area  of  water  the  name  archi- 
pelago is  given. 

The  Atlantic  has  many  more  of  these  offshoots  than 
any  other  ocean ; those  of  the  Pacific  are  for  the  most 
part  shut  off  from  the  main  ocean  by  islands.  The  Indian 
Ocean  has  numerous  and 
important  offshoots,  but  few 
due  to  islands. 

The  Pacific  is  preemi- 
nently the  ocean  of  islands  ; 
few  are  found  in  the  others, 
except  the  West  India  group 
in  the  western  Atlantic. 

4.  Character  of  Sur- 
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-1500  the  last  few  years  the  At- 
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the  depth  varies  from  2,000 
to  3,000  fathoms;  off  the 
island  of  St.  Thomas,  m the  West  Indies,  the  depth 
of  3,875  fathoms  was  obtained.  The  northern  part  of 
the  Pacific  is  of  about  the  same  depth  as  the  Atlantic, 
but  off  the  coast  of  Japan  the  depth  of  4,475  fathoms 
was  reached.  The  soundings  thus  obtained,  together 
with  the  existence  of  islands  such  as  the  Azores,  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  St.  Helena,  and  others  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  great  chain  extending  across  the  Pacific  from 
near  Chili  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  show  that  there  are 
submarine  plateaus  and  ridges,  and  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  ocean  floor  corresponds  in  form  to  the  surface  of  the 
exposed  land. 

The  effects  of  the  ocean  upon  the  land  are  confined  to  the  part  of 
the  shore  affected  by  the  waves  and  to  those  shallow  parts  of  the 
ocean  where  strong  currents  exist.  The  dashing  of  the  waves  on  the 
beach,  with  the  accompanying  roll  of  the  loose  stones  and  sand,  in  a 
comparatively  short  time  wear  down  the  rock  to  a flat  surface ; while 
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Fig.  20. — A,  B,  C,  showing  continuous  profile  of  bottom  of  the  ocean  traversed  by  submarine  telegraph  between  Trinity 
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the  currents  of  the  more  open  sea,  though  as  certain  in  their  action, 
are  slower  in  their  effects,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  stones  and 
sand  of  the  beach. 

In  the  depths  of  the  sea  beyond  the  action  of  waves,  the  sluggish 
currents  have  little  or  no  eroding  effect.  Soundings  have  brought 
up  mud,  or  ooze , of  the  ocean  floor,  and  its  fine  character  and  delicacy 
of  material  show  that  if  the  water  of  the  abysses  moves,  it  is  but 
slowly. 

5.  Material  of  Sea-floor. — Recent  explorations  have 
shown  that  the  sea-floor  for  a distance  of  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  shore,  consists  of  the  sedi- 
ment, or  detritus , washed  down  from  the  land,  the 
coarser  part  being  nearest  the  shore  or  in  the  track  of 
sea-currents,  the  fine  sand  and  clay  being  farthest  away 
or  accumulated  in  depressions.  These  latter  contain  abun- 
dant remains  of  sea  animals  and  land  plants.  Beyond 
this  band,  and  ranging  to  a depth  of  nearly  2,900  fathoms, 
the  floor  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  is  “ almost  uniformly 
covered  with  a widespread  deposit  of  fine  creamy  or 
grayish  mud,  generally  called  ooze,”  which  when  dried 
closely  resembles  chalk.  The  greater  part  of  this  ooze 
consists  of  chalky,  or  calcareous,  skeletons  (or  shells)  of 
a microscopic  animal  of  the  lowest  order,  living  at  the 
surface  of  the  ocean. 

The  greatest,  or  abysmal,  depths  of  the  ocean,  how- 
ever, are  covered  with  fine  red  clay,  the  product,  it  is 
thought,  of  volcanoes,  for  everywhere  no  matter  how  far 
away  from  volcanoes,  volcanic  matter  sometimes  in  large 
blocks,  has  been  dredged  up  from  the  bottom.  Some  of 
this  material,  called  pumice-stone,  may  have  been  emitted 
by  submarine  volcanoes. 

6.  Depth  of  Water  near  Shore. — The  character  of 
the  shore  indicates  the  depth  of  the  water  near  it.  If 
the  shore  is  bold  and  rocky  the  water  is  deep,  for  either 
the  cliffs  descend  below  the  water,  or  the  slope  from  their 
base  is  steep ; while  a low,  shelving  shore  has  the  same 
character  when  prolonged  under  water. 

7.  Temperature  of  the  Ocean. — “In  tropical  regions 
the  sea  is  of  necessity  warmer  than  elsewhere.  As  the 
distance  from  the  tropics  increases  the  temperature  of 
the  water  decreases.”  Though  this  is  true  in  general, 
there  are  many  modifying  circumstances. 

Land-locked  seas,  such  as  the  Mediterranean,  are  found 
to  possess  a higher  temperature  than  the  ocean  in  the 
same  latitudes ; the  temperature  in  parts  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  is  as  high  as  94°.  The  surface  water  of  the  North 
Atlantic  is  colder  than  that  of  the  North  Pacific  ; in  the 
latter  the  temperature  is  about  70°,  in  the  former  between 
44°  and  54°.  The  reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  fact 


that  the  cold  polar  water  is  almost  shut  out  of  the  North 
Pacific,  while  it  has  a wide  entrance  into  the  Atlantic, 
as  it  has  also  into  the  South  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The 
temperature  of  polar  waters  is  about  32°. 

But  the  warm  temperature  is  confined  to  surface  water 
In  the  North  Atlantic,  after  a depth  of  from  750  to 

1.000  fathoms,  the  temperature  decreases,  till  at  about 

3.000  fathoms  it  is  only  three  degrees  above  freezing 
point.  In  the  South  Atlantic  the  warm  layer  is  only 
300  fathoms  thick,  after  which  a temperature  of  about 
33°  is  soon  reached.  In  the  North  Pacific  the  bottom 
temperature  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  in  the  South  Pacific  it  sinks  to  31°,  while  the  warm 
layer  is  only  100  fathoms  thick.  In  the  tropical  regions 
it  is  a remarkable  fact  that  the  warm  surface  layer,  having 
a temperature  of  76°  or  80°,  is  only  about  300  fathoms 
thick,  followed  very  closely  by  a temperature  of  only  40°, 
and  in  very  deep  water  32°. 

At  great  depths  the  water  does  not  freeze  even  though  it  may  be 
below  the  temperature  of  32°,  because  salt  water  does  not  freeze  so 
readily  as  fresh  water,  and  because  the  pressure  of  the  overlying 
water  is  so  great— 32°  being  the  freezing  point  of  distilled  water  at 
the  surface  of  the  sea. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

Waves. 

8.  The  particles  of  water,  on  account  of  their  very 
slight  degree  of  cohesion,  move  very  readily  among 
themselves ; hence  one  body  of  water  may  readily  pass 
over  or  through  another  without  materially  disturbing  it. 
Such  streams,  or  currents , exist  in  untold  numbers  in  the 
sea;  the  vast  majority  of  these  are  merely  local,  but  others 
affect  the  whole  extent  of  the  ocean. 

The  force  with  which  wind  strikes  the  surface  of  water 
gives  rise  to  inequalities,  termed  waves,  varying  from 
ripples  to  great  hills  of  water.  Earthquakes  and  tides 
also  produce  waves. 

9.  Size  and  Rapidity. — Waves  are  not  so  high  as 
they  often  seem ; the  greatest  observed  height  in  the 
open  Atlantic,  where  they  are  the  largest,  has  been  forty- 
three  feet. 

Except  as  a part  of  the  general  current  produced  by 
winds,  the  water  of  a wave  does  not  move  forward ; an 
object  floating  on  the  water  rises  and  falls  with  the 
waves,  but  in  other  respects  is  stationary.  Motion,  or 
force,  is  communicated  to  the  water,  and  shows  itself 
in  the  effect  produced  on  the  water  by  raising  it  in  heaps 
while  passing  onward.  In  shallow  water,  however,  vaves 
have  an  onward  motion  as  a body. 
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The  height  and  rapidity  of  waves  depend  upon  the 
force  of  the  wind  and  the  breadth  and  depth  of  the 
water  over  which  they  move.  The  deeper  the  water  and 
the  greater  its  breadth,  the  greater  the  height  and  the 
force  of  the  waves. 

“ It  has  been  calculated  that  a wave  100  feet  in  breadth,  and  in 
water  100  feet  deep,  travels  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour  ; one 
1,000  feet  broad,  and  in  water  1,000  feet  deep,  at  the  rate  of  forty- 
eight  miles ; whereas  another  10,000  feet  broad,  and  in  water  10,000 
feet  deep,  will  sweep  onward  with  a velocity  of  not  less  than  154 
miles  per  hour.  ” 

10.  Force  of  Waves. — On  nearing  shore  the  lowest 
part  of  the  wave  strikes  the  ground,  and  is  retarded  in 
its  motion,  while  the  top,  continuing  forward,  curls  over 
and  breaks  in  foam. 

The  force  with  which  these  breakers  dash  upon  the  shore 
is  often  very  great.  Where  a shore  is  exposed  to  the  full 
sweep  of  the  wind,  the  gales  of  winter  send  waves  upon 
it  that  strike  with  a force  of  three  tons,  or  more,  to  the 
square  foot.  In  the  Shetland  Islands  “ blocks  of  rock, 
up  to  nine  and  a half  tons  in  weight,  had  been  washed 
together  at  a height  of  nearly  sixty  feet  above  the  sea,” 
and  “blocks  weighing  from  six  to  thirteen  and  a half 
tons  had  been  actually  quarried  out  of  the  original  bed 
at  a height  of  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  feet.” 

“At  Plymouth,  also,  blocks  of  several  tons  in  weight  have  been 
known  to  be  washed  about  the  breakwater  like  pebbles.  ” “In  Shet- 
land, also,  breakers  have  been  known  to  dash  196  feet  high,  with 
sufficient  force  to  overthrow  a wall  and  break  in  doors.  ” At  Dunnet 
Head,  on  the  Pentland  Frith,  the  windows  of  a lighthouse,  over 
300  feet  above  sea-level,  have  been  broken  by  pebbles  hurled  up  by 
the  breakers,  and  the  lighthouse  itself  has  been  flooded  with  water. 

The  disturbance  in  the  water  created  by  wind  is  felt 
far  away  from  the  region  of  the  disturbance.  This  is 
manifested  by  the  heaving  of  the  water  in  long  undula- 
tions called  ground  swell.  It  is  this  ground  swell,  especi- 
ally after  it  has  passed  over  deep  areas  of  the  sea,  that 
produces  the  grandest  breakers. 

11.  Earthquake  Waves. — The  waves  produced  near 
the  shore  by  earthquakes  are  of  a most  destructive  char- 
acter; they  roll  in  upon  the  shore  in  enormous  volume 
and  with  fearful  rapidity  and  force.  In  1883,  during  the 
earthquake  that  accompanied  the  destruction  of  Mount 
Korakoa  in  Java  (See  “Land  Surface  of  the  Earth,” 
sec.  10),  it  was  mainly  the  enormous  waves  that  caused 
the  terrible  destruction  of  life  and  property.  In  1854, 
the  town  of  Simoda,  in  J apan,  was  destroyed  by  succes- 
sive waves  that  rolled  on  shore  during  an  earthquake ; 
in  twelve  hours  and  twenty-eight  minutes  afterwards 
these  earthquake-waves  were  felt  at  San  Francisco,  a 
distance  of  4,527  miles. 


TIDES. 

(N.B. — For  explanation  of  references  to  form  and  motions  of  the 
earth,  and  to  the  sun  and  moon,  see  “ The  Earth  as  a Planet.”) 

12.  Causes  of  Tides. — It  is  a law  of  the  universe 
that  every  particle  of  matter  attracts  every  other  particle 
of  matter  however  distant,  and  “ with  a force  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance.”  It  is  this  attraction  that 
gives  weight  to  bodies. 

Both  the  sun  and  the  moon  exert  an  attractive  force 
upon  the  earth  ; that  of  the  moon  is  greater  than  that 
of  the  sun  since  the  moon  is  nearer  the  earth.  The  parti- 
cles of  water,  owing  to  their  slight  degree  of  cohesion, 
display  the  influence  of  the  attraction  by  rising  up  towards 
the  attracting  body  in  a vast  wave,  or  bulge.  As  the  earth 
moves  rapidly  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east,  each  portion 
of  the  surface  is  successively  presented  to  the  attracting 
body.  Thus  the  tidal-wave  travels  round  the  earth. 

W ere  the  earth  one  sheet  of  water,  the  tide  wave — 
which  is  similar  in  character  to  ordinary  waves — would 
pass  round  the  earth  with  perfect  regularity;  but  its 
path  is  interrupted  by  the  continents  and  islands,  con- 
sequently its  course  is  devious  in  the  extreme.  In  the 
southern  ocean  the  wave  advances  westward  quite  regu- 
larly ; in  the  Atlantic  it  advances  north  in  a curve  that 
crosses  the  ocean ; in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans  it 
advances  both  west  and  north. 

When  the  crest  of  the  wave  reaches  a place,  it  is  said 
to  be  high-water , or  high-tide  ; and  two  or  more  places 
that  the  tidal  wave  reaches  simultaneously,  have  high 
water  at  the  same  time,  no  matter  how  far  apart,  or  in 
what  direction  from  each  other,  they  may  be. 

But  the  endless  variety  of  sea  coast  produces  an  end- 
less variation  in  the  time  of  high-water.  Thus,  when  it 
is  high-water  at  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  a few 
miles  away  in  various  parts  of  Minas  Basin  (an  offshoot 
of  the  bay)  it  is  not  high-water  till  an  hour  later. 

13.  Number  of  Tides  Daily — Causes. — About  six 
hours  and  thirteen  minutes  elapse  from  the  time  when 
the  outmost  rim  of  the  tidal  wave  reaches  a place 
till  the  crest  of  the  wave  arrives  ; in  other  words,  the 
tide  is  six  hours  and  thirteen  minutes  in  rising.  After 
the  crest  passes,  the  water  slowly  falls  for  the  same  period 
of  time  as  it  occupied  in  rising ; then  a pause  of  a few 
minutes  takes  place,  after  which  the  water  is  again  seen 
to  advance,  and  in  six  hours  more  it  will  again  be  high- 
tide  although  no  attracting  body  is  visible  ; another  slow 
retreat  follows  after  a similar  length  of  time. 
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Thus,  in  twenty -four  hours  and  fifty-two  minutes  there 
are  two  high-tides  and  two  low- tides.  The  usual  explana- 
tion of  this  phenomenon  is  as  follows  : — 

The  attracting  body — moon  or  sun — attracts  the  whole  mass  of 
the  earth,  land  as  well  as  water.  The  ground  is  rigid — if  one  part 
moves  by  attraction  the  whole  moves  at  the  same  instant.  Water  is 
not  rigid,  its  particles  move  freely  among  themselves,  and  one  part 
may  be  affected  without  materially  affecting  another  part.  When 
the  attracting  body  raises  up  the  mobile  water  in  a heap  beneath  it, 
the  whole  mass  of  the  ground  starts  forward  as  well,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent ; the  water  still  remains  heaped  up,  but  not  as  high  as 
it  otherwise  would  be.  As  the  solid  ground  starts  forward  in  obedi- 
ence to  attraction,  the  mass  of  water  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
earth  will  not  instantly  follow,  but  lag  somewhat  behind  and  will 
have  the  appearance  of  advancing  on  the  land,— the  shore  is  in  reality 
being  pulled  away  from  it. 

14.  Spring  and  Neap  Tides.— The  tides  produced 
by  the  sun  alone  are  less  than  half  the  height  of  those 
produced  by  the  moon  alone,  though  the  influence  of 
neither  planet  is  at  any  time  absent  from  that  of  the 
other.  If  the  attraction  of  the  moon  and  that  of  the 
sun  were  exerted  in  the  same  line  the  effect  upon  the 
water  would  be  greater  than  that  produced  by  one  alone. 


Fig.  21.— Spring  Tides;  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon  exerted  in  the 
same  line.  In  both  figures  the  water  is  represented  by  the  shaded  portions. 

This  state  of  things  happens  twice  a month — at  new  and 
at  full  moon.  In  the  first  case  the  attraction  of  both  is 
exerted  on  the  same  mass  of  water  beneath,  and  on  the 
same  part  of  the  solid  earth ; consequently  the  water 
beneath  will  be  raised  higher,  and  the  earth  drawn  more 
powerfully  from  the  water  on  the  opposite  side,  and  so 
on  each  side  the  tides  will  be  higher.  At  the  full  moon 
the  moon  and  sun  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth, 
nearly ; each  attracts  the  water,  and  each  produces  a tidal 
wave,  the  moon’s  being  the  higher.  But  as  the  moon 
attracts  the  solid  earth  more  powerfully  than  does  the 
sun,  the  distance  that  the  earth  in  consequence  advances 
toward  the  moon  counterbalances  the  greater  height  of 
the  moon’s  tide.  Thus  these  spring  tides  are  equally 
high  on  opposite  sides  of  the  earth. 

When  the  sun  and  moon  exert  their  influence  at  right 
angles,  they  tend  to  draw  the  water  one  from  the  other  : 
hence  the  tides  will  be  low.  These  are  termed  neap 
tides.  The  higher  the  water  rises  the  farther  will  it  run 
off  when  it  falls. 


15.  Height  of  Tides. — The  height  to  which  tides  rise 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the  coast,  the  kind  of  basin 
they  enter,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  coast  is  exposed 
to  the  direct  advance  of  the  tidal  wave. 

In  the  Pacific,  where  the  water  is  deep,  very  little 
change  in  height  is  noticed,  sometimes  scarcely  over  a 
foot ; but  where  the  tidal  wave  enters  a wide-mouthed 
basin  with  converging  and  perpendicular  sides,  such  as 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  the  water,  unable  to  spread  out  as 
the  wave  advances,  must  rise  in  perpendicular  height. 
At  the  head  of  one  branch  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  the 
height  of  seventy  feet  has  been  reached. 


Moqm  In  Quadrature 

Fig.  22.— Nf.ap  Tides  : attraction  of  moon  and  sun  at  right  angles;  the  moon 
tide  being  higher  than  the  sun  tide. 


16.  Phenomena  of  Tides.— In  the  exposed  and  con- 
verging mouths  of  rivers  the  tidal  wave  often  enters  like 
a bank,  or  wall,  of  water  and  with  furious  speed,  some- 
times causing  great  destruction.  This  bore , as  it  is  termed, 
is  seen  in  the  rivers  of  China,  in  the  Hoogly,  the  Garonne, 
Severn,  Amazon,  and  many  others.  In  one  of  the  Chinese 
rivers  the  bore  is  thirty  feet  high. 

In  channels  that  expose  a wide  mouth  to  the  wave,  but 
that  have  a narrow  egress,  the  current  produced  is  often 
very  rapid ; in  Pentland  Frith  the  current  runs  from  ten 
to  twelve  miles  an  hour.  Among  islands  two  opposing 
tidal  waves  often  meet  and,  especially  in  stormy  weather, 
result  in  a whirlpool. 

On  very  shelving  shores,  such  as  are  found  in  Cumber- 
land and  Shepody  Bays,  offshoots  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
the  tide  falls  off  for  miles,  leaving  vast  flats  exposed. 
Over  these  flats,  too,  the  advancing  tide  takes  the  form 
of  the  bore. 

Lakes,  even  large  ones,  have  scarcely  any  perceptible 
tide  due  to  solar  or  lunar  influence,  the  whole  surface  of 
such  bodies  of  water  being  equally  attracted  at  nearly 
the  same  moment. 

CURRENTS  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

17.  For  obvious  reasons  very  little  is  known  about  the 
currents  of  the  sea  below  the  surface  currents  ; but  the 
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soundings  made  with  the  thermometer  have  shown  a 
sudden  fall  of  temperature  after  a certain  depth  was 
reached ; also  the  soundings  have  revealed  the  existence 
of  masses  of  water  (between  Scotland  and  the  Faroe 
Islands,  for  example)  lying  side  by  side  having  very 
different  temperatures.  In  each  of  these  cases  only 
currents  moving  from  arctic  regions  could  produce  the 
phenomena  observed.  Surface  currents,  as  the  Gulf 
Stream,  are  known  to  have  temperatures  widely  different 
from  the  surrounding  water  ; hence  it  is  inferred  that 
under-currents  have  the  same  peculiarity. 

There  are  very  many  circumstances  that  modify,  or  wholly  change, 
the  direction  of  currents, — barriers  of  any  kind,  a projecting  point 
of  land,  a concave  shore,  a ledge  of  rock,  ridges  far  below  the  surface 
or  rising  as  islands  in  the  sea,  winds,  unequal  temperature  and  con- 
sequently unequal  evaporation,  conflicting  currents,  inequalities  of 
bed,  accumulations  of  sediment,  etc. 

18.  Causes  of  Ocean  Currents.— The  first  great 
cause  of  ocean  currents  is  the  inequality  with  which  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  is  heated.  If  one  side  of  a vessel 
containing  water  be  heated  the  water  will  flow  off  from 
that  side  and  its  place  be  taken  by  the  water  lying  next 
it.  Thus  a current  is  formed.  The  great  heat  of  the 
tropical  regions  raises  the  temperature  of  the  ocean 
within  their  bounds,  and  the  water  will  consequently 
flow  off  toward  the  north  and  south.  This  in  part  gives 
rise  to  the  drift  currents. 

A second  cause  exists  in  the  trade  winds.  (See  “The  Ah 
mosphere,”  sec.  13.)  W inds,  besides  raising  the  water  into 
waves,  drive  it  forward  often  with  destructive  effect,  inun- 
dating low-lying  districts  such  as  exist  along  the  North  Sea. 
Where  the  winds  are  constant  the  current  of  water  so  pro- 
duced will  be  constant  also.  The  north-east  trade  winds 
north  of  the  equator  produce  a current  from  the  north- 
east, while  the  south-east  trade  winds  south  of  the  equator 
give  rise  to  a current  from  the  south-east ; the  united 
winds  blowing  westward  carry  the  water  with  them. 

A third  cause  is  the  excessive  evaporation  in  the  tropical 
regions  ; the  water  thus  removed  is  replaced  by  the  colder 
water  from  beyond  the  tropics,  for  water  naturally  flows 
toward  a spot  in  which  the  ordinary  level  has  been 
reduced  below  that  of  the  surrounding  water. 

19.  Chief  W arm  Currents.  —The  Equatorial  Current. 
Starting  off  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  especially  where 
the  trade  winds  begin  to  be  felt,  this  current,  produced 
by  the  union  of  the  current  from  the  north-east  and  that 
from  the  south-east,  flows  westerly  across  the  Atlantic  to 
South  America,  where  it  is  obstructed  ; resuming  again 
to  the  west  of  South  America  it  flows  across  the  Pacific 


to  China  and  the  East  India  Islands,  with  a breadth  of 
about  3,000  miles,  and  with  a velocity  of  from  two  to 
three  miles  an  hour.  When,  in  the  Atlantic,  this  current 
reaches  South  America  it  divides  on  the  projecting  corner 
of  that  continent ; one  part,  called  the  Brazilian  Current , 
flows  southward  along  the  coast,  and  afterwards  turning 
to  the  south-east,  under  the  name  of  the  Connecting  Cur- 
rent, joins  a current  from  the  pole  and  returns  to  the 
equatorial  current,  thus  describing  a circle.  The  northern 
portion  of  the  current  flows  along  the  north  of  South 
America;  on  striking  the  West  India  Islands  a part  of 
it  is  checked  and  turned  from  its  course,  while  the  other 
part  passes  onward,  enters  the  shallow  and  confined  basin 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  sweeps  around  it,  passes  out 
between  Cuba  and  Florida,  then  turning  northward  flows 
between  the  Bahamas  and  Florida,  and  enters  the  At- 
lantic with  a velocity  of  from  three  to  five  miles  an  hour, 
and  is  known  as  the  Gulf  Stream. 

The  Gulf  Stream,  whose  waters  are  of  a dark  blue  color 
readily  distinguishable  from  the  green  water  around  it,  has 
a temperature  as  it  issues  from  the  Straits  of  Florida  of 
about  80° ; its  breadth  is  about  thirty-two  miles  and  its 
depth  about  2,000  feet ; flowing  along  the  coast  of  the 
United  States  it  rapidly  broadens  and  loses  depth.  When 
off  New  York  it  turns  more  to  the  north-east,  leaving  the 
American  coast ; one  part  of  it  now  continues  north-east 
with  water  from  10°  to  15°  warmer  than  the  ocean,  and 
joining  the  general  northern  surface  drift  from  the  tropics 
spreads  out  over  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
bathing  the  shores  of  Britain  and  Norway;  the  other  part 
turns  eastward,  crosses  the  Atlantic  and  finally  joins  the 
north-east  current  to  be  again  swept  westward.  (See 
“The  Atmosphere,”  sec.  27.) 

In  the  western  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  southern 
part  of  the  Equatorial  Current  is,  in  part,  turned  from  its 
course  by  the  islands ; some  of  it  runs  down  the  coast  of 
Australia  to  join  the  cold  current  from  the  south,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  rest  forcing  its  way  through  the' 
islands  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  strikes  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and,  passing  south-east  along  Madagascar  and  through 
Mozambique  channel,  bends  eastward  on  reaching  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  after  a time  is  finally  lost  in 
the  drift  current  from  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  The  north- 
ern part  of  the  equatorial  current,  on  reaching  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  bends  sharply  north,  then  turning  north- 
east, under  the  name  of  the  Japan  Current , or  Kuro 
Si vo,  it  sweeps  in  a broad,  dark  blue  current  past  Japan 
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and  across  the  North  Pacific,  where  it  again  bends  south- 
ward, till  off  the  coast  of  Mexico  it  enters  the  general 
westward  flow  once  more.  This  current  is  not  so  warm 
as  the  Gulf  Stream,  for  it  does  not  originate  in  such 
shallow  water  as  the  latter,  nor  in  a land-locked  basin. 
As  the  surface  of  the  North  Pacific  is  much  warmer  than 
that  of  the  Atlantic  (See  “The  Ocean,”  sec.  7),  the 
effects  of  this  current  are  not  so  marked  as  those  of  the 
Gulf  Stream. 

20.  Periodical  and  Local  Currents.  — Where  winds 
change  according  to  the  season  the  currents  will  change 
also,  as  in  the  northern  Indian  Ocean. 

The  excess  of  evaporation  in  the  Mediterranean  over  the 
inflow  from  rivers  causes  a strong  current  to  set  in  from 
the  Atlantic  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Similar 
to  this  in  cause  are  the  currents  entering  from  the 
Caspian  into  its  land-locked  offshoots. 

21.  Cold  Currents. — The  great  western  sweep  of  the 
currents  carries  the  water  away  from  the  western  shores 
of  Africa  and  South  America ; the  surface  of  the  sea  is 
thus  lowered  in  those  regions,  and,  in  consequence,  water 
from  the  Antarctic  will  flow  in  to  supply  the  place. 
Hence  there  is  a general  set  of  the  Antarctic  water  north- 


ward, giving  rise  to  cold  currents  along  the  west  of 
Africa  and  South  America  and  for  a similar  reason  along 
the  west  of  Australia. 

Again,  the  Gulf  Stream,  with  the  warm  surface  drift, 
flows  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  North  Atlantic,  thus 
tending  to  lower  the  water  on  the  western  side ; cc  n- 
sequently  a cold  Polar  current  sets  down  along  Green- 
land, and,  meeting  with  another  from  Baffin  Bay,  flows 
down  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  as  the  Labra- 
dor Current , as  far,  at  least,  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

22.  Phenomena  of  Currents. — Floating  material  of 
all  kinds  is  apt  to  collect  within  a space  around  which 
water  flows ; hence  directly  to  the  north  of  the  north 
equatorial  current  there  is  a vast  extent  of  the  ocean 
covered  with  sea-weed,  and  known  as  the  Sargasso  Sea;. 
similar  regions  are  found  north  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  in  other  places.  These  masses  of  weed  are  not  torn 
from  rocks,  but  grow  where  they  are  found  floating  on 
the  water.  They  are  the  home  of  countless  myriads  of 
marine  animals. 

Tropical  productions  are  borne  by  the  currents  Co 
regions  far  distant,  and  polar  sea-animals  and  plants  are 
met  with  in  the  temperate  zones. 


THE  ATMOSPHERE. 


1.  Importance  of  the  Air. — Though  all  the  opera- 
tions of  what  is  termed  “ nature  ” are  closely  united,  yet 
the  phenomena  connected  with  the  air  are  so  varied,  so 
all-pervading,  that  the  air  has  justly  been  called  the  one 
essential  feature  in  connection  with  our  earth ; not  only 
do  heat  and  cold,  light  and  darkness,  storm  and  calm, 
depend  upon  it,  but  even  life  itself,  whether  in  plant  or 
animal,  in  the  deepest  sea  or  on  the  highest  land. 

2.  Composition  of  Air. — The  air  is  a fluid,  and  obeys 
the  same  laws  as  other  fluids. 

Pure  air  is  made  up  of  a mixture  of  two  gases,  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  in  the  proportion  by  weight  of  twenty- one 
parts  in  a hundred  of  the  former,  and  seventy-nine  of 
the  latter ; these  proportions  are  everywhere  the  same. 

But  we  know  that  other  substances  must  be  in  the 
atmosphere,  although  they  form  no  part  of  pure  air. 
When  water  evaporates — that  is,  turns  into  vapor — we 
can  often  see  it  .pass  off  into  the  air ; air,  therefore,  con- 


tains aqueous , or  watery , vapor.  When  plants  or  animals 
are  decaying  a gas  is  found  to  be  given  off,  viz.,  carbonic 
acid  gas ; the  same  gas  is  present  in  the  breath  that 
comes  from  the  lungs  of  animals ; it  is  given  off  in  large 
quantities  from  active  volcanoes,  and  also  from  some 
extinct  ones.  Next  to  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  these  two 
substances  are  the  most  important  in  the  atmosphere. 

Though  their  quantity  is  great  yet  the  proportion  they  bear  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  air  is  small ; of  aqueous  vapor  there  are  from 
four  to  sixteen  parts  by  weight  in  a thousand  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
the  proportion  is  much  less.  The  air  resting  on  a surface  a mile 
square  is  estimated  to  contain  13,800  tons  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or 
3,700  tons  of  pure  carbon. 

There  are  other  substances  in  the  air  in  minute  quantities,  such 
as  ammonia ; solid  matter  of  many  kinds,  seen  in  the  dust,  or  motes, 
in  a beam  of  light ; of  these,  carbon,  the  black  part  of  smoke,  is  the 
most  important ; oxygen,  chemically  united  with  carbon,  produces 
carbonic  acid  gas. 

3.  Importance  of  these  Gases. — The  aqueous  vapor 
of  the  air  gives  rise  to  rain,  snow,  mist,  hail,  dew,  and 
frost,  and  is  the  cause  of  storms.  (See  also  sec.  8). 
Oxygen  sustains  animal  life ; it  enters  the  lungs,  unites 
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with  the  surplus  carbon  of  the  blood,  producing  the 
carbonic  acid  gas  which  is  given  off  in  the  breath. 
Plants  in  their  leaves  change  this  gas  back  again  to 
carbon  and  oxygen,  retaining  the  carbon  and  setting  free 
the  oxygen. 

Thus  what  is  thrown  off  by  animals  is  taken  up  by 
plants  as  necessary  for  their  growth,  and  what  is  thrown 
'off  by  plants  is  taken  up  by  animals. 

4.  Weight  of  the  Air. — The  earth  attracts  all  things 
to  it  and  thus  gives  them  weight;  air,  therefore,  has 
weight. 

If  a bottle  have  air  forced  into  it  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  and 
then  be  closely  corked  and  weighed,  it  will  be  found  to  weigh  more 
than  before  the  air  was  forced  into  it. 

The  force  with  which  the  air  presses  downward  upon 
the  earth  is  ascertained  by  means  of  a barometer  ;*  this 
force  is  nearly  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square  inch  at  the 
level  of  the  sea.  There  the  whole  mass  of  the  air  is 
overhead — extending  to  a distance  variously  estimated 
at  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  weight  of  the  column  of  air 
be  diminished,  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  will  fall 
accordingly  ; the  mercury  in  the  barometer  falls  in  pro- 
portion as  we  rise  above  the  sea,  for  then  some  of  the  air 
is  below  us.  By  careful  attention  to  this  fact  the  baro- 
meter has  become  of  great  value  in  determining  the 
elevation  of  places  above  sea-level. 

5.  Density  of  the  Air— The  air  is  a highly  elastic 
fluid,  yielding  to  pressure  and  expanding  indefinitely 
when  the  pressure  is  taken  away.  Consequently  the  air 
next  the  earth  is  denser  than  that  farther  removed.  At 
the  distance  of  about  three  and  a half  miles  above  the 
earth  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  stands  only  fifteen 
inches  high.  This  fact  shows  that  half  the  weight  of  the 
air  is  below  that  elevation. 

Animals  do  not  feel  the  great  weight  of  the  atmosphere  pressing 
upon  them,  because  the  cavities  of  the  body  are  filled  with  elastic 
gases  that  counteract  the  pressure  of  the  air ; these  gases,  in  their 
efforts  to  expand,  press  outward  in  all  directions,  with  a force  equal 
to  the  inward  pressure  of  the  air.  On  ascending  high  mountains,  or 
on  going  up  in  balloons,  the  nose,  ears,  etc.,  are  apt  to  bleed,  for  the 
outside  pressure  being  somewhat  removed,  the  internal  gases  expand 
and  burst  the  more  delicate  blood-vessels. 

6.  Changes  in  Pressure  of  the  Air.— The  pressure 
of  the  air  decreases  as  the  height  above  the  sea-level 
increases  ; but  the  pressure  at  the  sea-level  is  not  uniform 
over  the  globe,  nor  is  the  pressure  at  the  same  place 
always  constant.  At  one  time  the  pressure  may  be  high — 
that  is,  the  mercury  may  stand  somewhat  over  thirty 


inches  in  the  barometer  tube;  at  another  it  may  be  low — 
that  is,  standing  somewhat  less  than  thirty  inches  in 
height.  (See  “Storms,”  sec.  21.) 

The  causes  producing  these  changes  are  not  fully  known.  It  is 
known,  however,  that  heat  affects  the  air  by  causing  it  to  expand ; 
hence,  a heated  portion,  by  becoming  more  bulky  than  the  neighbor- 
ing air,  in  part  flows  off.  Thus  warm  air  is  lighter  than  cold  air. 
Aqueous  vapor  is  found  to  be  lighter  than  air,  and  if  a great  deal 
of  this  should  be  present  the  pressure  will  be  low. 

As  the  barometer  indicates  any  change  in  the  pressure  of  the 
air,  and  as  aqueous  vapor  is  more  or  less  connected  with  all  storms, 
the  barometer  is  of  great  practical  value  for  the  sailor,  and  for  the 
farmer  as  well. 

7.  Heat  of  the  Air. — It  is  very  evident  that  we  derive 
our  heat  from  the  sun ; the  small  quantity  that  may  find 
its  way  outward  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  inap- 
preciable. But  we  know  that  the  heat  is  almost  all 
confined  within  a space  of  a few  thousand  feet  above 
the  earth.  Beyond  a certain  elevation,  varying  from 
near  or  at  the  sea-level  in  the  polar  regions,  to  over  16,000 
feet  within  the  tropics,  the  temperature  is  always  below 
the  freezing  point ; at  still  higher  elevations  the  cold  is 
so  intense  that  nothing  can  live.  Yet  the  heat  from  the 
sun  passes  through  this  icy  region  in  order  to  reach  and 
warm  the  earth. 

8.  How  the  Earth  is  Warmed. — The  atmosphere 
permits  the  luminous  direct  heat  of  the  sun  to  pass 
through  it  unobstructed — without  warming  it.  This  heat 
is  arrested  by  the  earth,  part  of  it  is  absorbed  and  warms 
the  ground,  but  the  greater  part  is  radiated  back  into 
the  air,  not,  however,  as  luminous  or  light-giving  heat, 
but  as  dark  heat ; this  dark  heat  the  aqueous  vapor  in  the 
air  will  not  allow  to  pass  away  readily:  hence  it  “ warms 
up  the  air  ” by  warming  the  aqueous  vapor  in  it ; in  this 
manner  the  heat  is  retained. 

So,  when  the  sun  is  withdrawn,  instead  of  an  icy  air  instantly 
coming  on  and  freezing  everything,  even  in  a summer’s  night,  a 
warm  covering  lies  over  the  whole  land.  In  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  at  a distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  where  the  air  is 
thin,  there  is  but  little  aqueous  vapor,  and  hence  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  heat  from  passing  off  into  space  un perceived,  and  in 
consequence,  the  cold  is  intense.  So,  if  aqueous  vapor  were  removed, 
life  would  perish  from  the  earth,  and  all  things  be  scorched  by  day, 
frozen  by  night. 

The  extent  to  which  the  air  is  heated,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
amount  of  heat  there  is  in  the  air,  is  indicated  by  the  thermometer .* 

At  the  sea-level,  with  the  ordinary  barometric  pressure,  pure 
fresh  water  boils  at  a temperature  of  212°,  and  freezes  at  a tempera- 
ture of  32°.  If  the  normal  pressure  is  changed,  a change  in  the 
phenomena  attending  these  degrees  of  heat  will  take  place. 

The  pressure  diminishes  as  we  rise  above  the  sea-level,  and  it  is 
found  that  water  will  boil  at  a much  lower  temperature  than  212°. 
Thus,  in  the  Andes,  at  a height  of  13,000  feet,  water  boils  at  190". 
Hence  the  height  of  a place  above  the  sea-level  may  be  determined 
by  observing  the  degree  of  temperature  at  which  water  boils.  A 
greater  degree  of  pressure  than  that  exerted  by  the  atmosphere 
would  prevent  water  boiling  at  212°,  or  freezing  at  32°. 


The  barometer  must  here  be  procured  and  fully  described. 


The  construction  and  action  of  the  thermometer  must  be  fully  explained. 
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As  the  aqueous  vapor  arrests  radiated  heat,  the  warmest 
temperature  will  be  found  nearest  the  earth.  As  a rule, 
heat  decreases  as  we  ascend,  but  not  uniformly ; a great 
many  circumstances  influence  it ; it  is  found*  however, 
that  the  temperature  falls  one  degree  for  about  every  590 
feet  of  ascent.  (See  “ Climate/’  sec.  29.) 

MOISTURE  OF  THE  AIR. 

9.  The  moisture  of  the  air  is  directly  due  to  evaporation. 
Everywhere  on  the  earth,  even  in  polar  regions  or  in 
sandy  deserts,  evaporation  is  taking  place,  though,  other 
things  being  equal,  where  the  heat  is  greatest  evaporation 
is  greatest,  for  warm  air  can  contain  more  aqueous  vapor 
than  cold  air.  Wind,  by  carrying  off  aqueous  vapor,  and 
thus  constantly  bringing  other  air  to  take  up  moisture, 
greatly  aids  evaporation.  The  greatest  evaporation  takes 
place  in  the  tropical  regions,  for  there  the  heat  is  greatest 
and  water  abundant.  The  dryness  of  air  causes  moisture 
to  be  rapidly  turned  to  invisible  vapor,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather. 

Absolutely  dry  air  does  not  exist  in  nature,  since  moisture  is  all- 
pervading.  When  we  see  steam  or  smoke  from  a factory  extending 
far  away  through  the  air,  it  is  a sign  that  the  air  is  heavily  laden  with 
moisture. 

The  magnitude  of  evaporation  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
all  the  rain,  snow,  rivers,  lakes,  etc.,  owe  their  origin  more  or  less 
directly  to  evaporation. 

Rooms  are  made  cool  in  summer  by  sprinkling  water  on  the  floor ; 
and  a shower  of  rain  cools  the  air.  In  each  case  evaporation  takes 
place,  and  the  heat  that  produces  it  is  abstracted  from  the  air  or  the 
wet  surface.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  moisture  of  the  air  con- 
denses— turns  into  mist  or  rain — the  heat  that  is  taken  up  is  given 
out  again  where  the  condensation  takes  place. 

10.  Condensation  of  Vapor. — Warm  air  can  contain 
more  moisture  than  cold  air.  If  air  is  saturated,  any 
lowering  of  temperature,  that  is,  any  withdrawal  of  heat, 
is  followed  by  condensation.  The  moisture  that  the  air 
cannot  hold  as  invisible  vapor  appears  in  different  forms. 

Dew. — In  the  summer  when  the  ground,  during  the 
night,  by  giving  off  heat,  cools  the  air  in  contact  with  it 
below  the  point  at  which  it  cannot  contain  all  its  moisture, 
some  of  the  moisture  condenses  and  forms  what  is  known 
as  dew.  If  the  sky  is  clear  dew  forms  rapidly,  for  the 
heat  passes  away  more  readily  than  if  the  sky  is  cloudy. 

Frost. — If  the  cooling  continues  till  the  point  of  tem- 
perature indicated  by  32°  on  the  thermometer  is  reached, 
frost  is  formed.  Frost  consists  of  minute  particles  of  ice , 
which  is  water  in  a crystallized  or  solid  form. 

Mist  or  Fog. — Dew  and  frost  are  formed  from  the 
moisture  of  the  air  in  close  contact  with  the  surface  that 
gives  off  its  heat.  • If  a mass  of  warm  moist  air  is  cooled 


to  the  dew  point  by  the  cool  ground,  or  other  means,  the 
moisture  that  it  can  no  longer  contain  in  an  invisible 
state  appears  as  mist , or  fog. 

Clouds. — If  the  mist,  instead  of  lying  along  the  ground, 
is  high  in  the  air,  the  term  cloud  is  applied  to  it. 

When  warm  moisture-laden  air,  borne  along  by  wind, 
strikes  a mountain,  the  air  is  forced  up  where  the  tem- 
perature is  lower,  it  will,  therefore,  be  cooled,  and  mist 
or  clouds  formed.  Also,  the  warm  air  from  near  the 
ground,  is  constantly  rising  with  its  load  of  moisture ; 
this  condenses  and  takes  a visible  form  when  the  colder 
regions  above  reduce  the  temperature  to  the  dew  point, 
or  where  the  air,  being  no  longer  so  dense,  cannot  contain 
the  same  quantity  of  moisture  in  an  invisible  state. 

The  air  is  constantly  in  motion,  so  that  clouds  assume  every 
variety  of  form.  When  the  clouds  suddenly  appear  in  a clear  sky, 
we  know  a lowering  of  temperature  has  taken  place ; if  clouds  dis- 
appear the  temperature  has  risen.  In  the  first  case  a body  of  cool 
air  may  have  suddenly  invaded  the  warm  air  ; in  the  second,  warm 
air  has  mingled  with  the  cool. 

Rain. — If,  after  the  formation  of  clouds,  the  conden- 
sation still  goes  on,  the  mist-particles  unite  and,  becoming 
too  heavy  to  be  upborne  by  the  air,  fall  gradually  down- 
wards, the  drops  getting  larger  as  they  fall  till  they 
become  rain. 

The  amount  of  rain  that  falls  will  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air,  and  the  degree  to  which 
the  air  is  cooled.  Hence,  where  evaporation  is  greatest 
rain  will  be  most  copious,  as  within  the  tropics;  and 
where  it  is  least,  rain  will  be  least,  as  in  the  arctic 
regions.  (See  “ Climate,”  secs.  29,  30.) 

Rain  washes  from  the  air  some  of  its  gases  and  solid 
matter,  thus  purifying  it  and  adding  to  the  soil  what  is 
needful  for  vegetable  growth. 

Snow. — When  the  mist  condensed  from  clouds  is 
cooled  down  to  the  freezing  point  (32°),  it  takes  the  form 
of  crystals  of  ice,  which,  being  blown  together,  form 
snow.  The  ice-crystals,  or  disks,  though  of  many  beauti- 
ful patterns,  are  all  six-sided. 

In  ascending  into  the  air  we  at  last  reach  a point  at  which  the 
temperature  is  never  above  freezing  point.  This  point  is  called  the 
snow-tine.  It  will  vary  in  height  above  the  ground  according  to  the 
character  of  the  regions  beneath.  Over  the  ocean  it  is  uniform  in 
height  from  east  to  west,  and  slopes  off  gradually  from  the  tropics 
to  the  polar  regions,  where  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Land 
warms  the  air  to  a greater  distance  upward  than  does  the  sea  : hence 
the  snow-line  is  higher  over  land  than  over  sea  in  the  same  latitudes, 
reaching  sometimes  nearly, 20,000  feet  above  sea  level.  Over  moun- 
tains it  is  also  higher  than  over  plains,  for  mountains  force  warm  air 
far  up  into  the  atmosphere. 

Glaciers. — In  mountains  that  extend  above  the  snow- 
line, snow  accumulates  in  large  quantities,  and  gradually 
sliding  down  the  slopes  becomes  greatly  compressed  in 
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the  narrow  valleys  below ; this  pressure,  together  with 
the  partial  melting  of  the  snow  when  it  gets  below  the 
snow-line,  turns  the  snow  into  more  or  less  solid  ice. 
This  ice  acts  precisely  like  water;  it  flows  down  the 
valleys  towards  the  lowlands,  turns  corners,  goes  over 
precipices  and  reunites;  flows  faster  in  the  middle  than 
at  the  sides,  and  carries  along  with  it  loads  of  stone  and 
earth  in  long  lines,  called  moraines , that  have  fallen  upon 


Fig.  23. — Glaciers.  Showing  medial  and  lateral  moraines  and  boulder-capped 
ice  cones. 


it  from  the  mountain  sides.  Glaciers  also  have  affluents, 
as  do  rivers,  each  affluent  uniting  with  the  main  glaciers 
as  completely  as  water  unites  with  water. 

Sleet  and  Hail.' — The  former  of  these  consists  of  rain 
and  half  melted  snow ; the  latter  of  ice,  the  cause  pro- 
ducing which  is  not  fully  known : from  their  frequent 
occurrence  during  thunder-storms  they  are  thought  to 
owe  to  electricity  their  origin  and  often  peculiar  shape. 


MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  AIR. 

Winds. 

11.  Causes  of  Winds. — When  a pail  of  water  is 
dipped  from  a pond  or  cistern,  the  surrounding  water  is 
seen  to  rush  in  and  fill  the  hollow  made  by  the  removal 
of  the  pailful.  All  fluids,  air  being  one  of  them,  act 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  the  downward  pressure  of  the 
fluid  that  forces  the  part  next  the  vacancy  sideways  into 
the  vacancy. 

If  we  stand  near  a large  bonfire  we  feel  a wind  drawing 
towards  the  fire ; and  we  see  sparks,  smoke,  etc.,  rising 
rapidly  upward.  The  fire  heats  the  air,  and,  thus  heated, 
the  air  ascends,  creating  a partial  vacancy;  the  down- 
ward pressure  of  the  surrounding  air  forces  the  neigh- 
boring air  sideways  into  the  vacancy  : motion  of  the  air  is 
thus  caused,  which  is  wind. 

In  other  words,  the  heated  and  ascending  air  creates 
an  area  of  low  pressure.  (See  “ Changes  in  Pressure  of 
the  Air,”  sec.  6.)  The  surrounding  cooler  air  has  a high 
pressure,  and  air  from  an  area  of  high  pressure  flows 
into  an  area  of  low  pressure. 

In  like  manner  the  sun  heats  up  some  portions  of  the 
earth’s  surface  more  than  it  does  other  portions ; vast 
areas  having  unequal  pressure,  are  thus  formed,  and  a 
movement  of  air  from  areas  of  high  pressure  will  take 
place  toward  areas  of  low  pressure.  All  the  various  winds 
owe  their  origin , directly  or  indirectly , to  inequality  in  the 
heating  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

12.  Constant  Winds. — In  the  tropical  regions  the 
heat  is  constant  and  the  evaporation  excessive — two  con- 
ditions that  produce  a constant  area  of  low  pressure;  there 
will  therefore  be  a constant  flow  of  air  from  both  north 
and  south  towards  the  tropics  in  order  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  which  has  risen  on  being  heated.  But  the  place  of 
the  air  flowing  in  from  the  polar  regions  must  be  supplied 
by  other  air.  The  heated  air  that  rises  within  the  tropics 
flows  off  as  an  upper  current  towards  the  polar  regions ; 
when  beyond  the  tropics  it  descends,  in  part  at  least,  to 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  the  most  of  it  keeps  on 
its  course,  but  some,  turning  round,  flows  back  to  the 
tropics  along  with  the  wind  from  the  polar  regions. 

Thus  there  are  two  constant  atmospheric  currents,  the 
inflowing  under  current  and  the  outflowing,  or  return, 
upper  current.  Only,  however,  in  the  ocean,  far  away 
from  land,  is  the  former  of  these  fully  felt;  the  land 
often  completely  changes  the  character  and  direction  of 
wind. 
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Upper  currents  are  known  to  exist  for  the  followin'?  reasons  : 
clouds  near  the  earth  are  often  seen  floating  in  one  direction,  while 
those  far  above  are  going  in  another  direction.  In  1783  volcanic 
dust  from  Skaptar  Jokul,  in  Iceland,  600  miles  distant,  fell  on 
northern  Scotland,  destroying  the  crops.  In  1835  a volcano  in  Guate- 
mala burst  forth  and  hurled  far  up  into  the  air  vast  quantities  of 
dust,  which  was  seen  to  pass  away  eastward,  although  the  strong 
easterly  wind  was  blowing  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  dust 
fell  on  Jamaica,  800  miles  distant.  A similar  phenomenon  was  wit- 
nessed in  1815,  during  an  eruption  of  a mountain  in  Sumbawa,  near 
Java. 

Men  ascending  in  balloons,  or  climbing  lofty  mountains,  often  find 
wind  above  the  clouds  blowing  in  a different  direction  from  that 
below  the  clouds. 

13.  Trade  Winds. — These  are  constant  winds  within 
the  tropics,  that,  north  of  the  equator,  blow  from  the 


north-east  toward  the  equator,  and  south  of  the  equator, 
from  the  south-east.  When  in  the  region  of  the  equator 
they  blow  westerly  ; but  they  are  greatly  interfered  with, 
or  even  destroyed,  by  the  land.  They  are  first  felt  only 
at  a considerable  distance  west  of  Africa  and  of  South 
America ; they  then  blow  steadily  across  the  oceans  at  a 
rate'  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  an  hour ; the  low- 
lying  basin  of  the  Amazon  has  but  little  effect  on  them,  but 
they  are  destroyed  by  the  Andes,  and  by  the  East  India 
Islands,  Australia,  and  the  southern  parts  of  Asia. 

During  our  summer,  when  the  greatest  heat  is  in  the  region  of 
the  northern  tropic,  the  trade-winds  are  found  farther  north  than 
during  the  winter,  when  the  greatest  heat  is  in  the  region  of  the 
southern  tropic.  There  is  thus  a change  in  the  position  of  the  trade- 
winds  according  to  the  season. 


14.  Causes  of  Direction  of  Trade  Winds.*-— The 
atmosphere  revolves  with  the  earth,  and  has  its  currents 
as  the  ocean  has.  If  the  earth  were  at  rest,  or  if  the 
rotary  motion  in  the  polar  regions  were  as  rapid  as  it  is 
in  the  tropical  regions,  a current  of  air  from  the  former 
would  blow  directly  to  the  latter.  But  as  the  size  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  the  rapidity  of  its  rotary  motion,  con- 
stantly increases  from  the  poles,  the  direction  of  a current 
flowing  from  the  poles  must  be  constantly  changing.  As 
this  current  advances  it  successively  reaches  portions 
of  the  atmosphere  in  more  rapid  motion  than  those  it 


has  just  left,  and  not  being  able  to  fully  acquire  the 
motion  of  any  one  portion  before  it  passes  onward,  it 
consequently  lags  behind  and  seems  to  move  toward  the 
opposite  direction,  westerly ; as  the  current  cannot  obey 
both  the  southerly  and  the  westerly  motion,  it  moves  in  a 
course  between  them,  viz.,  south-westerly  if  it  is  a cur- 
rent from  north  of  the  equator,  and  north-westerly  if  < 
from  the  south  of  the  equator;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
becomes  a north-east  wind  in  the  former  case,  and  a 
south-east  in  the  latter.  On  reaching  the  equatorial 
“belt  of  calms’5  the  current  turns  and  flows  westward. 


* For  remarks  on  “ Form  arid  Motions  of  the  Earth,”  see  “The  Earth  as  a 
Planet.” 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  upper  current  of  air  that 
flows  from  the  tropics  toward  the  poles,  traverses 
regions  of  ever-decreasing  size  and  velocity ; it  will, 
therefore,  outstrip  in  motion  the  air  through  which  it 
passes,  and,  north  of  the  equator,  it  will  blow  toward 
the  north-east,  as  a south-west  wind  ; south  of  the 
equator,  toward  the  south-east,  as  a north-west  wind. 

The  Polar  Winds  are  also  constant,  since  the  polar 
regions  form  an  area  of  constant  high  pressure,  and 
hence  of  constant  outflow. 

15.  Calms. — A zone,  or  belt  of  calms,  varying  from 
300  to  400  miles  in  width,  runs  around  the  earth  ; in  the 
oceans  this  zone  lies,  roughly  speaking,  between  3°  and 
9°  north  latitude,  and  on  the  land,  about  equally  on  both 
sides  of  the  equator  ; hence  it  is  called  the  zone  of  Equa- 
torial Calms.  It  is  the  region  of  the  greatest  heat  and 
of  the  greatest  evaporation ; so  great  are  these  that  the 
ascending  currents  of  air,  though  unfelt,  overcome  all 
inflowing  wind  and  a calm  is  the  result.  But  these 
regions  are  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  storms  of  wind, 
as  well  as  of  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning.  (See  “ Storms,” 
sec.  21.) 

There  is  another,  but  not  so  marked,  belt  of  calms  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  tropics,  Cancer  and  Capricorn, 
where  the  upper  currents  of  the  air  descend  and  become 
surface  currents.  The  belts  of  calms  change  their  posi- 
tion for  the  same  reason  as  do  the  trade-winds. 

16.  Periodical  Winds— Monsoons.— Monsoons,  or 
season  winds , occur  within  and  near  the  tropics,  affecting 
the  land  and  the  adjacent  water ; they  really  are  nothing 
more  than  the  recurrence,  in  a more  or  less  modified  form, 
of  the  trade-winds  after  an  interruption  due  to  extensive 
tracts  of  land.  These  winds  belong,  in  the  main,  to  the 
northern  Indian  Ocean  and  the  adjacent  land. 

In  the  winter  time  the  lofty  plateau  beyond  the  Hima- 
layas becomes  very  cold,  and  is,  consequently,  a vast  area 
of  high  pressure  whence  winds  blow  south,  east,  and 
west  towards  areas  of  lower  pressure  and  warmer  tem- 
perature. Thus  in  the  Indian  Ocean  they  blow  from  the 
north-east  towards  Southern  Africa ; and  in  the  Pacific, 
from  the  north-west  towards  Australia  and  the  islands 
intervening.  In  the  summer  time  the  same  plateau  be- 
comes greatly  heated,  and  is,  in  consequence,  turned  into 
an  area  of  low  pressure,  towards  which  currents  flow 
from  all  sides.  Thus  the  south-west  monsoons  blow 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  inland,  and  south-east,  from  the 


southern  Pacific ; and  a wind  from  the  west  is  the  pre- 
valent one  over  Europe. 

The  change  of  the  monsoons,  which  occurs  about  the  beginning  of 
April  and  October,  is  accompanied  by  fierce  storms  that  are  felt 
with  some  severity  even  in  high  latitudes. 

In  the  West  India  Islands  and  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  the  monsoons,  also  exist ; in  the  summer  they  blow  from  the 
south-west,  and  in  winter,  from  the  north-west.  The  latter  wind 
is  the  north-east  trade-wind  turned  from  its  course  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  In  the  vast  plains,  farther  north,  there  is  the  same 
comparative  steadiness  of  wind. 

17.  Land,  and  Sea  Breezes.  — Land  absorbs  and 
radiates  heat  much  more  rapidly  than  water ; hence, 
especially  in  warm  regions,  during  the  daytime  land  near 
the  water  becomes  an  area  of  low  pressure,  and  conse- 
quently there  will  be  a flow  of  air  towards  it  from  the 
sea.  But  during  the  night  the  rapid  radiation  soon 
reduces  the  temperature  of  the  land  below  that  of  the 
sea,  and  the  land  becomes  an  area  of  high  pressure,  from 
which  air  flows  towards  the  sea. 

18.  Local  Winds.— These  are  due  usually  to  the 
physical  characteristics  of  a country.  The  desert  regions 
of  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Australia  become  at  times  areas 
of  comparatively  high  pressure,  and  then  hot,  suffocating 
wind,  laden  with  the  fine  desert  dust,  blows  in  intermit- 
tent blasts  in  all  directions  outward,  and  over  parts  of 
the  desert  itself.  The  Sirocco  (called  Solano  in  Spain) 
comes  to  the  north  Mediterranean  shores;  the  Kamsin, 
to  Egypt  during  May  and  part  of  April  and  J une  ; the 
Simoom,  in  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Africa ; the  Harmattan, 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea  during  December,  January, 
and  February.  The  Simoom  raises  vast  clouds  of  dust 
and  sand,  that  have  often  buried  whole  caravans  and 
armies. 

The  low-lying  lands  in  countries  having  high  mountains  are  sub- 
ject at  certain  seasons — usually  winter — to  cold,  dry,  and  often 
violent  winds  falling  upon  them  from  the  mountains.  Such  are  the 
Northers,  of  Texas ; Punas,  of  the  Peruvian  plateau ; Pamperos, 
with  their  clouds  of  dust,  of  southern  South  America  ; the  Mistral, 
of  south-east  France ; the  Bise,  or  Black  Wind,  of  eastern  France ; 
and  the  Bora,  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia. 

19.  Variable  Winds. — Between  the  region  of  the 
trade-winds  and  monsoons,  and  that  of  the  constant  polar 
winds,  lies  a vast  area  in  which  at  all  seasons,  but 
especially  in  spring  and  fall,  the  winds  veer  to  every 
point  of  the  compass.  But  amid  the  variety,  in  our 
northern  hemisphere,  northerly  winds  and  the  south-west, 
or  return,  trade-winds  are  the  most  constant.  In  summer 
the  heat  of  the  sun  is  sufficient  to  drive  back  the  polar 
winds  to  high  latitudes,  and  in  consequence  south-west 
winds  prevail ; these,  coming  from  the  region  of  greatest 
heat  and  evaporation,  bring  heat  and  moisture ; and 
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where  they  meet  the  polar  currents  flowing  towards 
this  area  of  low  pressure,  storms,  clouds,  fog,  and  very 
changeable  winds  occur. 

As  water  presents  no  inequalities  of  surface,  and 
absorbs  and  radiates  heat  very  slowly,  the  ocean  winds 
are  more  regular  than  those  of  the  land. 

The  winds  of  the  land  are  much  more  varied  : the 
polar  regions,  especially  the  land  within  them,  are  areas 
of  almost  permanent  high  pressure,  of  cold,  dry,  heavy 
atmosphere.  The  winds  flowing  from  them  seek  the 
nearest  areas  of  low  pressure — the  oceans.  Hence 
northern  Europe  and  north-west  America  have  north- 
east winds,  and  eastern  Asia  and  America,  north-west. 
In  the  lower  temperate  latitudes  of  North  America, 
where  the  polar  winds  naturally  tend  to  the  south-west, 
the  Rocky  Mountains  turn  them  aside,  and  they  become 
north-west  winds. 

In  winter,  when  the  sun’s  heat  is  least  and  the  nights 
are  longest,  polar  winds  prevail  on  both  land  and  sea, 
and  bring  dry,  clear  weather  with  cold  in  addition. 

20.  Order  of  Winds. — When  the  return  trade-winds 
and  the  polar  winds  come  into  conflict,  sometimes  the  one 
is  displaced,  sometimes  the  other.  “In  the  northern 
hemisphere  generally,  when  the  return-trade  is  displaced 
by  the  polar  current,  the  wind  blows  successively  from 
the  west,  the  north-west,  and  the  north,  and  settles  in  the 
north-east ; in  eastern  North  America,  the  north-west 
(see  preceding  section).  When  the  polar  wind  is  dis- 
placed by  the  return-trade,  the  successive  changes  are 
to  the  east,  south-east,  south,  and  finally  to  the  south- 
west. 

“ In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  order  of  transition  is 
reversed  : the  north-west  wind  is  the  warm,  moist  return- 
trade,  and  changes  by  the  west,  south-west,  and  south  to 
south-east,  and  from  the  south-east  by  the  east,  north- 
east, and  north  to  north-west.” 

Storms. 

21.  Causes  of  Storms. — The  name  storm  is  given  to 
any  sudden  and  violent  commotion  in  the  atmosphere, 
accompanied  by  winds  moving  at  a high  rate  of  speed, 
sometimes  as  high  as  150  miles  an  hour,  and  often  also 
by  rain,  hail,  snow,  and  thunder  and  lightning.  If  a 
bonfire  is  made  during  calm  weather,  it  is  evident  that  air 
rushes  from  all  sides  into  the  area  of  low  pressure  thus 
formed,  and  a little  observation  shows  that  the  inflowing 
air  does  not  rush  directly  toward  the  fire,  but  approaches 


it  by  circling  round  and  round  it, — just  as  water,  when 
running  out  of  a hole  in  the  bottom  of  any  vessel,  is 
seen  to  circle  round  the  hole  before  being  drawn  into  it : 
the  smoke  and  sparks  whirl  round  and  round  as  they  go 
upward  till  they  pass  off  into  the  upper  air.  The  fiercer 
the  fire,  the  more  rapid  the  whirl — or,  in  other  words,  the 
greater  the  difference  between  the  low  pressure  of  this 
heated  area  and  the  high  pressure  of  the  surrounding 
area,  the  more  furiously  will  the  wind  blow. 

The  cause  of  storms  is  identical  in  character  with  the 
cause  of  the  inflow  of  air  to  the  bonfire,  and  the  direction 
of  the  inflow  of  the  air  is  the  same  in  both.  The  move- 
ment of  air  from  an  area  of  high  'pressure  to  one  of  low 
pressure  is  circular  in  character.  Such  a circular  move- 
ment is  termed  a cyclone .* 

22.  Phenomena  of  Storms.— In  the  centre  of  the 
storm  is  an  area  of  low  pressure,  often  hundreds  of  miles 
in  diameter,  in  a state  of  quietude  ; around  this  the  wind 
is  circling  more  or  less  furiously — in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, in  a direction  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  hands  of 
a clock ; in  the  southern  hemisphere,  with  the  hands. 

Storms  possess  a forward  motion  in  addition  to  the 
circular  one.  Starting,  generally,  within  the  tropics,  a 
cyclone  goes  from  a lower  to  a higher  latitude — in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  moving  first  towards  the  north- 
west till  the  limit  of  the  trade-winds  is  reached,  and  then 
turning  at  right-angles  and  moving  north-east  with  the 
return  winds  ; in  the  southern  hemisphere,  moving  first 
south-west,  and  then,  from  the  limit  of  the  trade-winds, 
south-east.  In  each  case  the  cyclones  die  away  in  high 
latitudes. 

In  America,  the  cyclones,  under  the  name  of  hurricanes,  begin 
beyond  the  eastern  West  India  Islands,  cross  to  near  Florida,  and 
then,  turning,  sweep  up  the  Atlantic  coast,  finally  crossing  over  to 
western  Europe  and  dying  away.  In  south-east  Asia  the  cyclone 
(called  typhoon ) starts  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
moves  easterly  and  then  north-east,  dying  away  beyond  Japan.  In 
the  southern  hemisphere,  near  the  Mauritius  Islands,  is  another  hur- 
ricane region ; the  cyclone  rises  in  mid-ocean,  passes  westerly  and 
then  south-easterly. 

A knowledge  of  this  law  of  storms  is  useful  to  sailors ; for,  if 
caught  in  a storm,  a captain  can  tell  in  what  direction  to  sail  in 
order  to  escape  from  it.  If  he  is  sailing  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
beyond  the  tropics,  and  encounters  a north-east  gale  veering  north, 
he  wTill  know  the  centre  of  the  storm  is  to  the  south-east,  and  that 
the  storm  is  passing  to  the  north-east ; he  will  therefore  sail  north- 
west in  order  to  get  out  of  its  influence ; if  a northerly  gale,  the 
centre  is  to  the  east,  and  so  on. 

Tornadoes  are  cyclones  on  a small  scale,  varying  in 
width  from  a few  hundred  feet  to  several  miles ; they  are 
often  as  violent  as  the  great  cyclones  and  equally  destruc- 
tive. The  Mississippi  basin  is  subject  to  these  tornadoes, 

* From  the  Greek  word  kulclos , a circle. 
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which  move  north-east  and  sometimes  reach  Canada.  I f 
tornadoes  occur  at  sea  the  violent  whirl  of  the  air  draws 
up  spray  and  water  and  thus  forms  waterspouts , so 
much  dreaded  by  sailors ; if  they  pass  over  deserts,  sand- 
storms occur. 

The  origin  of  the  areas  of  low  pressure  causing  these  violent 
storms,  is  unknown ; but,  from  the  position  of  their  starting  place, 
they  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  change  of  monsoons,  and  also 
with  the  disturbing  influences  of  large  bodies  of  highly  heated  land. 
Two  currents  of  air  moving  in  opposite  directions,  when  they  meet 
will  give  rise  to  whirling  motions,  as  do  two  currents  of  water.  The 
suddenness  with  which  tornadoes  or  cyclones  come  on,  has  led  to 
the  belief  that  they  originate  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  air  through 
the  force  of  conflicting  currents,  and  then  descend  to  the  ground. 


CLIMATE. 

Causes  affecting  Climate. 

23.  By  climate  is  understood  the  prevailing  atmos- 
pheric conditions  of  any  place — its  degree  of  heat  and 
cold,  moisture,  rain,  snow,  etc. ; but  as  the  phenomena  of 
climate  are  ultimately  dependent  on  heat,  climate  may  be 
defined  as  those  atmospheric  conditions  resulting  from 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  distribution  of  heat  in 
a given  place. 

24.  Curvature  of  the  Earth.* — We  get  our  heat  from 
the  sun  in  both  winter  and  summer.  We  all  know  that 
the  sun’s  heat  is  not  so  great  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
late  afternoon  as  it  is  at  noon.  We  see  that  the  sun  is 
higher  up  in  the  heavens — more  nearly  overhead — at 
noon  than  at  any  other  time ; we  connect,  and  properly 
so,  the  height  of  the  sun  with  the  intensity  of  the  heat. 

In  the  diagram  below,  suppose  that  ab,  cd  represents  a ray  of  heat 
from  the  sun  at  noon  falling  upon  the  surface  bd  nearly  perpendicu- 
larly ; and  let  a'b,  c'd'  be  the  same  ray  late  in  the  afternoon ; it 
is  evident  that  in  the  latter  position  it  will  cover  not  only  the  surface 
bd  as. at  noon,  but  also  the  additional  surface  dd!  ; as  the  degree  of 
heat  in  the  ray  itself  is  the  same  in  both  positions,  and  as  it  has  a 
greater  surface  to  heat  up  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  position, 
it  is  evident  that  the  surface  bd!  cannot  be  so  warm  as  the  surface  bd 
when  it  alone  received  all  the  heat. 

Other  things  being  equal , the  amount  of  heat  derived 
from  the  sun’s  rays  depends  upon  the  degree  of  perpen- 
dicularity with  which  the  rays  fall  upon  the  earth , whether 
at  different  seasons  or  at  different  parts  of  the  same  day. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  those  parts  of  the 
earth  where  the  sun  is  overhead  or  nearly  so,  viz.,  within 
the  tropics,  will  be  the  warmest.  The  sun  is  much  larger 
than  the  earth  and  gives  out  heat  from  every  part ; 
hence,  if  the  earth  presented  to  the  sun*-a  flat  surface, 
the  heat  would  be  uniform  everywhere ; but  the  earth 
is  spherical,  and  therefore  presents  an  ever-retreating 


*For  remarks  on  the  shape,  motions,  etc.,  of  the  earth,  and  the  phenomena 
dependent  on  them,  see  “ The  Earth  as  a Planet.” 


surface  to  the  sun’s  rays,  so  that  they  are  received 
upon  a more  and  more  slanting  surface  as  the  distance 
from  the  tropics  increases;  or,  in  other  words,  a per- 
pendicular to  the  earth’s  surface  will  point  to  a part  of 
the  heavens  more  and  more  remote  from  the  sun  as  the 
distance  from  the  tropics  increases,  so  that  when  this 


perpendicular  shows  an  angle  of  90°  with  the  sun’s  direc- 
tion from  it,  the  sun  will  be  on  the  horizon,  and  conse- 
quently the  heat  derived  from  it  will  be  very  slight.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  the  heat  gradually  diminishes 
from  the  region  of  a perpendicular  sun  to  the  region  of 
a horizontal  sun,  that  is,  from  the  equatorial  regions  to 
the  polar  regions. 

25.  Influence  of  Length  of  Day  and  Night. — 

During  the  day  the  earth  receives  and  radiates  heat ; dur- 
ing the  night  it  radiates  only  ; hence  there  is  a gradual 
lowering  of  temperature  during  the  night.  Were  the  days 
and  nights  equal  in  length,  the  loss  of  heat  during  the 
night  would  be  made  good  during  the  day;  but  outside 
the  tropical  regions  there  is  every  degree  of  dissimilarity 
in  length,  reaching,  in  the  polar  regions,  its  maximum  of 
six  months  day  and  six  months  night.  During  the  long 
nights  in  these  regions  the  continual  radiation  produces 
an  intense  degree  of  cold,  that  leads  to  vast  accumula- 
tions of  ice  and  snow. 

If  the  sun  to  any  extent  approached  a perpendicular,  the  heat 
produced  by  the  long  days  in  these  regions  would  be  unbearable ; but 
the  heat  is  produced  by  a nearly  horizontal  sun,  and  is  not  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  melt  away  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  winter. 
Canada,  on  the  whole,  lies  midway  between  the  tropics  and  the  polar 
regions,  and  has  what  is  called  “ an  extreme,  or  excessive  climate;'" 
that  is,  in  summer  the  days  are  so  long  and  the  height  of  the  sun  so 
great  that  the  amount  of  heat  produced  is  excessive  ; while  in  winter 
the  long  nights  and  the  low  sun  produce  an  excess  of  cold.  (See 
“Influence  of  Land,”  sec.  30.) 

26.  Influence  of  Winds. — Winds  flowing  from  a 
warm  region  to  a colder  one  carry  the  heated  air  far 
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beyond  the  place  of  its  origin,  and  thus  supply  heat  to 
places  that  would  otherwise  be  deficient.  The  south-west 
winds  of  the  northern  hemisphere  strike  the  western  coasts 
of  North  America  and  Europe,  and  thus  make  those  por- 
tions of  the  two  continents  warmer  than  the  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  eastern  portions.  The  winds  of  the  polar 
regions  also  bring  the  cold  air  to  places  that  otherwise 
would  possess  greater  heat. 

27.  Influence  of  Ocean  Currents. — The  currents  of 
the  ocean  that  set  towards  the  polar  regions  carry  the 
heated  waters  of  the  tropics  far  up  even  into  the  icy  seas 
themselves,  and,  both  by  warming  the  air  that  passes 
over  them  and  by  bathing  the  shores  of  distant  countries, 
give  rise  to  a climate  much  milder  than  that  of  countries 
remote  from  such  influence.  All  western  Europe  is 
greatly  affected  by  the  surface  drift-currents  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  icy  currents  from  the  north,  setting  down  along  the 
east  coast  of  North  America,  reduce  the  temperature 
below  what  it  otLsrwise  would  be ; similarly,  the  polar 
currents,  that  strike  south-western  Africa  and  South 
America,  make  these  regions  colder  than  the  correspond- 
ing ones  on  the  east  side.  (See  “ The  Ocean,”  sec.  21.) 

28.  Influence  of  the  Sea. — The  sea  absorbs  heat  less 
readily  than  the  land,  and  radiates  it  less  readily.  Conse- 
quently the  sea  tends  to  make  the  climate  of  countries 
bordering  on  it  less  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
than  that  of  inland  countries.  The  winds  from  the  sea 
reduce  the  heat  of  the  neighboring  land  during  summer, 
and  mitigate  the  cold  during  winter.  Hence  maritime 
climate  is  never  an  “excessive  climate,”  as  inland  climate 
often  is.  A maritime  climate  is  also  damp.  (See  “ Influ- 
ence of  Land,”  sec.  30.) 

29.  Influence  of  Mountains. — Mountains  affect  cli- 
mate in  different  ways.  When  they  lie  across  the  path  of 
winds,  the  latter  are  forced  up  into  the  thinner  and 
colder  regions  of  the  air,  where,  becoming  chilled,  much 
of  the  aqueous  vapor  they  contain  is  condensed  and  falls 
in  rain  or  snow ; the  winds,  having  thus  become  colder 
and  heavier,  fall  to  the  plains  on  the  other  side,  and  give 
rise  to  a temperature  quite  different  from  that  on  the 
side  from  which  they  came. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  cross  the  path  of  the  south-west  return 
trades,  as  do  also  the  mountains  of  Ireland  and  England  ; hence,  the 
climate  of  the  western  part  of  North  America  and  of  Ireland  and 
England  is  moister  and  warmer  than  that  of  the  corresponding  parts 
on  the  eastern  side.. 


The  Andes  cross  the  track  of  the  south-east  trades,  and  conse- 
quently the  eastern  side  is  a region  of  almost  constant  rains,  while 
so  thoroughly  has  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the  air  been  condensed  out 
by  the  lofty  mountains  that  a vast  district  in  -Peru  is  rainless,  and 
elsewhere  on  the  plateaus  animal  and  vegetable  remains  do  not  decay, 
but  dry  up.  A similar  rainless  district,  from  the  same  cause,  occurs 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau. 

The  Western  Ghats  of  India  intercept  the  south-west  monsoons, 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  these  winds  south-western  India  is  very 
wet,  while  in  the  Khasi  Hills,  north  of  Calcutta,  occurs  the  greatest 
amount  of  rainfall  known — over  600  inches  per  annum.  The  vast 
height  of  the  Himalayas  takes  out  nearly  all  the  remaining  moisture, 
and  the  rainless  plateau  of  Gobi  is  the  result. 

Mountains  are  also  barriers  against  cold  polar  winds. 
Thus,  the  mountains  of  southern  Europe  keep  off  the 
cold  winds  from  the  north,  and  a much  warmer  climate 
consequently  exists  to  the  south  of  these  mountains ; at 
the  same  time  their  southern  slope  presents  a surface 
more  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  sun’s  rays;  this  circum- 
stance also  tends  to  make  the  climate  warmer. 

As  temperature  decreases  according  to  the  height 
above  sea-level,  mountains  present  every  variety  of 
climate  with  the  productions  natural  to  each.  Thus, 
within  the  tropics,  the  climate  ranges  from  the  extreme 
of  heat  at  the  base  to  the  extreme  of  cold  at  the  summit. 
(See  “ Heat  of  the  Air,”  sec.  7.) 

On  plateaus  the  same  conditions  as  to  climate  exist  as 
are  found  on  mountains : the  lofty  plateaus  of  South 
America  and  Mexico  have  a climate  of  perpetual  spring, 
while  a torrid  climate  exists  at  their  base. 

30.  Influence  of  Land. — Apart  from  plateaus  and 
mountains,  the  land  surface  of  the  earth  modifies  climate 
in  its  own  way.  It  radiates  heat  more  rapidly  at  one 
time  than  at  another  : in  the  night  more  than  in  the  day. 
Consequently  fluctuations  in  temperature  are  numerous. 
In  winter  the  temperature  sinks  farther  and  more  rapidly 
on  land  than  it  does  on  water : hence  a greater  degree 
of  cold  exists  on  the  land  than  on  the  water  ; in  summer 
the  land  absorbs  more  heat  than  the  water,  and  thus 
becomes  warmer. 

Owing  to  the  greater  radiation  of  heat  by  the  land, 
moist,  warm  currents  of  air  from  the  sea  often  become 
chilled,  and  frequent  rains  are  produced.  The  rainfall 
on  the  coast  is  greater  than  in  the  interior  of  a country, 
since  part  of  the  moisture  of  the  air  is  condensed  out 
when  it  first  comes  in  contact  with  land. 

Thus  the  tendency  of  land  is  towards  a climate  more 
or  less  excessive,  at  least  outside  the  tropical  regions. 

The  great  variety  of  form  in  the  land-surface  produces 
an  equally  great  variety  in  climate ; local  climates  are 
innumerable ; places  a few  miles  apart,  such  as  Toronto 
and  Hamilton,  vary  considerably  in  climate,  each  having 
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its  own  physical  conditions  that  affect  it.  (See  also 
“ Man’s  Influence  on  Climate.”) 

31.  Climatic  Belts. — It  is  thus  seen  that  the  condi- 
tions affecting  climate  are  exceedingly  numerous  and 
varied,  and  that  mere  distance  from  the  region  of  a per- 
pendicular sun  is  but  one,  though  an  important  one,  of 
the  factors  in  climate ; other  factors  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  In  July  the  climate  of  California  and 
Alaska  is  the  same,  though  these  places  are  wide  apart 
in  latitude ; and  in  winter  the  cold  of  parts  of  Ontario 
is  as  great  as  that  of  Iceland  or  northern  Norway.  Only 
within  the  tropics,  too,  does  there  really  exist  a belt  of 
equal  temperature.  This  belt  is  of  varying  breadth,  and 
shifts  its  position  according  to  the  season ; in  summer  it 


is  almost  wholly  north  of  the  equator,  and  extends,  on 
the  land  and  in  the  Atlantic,  far  beyond  the  northern 
tropic;  but  in  winter,  though  the  greater  part  of  this 
belt  is  south  of  the  equator,  yet  in  but  few  places  does 
it  reach  the  southern  tropic.  This  fact  shows  that  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  greatest  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

Any  other  division  of  the  earth  into  zones  or  belts  of 
climate  must  be  arbitrary,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  polar 
climates. 

32.  Isotherms .* — Places  that  at  the  same  season  have  the  same 
temperature  are  said  to  have  the  same  isotherm ; and,  on  a map,  the 
lines  connecting  such  places  are  termed  isothermal  lines.  Numerous 
observations  with  the  thermometer,  extending  over  many  years, 
during  all  weathers,  and  in  every  variety  of  situation,  are  needed  to 
determine  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  a place  or  its  mean  tem- 
perature at  any  portion  of  the  year. 
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VEGETABLE  LIFE. 

1.  Conditions  of  Vegetable  Life.— Vegetable  life  is 
directly  dependent  upon  light,  heat,  and  moisture,  for  its 
existence,  and  to  a large  extent  upon  geological  formation 
for  its  character. 

It  is  found  in  practical  farming  that  not  all  crops  grow 
equally  well  upon  the  same  soil ; some  grow  best  upon 
heavy,  damp,  or  clayey  soil ; others,  upon  light,  dry, 
sandy,  or  gravelly  soil.  Part  at  least  of  this  difference 
arises  from  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  soil,  or,  in 
other  words,  from  the  character  of  the  mineral  sub- 
stances necessary  for  the  frame-work  of  the  plant,  and 
found  in  the  rock  from  which  the  soil  has  been  derived 
by  disintegration. 

We  find  on  the  sheltered,  sunny  hillside,  plants  and 
flowers  that  we  do  not  find  where  there  is  but  little  sun 
and  no  shelter ; some  plants  dwindle  and  die  unless 
exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  others  perish  unless 
in  the  shade ; some  live,  and  even  flourish,  in  a long 
drought,  while  others  require  constant  moisture. 

What  we  may  thus  see  within  the  bounds  of  a single 
farm,  we  find  developed  upon  an  infinitely  grander  scale 
upon  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth.  The  trifling  differ- 
ences in  temperature  on  various  parts  of  a farm,  resulting 
from  differences  of  exposure  or  elevation,  are  developed 
(c) 


over  the  earth  into  the  exceedingly  great  contrast  in 
temperature  displayed  by  the  tropical  and  the  polar 
regions.  Such  extremes  in  temperature  must  of  necessity 
produce  equally  wide  extremes  in  plant  life,  from  the 
gigantic  growths  of  the  tropics  to  the  lowest  mosses  of 
the  polar  regions;  between  these  extremes  lies  every 
variety  of  intermediate  form.  Ontario,  though  in  lati- 
tude occupying  the  middle  point,  has  yet  more  in  common 
with  the  colder  extreme  than  with  the  warmer;  the 
summer  heat,  though  often  equal  to  that  of  the  tropics, 
is  yet  of  too  short  a duration  to  allow  certain  plants  to 
come  to  the  perfection  that  they  attain  farther  south. 

Moisture  is  essential,  along  with  heat,  for  the  support 
of  plant  life,  and,  like  heat,  has  its  extremes,  which  are 
also  characterized  by  peculiar  types  of  plant  life. 

Where  heat  is  in  excess,  and  moisture — whether  in  the 
form  of  rain,  springs,  or  river-overflow, — is  at  its  mini- 
mum, vegetation  either  wholly  ceases  or  consists  of  plants; 
such  as  the  thick,  fleshy-leaved  cactus  of  America,  that 
absorb  their  needed  moisture  from  the  air. 

Where  heat  is  at  its  minimum  (beyond  the  summer 
isotherm  of  32°  Fahrenheit),  either  in  elevation  or  towards 
the  poles,  no  vegetation  exists. 

Where  moisture  is  in  excess,  either  through  rain  or  on 
account  of  the  swampy  character  of  the  ground,  the 

* From  the  Greek  isos,  equal,  and  therme,  heat. 
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characteristic  plants  are  of  a soft,  spongy  nature,  arising 
from  their  loose,  open  cell  structure,  and  the  large  amount 
of  water  contained  in  their  tissue ; such  are  rushes,  flags, 
and  some  grasses. 

But  where  heat  and  moisture  are  both  in  excess — as 
they  are  in  northern  South  America  and  in  equatorial 
Africa — vegetable  growth  is  at  its  maximum,  not  only  in 
gigantic  forms  characteristic  of  excessive  moisture,  but 
in  variety,  abundance,  and  luxuriance,  in  delicacy  of 
structure,  and  brilliancy  of  floral  coloring. 

Periodical  moisture  will  be  followed  by  periodical 
vegetation  of  certain  kinds.  On  the  steppes  of  southern 
Russia,  in  the  plains 
of  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Ganges,  on  the 
Kalahari  desert  of 
south-central  Africa, 
and  in  very  many 
other  places  more 
or  less  resembling 
these,  the  periodical 
rains  produce  a lux- 
uriant plant  growth, 
that  gradually  dies 
away  with  the  ces- 
sation of  rain  and 
moisture,  till  no- 
thing but  a bare, 
barren  waste  is  seen. 

Such  a state  of 
dead  ness  is  analo- 
gous to  our  winter 
season. 

Again,  extreme,  or 
excessive,  climates 
present  features  in  plant  life  in  marked  contrast  with 
those  of  moderate  climates.  The  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture, as  a rule,  regulates  the  character  of  vegetable 
growth ; but  some  plants  that  require  an  excess  of  heat 
at  an  important  stage  of  their  growth  are  found  to  be 
better  adapted  to  an  extreme  climate  than  to  a moderate 
one  with  a higher  mean  annual  temperature.  Thus, 
England  has  a higher  mean  annual  temperature  than 
Canada,  but  certain  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  grapes,  and 
tomatoes,  come  to  perfection  here  but  not  in  England, 
for  the  heat  of  our  summer — the  critical  period  for 
fruit — is  greater  than  that  of  England.  On  the  other 


hand,  the  greater  severity  of  our  winters  destroys  shrubs 
and  plants  that  live  unharmed  in  England.  Likewise 
the  moist  air  and  more  equable  temperature  of  the 
British  Islands  produce  a luxuriance  and  beauty  of 
grass-growth  that  is  impossible  in  Canada,  where  the 
summer  heat  parches  the  ground,  the  air  is  compara- 
tively dry,  and  the  frosts  are  so  severe. 

2.  Zones  of  Vegetation. — Though  no  definite  boun- 
dary can  be  laid  down  between  the  region  of  one  species 
of  plant  and  that  of  another,  yet  areas,  separated  to 
some  extent  in  latitude  or  its  equivalent  in  elevation, 

are  found  to  have 
each  its  charac- 
teristic forms.  In 
adjacent  areas  the 
characteristic  forms 
will  be  intermingled, 
but  not  in  their  full- 
est development: 
the  place  of  fullest 
development  will 
mark  the  centre  of 
each  area.  Thus  the 
area  of  cotton  ex- 
tends into  Tennes- 
see, where,  however, 
the  plant  is  stunted 
in  growth,  its  fullest 
development  taking 
place  much  farther 
south.  Many  scien- 
tific men,  therefore, 
divide  the  surface 
of  the  earth  into 
several  belts  or  zones  bounded  by  certain  isotherms,  not 
by  latitude  merely.  Within  each  of  these  zones  of  tem- 
perature certain  plant  forms  are  predominant  and  charac- 
teristic, though  two  adjacent  zones  may  have  other  forms 
equally  characteristic  of  both.  Each  continent,  more- 
over, has  certain  plants  that  are  found  nowhere  else,  and 
that  thus  characterize  each,  whatever  other  plants  may 
be  equally  characteristic  of  the  same  zone  in  all.  (See 
under  each  continent.) 

1.  The  Equatorial  Zone,  bounded  by  the  isotherm  of 
79°.  It  is  the  zone  of  maximum  heat  and  moisture,  and  produces 
palms,  bananas,  cane,  bamboo,  climbing  plants  of  huge  size,  para- 
sites, etc. 


Fig.  26. — Vegetation  in  the  Paleozoic  (Carboniferous)  Period.  (See  Fig.  2.) 
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2.  The  Tropical  Zones,  lying  between  the  isotherms  of  79° 
and  73Jj°  on  each  side  of  the  equator.  They  contain  palms,  bananas, 
pine-apples,  tree-ferns,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  rice,  pepper,  etc. 

3.  The  Sub-Tropical  Zones,  extending  from  the  latter  to 
the  isotherm  of  63°,  are  characterized  by  fig  trees,  some  palms, 
cactuses,  magnolias,  laurels,  myrtles.  In  this  zone  and  the  pre- 
ceding ones  the  trees  do  not  lose  their  foliage ; in  all  three  there  are 
tracts  of  periodical  barrenness. 

4.  The  Warmer  Temperate  Zones,  reaching  as  far  as 
the  isotherm  of  53£°.  Here  the  palms  come  to  an  end  ; and  though 
there  are  evergreens  still,  yet  trees  that  lose  their  leaves  in  winter 
( deciduous  trees)  appear,  such  as  the  chestnut  and  oak.  Figs,  olives, 
oranges,  grapes,  are  at  their  best. 


Tie.  27.— The  Date  Palm  (N.  Africa). 

5.  The  Colder  Temperate  Zone,  extending  to  the  isotherm 
of  42J°,  is  the  great  zone  of  deciduous  trees,— oak,  beech,  maple, 
elm,  walnut.  Beside  these  the  cone-bearing  trees,  pines,  firs,  etc., 
exist  in  great  forests.  It  is  also  the  chief  grain-producing  zone. 

6.  The  Sub-Arctic  Zone  extends  to  the  isotherm  of  39°. 
It  contains  pine,  spruce,  tamarack,  beech,  poplar,  birch,  willow, 
grasses,  etc. 

7.  The  Arctic  Zone  has  stunted  willows,  alders,  and  birch, 
grasses,  lichens  and  mosses,  and  the  rhododendron. 

8.  The  Polar  Zone  has  chiefly  lichens  and  mosses,  some  few 
willows  and  sassafras,  but  no  trees  or  food  plants.* 

3.  Vegetation  on  Mountains. — From  what  has 
already  been  said  on  climate,  etc.,  it  will  be  inferred  that 


* Mainly  from  Page’s  Physical  Geograpli 3'. 


vegetation  passes  through  the  same  stages  in  vertical 
ascent  as  it  does  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles.  On  the 
mountains  within  the  tropics,  however,  there  can  be  no 
excessive  climate ; there  can  be  no  alternations  of  sum- 
mer’s heat  and  winter’s  cold  ; the  climate  is  comparatively 
regular  in  the  same  area,  however  much  it  may  differ  in 
areas  of  different  elevation.  Consequently  we  cannot 
expect  vegetable  characteristics  identical  with  those  of 
similar  temperatures  on  plains  where  the  climate  is 
excessive.  On  the  whole,  however,  similar  temperatures 
produce  similar  vegetable  forms,  from  the  palms  and 
gigantic  grasses  (bamboos,  etc.,)  of  the  tropics  to  the 
lichens  and  mosses  of  the  polar  zone.  In  the  temperate 
zones  there  will  be  no  tropical  vegetation. 

4.  Oceanic  Plant  Life. — The  plant  life  of  the  ocean 
is  restricted,  but  it  depends  upon  the  amount  of  heat  and 
light  it  receives  and  upon  the  character  of  the  bottom^ 
Heat  and  light,  especially  the  latter,  vary  with  the  depth 
of  the  water;  plants,  however,  called  diatoms , of  exceed- 
ingly simple  structure,  have  been  found  to  exist  at  great 
depths,  where  there  can  be  but  little  light  or  heat.  The 
character  of  the  plants  depends  on  the  depth  of  the  water : 
one  kind  ( littoral  plants)  will  grow  where  the  tide  leaves 
the  shore  bare ; another,  just  at  low  water  mark  ; a third, 
beyond  this  again  ; and  still  another,  as  has  been  seen  in 
the  case  of  the  Sargasso  Sea,  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
itself. 

The  flora  (or  plants  in  general)  of  the  temperate  and 
the  arctic  seas  is  dull  in  color,  while  that  of  the  tropical 
seas  is  often  brilliant  in  hue,  and  most  delicate  in  form. 

ANIMAL  LIFE. 

5.  Dependence  upon  Vegetable  Life. — Vegetable 
life  depends  for  its  support  upon  heat,  light,  moisture, 
atmospheric  air,  and  the  soil.  The  three  latter  supply  the 
food,  the  two  former  the  chemical  means  by  which,  in 
connection  with  the  mysterious  principle  called  life , the 
crude,  or  inorganic,  natural  substance  is  transformed  into 
organic  substance,  the  home  of  life. 

Animal  life,  on  the  other  hand,  though  influenced  by 
climate  to  a less  degree  than  plant  life,  requires  organic 
matter  for  its  support.  It  must  therefore  depend  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  vegetable  life  : those  animals  that  live 
on  vegetable  food  are  the  prey  of  carnivorous  animals. 

Moreover  it  is  found  that  some  animals  feed  only  on  certain  kinds 
of  plants,  and  that  if  these  plants  disappear  from  any  region  the 
animals  that  feed  upon  them  disappear  as  well.  Also,  if  new  plants 
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appear  in  any  region,  the  animals  whose  natural  food  these  plants 
are  will  appear  also.  During  those  parts  of  the  year  in  which  vege- 
table growth  ceases,  and  only  the  branches  and  fruits  of  some  trees 
and  shrubs  are  available  for  food,  animals  largely  migrate  to  other 
countries  where  food  is  still  plentiful,  or  become  torpid  till  vegetation 
revives. 

Again,  a necessity  of  animal  life  is  the  gas  oxygen  ; this  is  given 
off  in  large  quantities  by  growing  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  animals 
give  off  from  their  lungs  carbonic  acid  gas,  a necessity  of  plant  life, 
and  they  are  also  largely  instrumental  in  spreading  the  seeds  of  plants. 

But  unlike  plants,  animals  may  range  in  search  of  food  over  wide 
areas  varying  considerably  in  point  of  climate.  Hence  animals  are 
less  dependent  upon  climatic  conditions  than  are  plants. 

6.  Development  of  Animal  Life. — Where,  therefore, 
vegetable  life  is  at  its  fullest  development,  furnishing  a 
constant  supply  of  food  in  almost  endless  variety,  there 
animal  life  is  at  its 
fullest  development; 
consequently  in  the 
equatorial  and  tropi- 
cal zones  we  find  ani- 
mals in  the  greatest 
number  and  greatest 
variety.  As  distance 
from  these  zones  in- 
creases, the  number 
of  varieties  becomes 
smaller,  though  the 
individuals  are  not 
markedly  fewer.  It 
does  not  follow,  how- 
ever, that  where 
vegetable  growth 
reaches  its  most 
gigantic  proportions 
animals  are  of  the 
most  gigantic  size, 
though  such  is  the 
case  in  southern  Asia 
and  central  Africa. 

-South  America  is  devoid  of  large  animals,  as  are  also  the 
East  India  Islands  for  the  most  part,  while  South  Africa 
abounds  in  them,  though  its  vegetable  growth  is  neither 
gigantic  nor  profuse. 

7.  Distribution  of  Animal  Life.— As  in  the  vegetable 
world  so  in  the  animal.  Each  continent,  though  having 
types  of  animal  life  common  to  all  the  others,  has  its  own 
peculiar  forms  whereby  it  is  specially  distinguished, 
notwithstanding  similarity  to  the  others  in  latitude, 
climate,  soil,  and  lie  of  land.  The  reason  for  this  pecu- 
liarity is  not  known,  but  it  is  evidently  connected  with 


phenomena  of  former  geological  ages.  The  peculiarities 
are  so  marked  that  scientific  men  indicate  six  zoological 
regions,  each  with  its  own  distinct  forms,  though  where 
different  regions  meet  characteristic  forms  intermingle. 

Palsearctic  (Old  Arctic)  Region  comprises  all  Europe, 
Africa  north  of  the  Sahara  desert,  and  Asia  north  of  the  Himalayas; 
it  is  the  native  home  of  sheep,  horses,  pigs,  hedgehogs. 

Nearctic  (New  Arctic)  Region  comprises  North  America 
north  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  corresponding  almost  exactly  with  the 
Palsearctic.  Its  peculiar  animals  are  the  prairie-dog,  raccoon,  opos- 
sum, skunk,  mocking-bird,  humming-bird,  and  some  others.  The 
domestic  animals  were  imported  from  Europe,  but  the  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  deer,  hawks,  eagles,  rabbits,  thrushes,  and  many  others  of 
both  regions,  are  closely  allied. 

Ethiopian  Region  comprises  all  Africa  and  Arabia  south  of 

the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
the  island  of  Madagas- 
car. Its  peculiar  animals 
are  the  rhinoceros,  gor- 
illa, chimpanzee,  baboon, 
hyaena,  lion,  giraffe,  ibis, 
flamingo,  and  guinea- 
fowl. 

Oriental  Region. 

Beginning  with  the 
mouth  of  the  Indus  this 
region  comprises  the 
country  south  of  the 
southern  slope  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  thence 
east  to  the  Pacific,  includ- 
ing Borneo,  Sumatra, 
and  Java.  Some  of  its 
peculiar  animals  are  the 
tiger,  civet,  orang- 
outang, and  peacock, 
while  the  elephant,  rhin- 
oceros, crocodile,  and 
many  others  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  Ethiopian 
region,  though  not  iden- 
tical with  them. 

N eotropical  (New 
Tropical)  Region.— 
This  includes  all  America 
south  of  the  tropic  of 
Cancer.  It  has  no  very 
large  animals,  but  sur- 
passes all  the  other  re- 
gions in  the  variety  and 
abundance  of  its  life  and 
in  forms  peculiar  to  itself. 
Some  of  its  peculiar  ani- 
mals are  the  armadillo, 
sloth,  chinchilla,  marmoset,  llama,  alpaca;  humming-birds,  the 
toucan,  bell-bird,  condor,  etc.  The  serpents  are  numerous  and  often 
large,  resembling  in  this  respect  the  Oriental  region ; the  lion  and 
the  elephant  of  the  Ethiopian  region  are  represented  by  the  jaguar 
and  the  tapir ; the  crocodile,  by  the  alligator ; the  ostrich,  by  the 
rhea;  while  the  monkey  tribe,  common  to  the  Ethiopian  and  Oriental 
regions,  have  here  flat  noses  and  prehensile  tails. 

Australian  Region,  including  New  Zealand  and  the  islands 
east  of  Borneo  and  Java.  Its  animals  are  very  remarkable,  almost 
all  of  a low  type  of  life  termed  marsupials,  from  having  a pouch, 
which  is  formed  by  folds  in  the  skin,  and  in  which  the  young  are 
carried.  The  kangaroo  represents  this  class  (Fig.  29).  There  are  also 
the  wholly  peculiar  platypus,  the  lyre-bird,  and  bird  of  paradise.  The 
ostrich  of  the  Ethiopian  region  is  represented  by  the  emu. 

8.  Oceanic  Animal  Life. — Animal  life  in  the  ocean 
is  controlled  by  the  same  circumstances  as  that  on  the 


Fig.  28 — Cainozoic  Marine  Animal  Life.  On  the  right  is  the  Ichthyosaurus  (fish-lizard  or  reptile)  ; 
the  fossil  remains  indicate  sometimes  a length  of  30  ft.,  the  jaws  being  6 ft.  On  the  left  is  the 
Plesiosaurus  (lizard-like) ; it  is  devouring  a Pterodactyl  (winged-lizard).  This  latter  sometimes 
measured  25  ft.  from  tip  to  tip  of  wing.  (See  Fig.  2,  and  “ Building  up  of  the  Earth,”  sec.  8.) 
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land — food,  and,  to  some  extent,  climate.  It,  too,  is 
dependent  ultimately  upon  vegetable  life  : for  the  little, 
often  microscopic  marine  animals  that  are  the  food  of 

the  larger  ones,  subsist 
either  upon  the  shore 
or  surface  vegetation, 
or  upon  the  minute 
vegetable  matter  that 
pervades  the  ocean 
either  as  living  diatoms 
or  as  the  result  of  the 
destruction  of  vege- 
table tissue  by  decay 
or  by  the  force  of  the 
waves. 

Of  oceanic  animal  life 
but  little  is  yet  known. 
There  are  fish  that  live 
only  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers  ; others  along 
the  coast  merely;  some 
cannot  live  beyond  a 
certain  depth ; others 
live  only  at  a consider- 
able depth.*  Some  are 
peculiar  to  warm  cli- 
mates, others  to  cold, 
and  still  others  migrate. 
The  great  food  fishes — the  cod,  herring,  salmon,  and  mack- 
erel, are  confined  to  the  temperate  and  subarctic  zones. 
The  herring  is  caught  at  all  seasons  and  in  water  of 
varying  temperature ; the  cod  is  found  only  in  very  cold 
water ; on  some  of  our  coasts  it  is  caught  close  in  shore 
in  the  spring,  but  it  retires  to  deep  water  as  the  inshore 
water  rises  in  temperature. 

Bright-colored  fish,  sea-fans,  corals,  and  sponges,  as  well  as  the 
larger  bivalve  and  univalve  shell-fish,  are  found  only  within  the 
equatorial,  tropical,  and  subtropical  zones.  Jelly-fish  of  all  kinds 
reach  their  perfection  in  the  same  zones.  During  long  continued 
calms,  the  water  seems  to  corrupt,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  multi- 
plication and  union  into  masses  of  this  very  low  form  of  animal  life. 
Only  continued  agitation  by  winds  can  keep  the  water  pure. 

The  forms  in  the  warm  zones  are  not  more  gigantic  than  those  in 
the  cold  zones.  Excepting  in  the  case  of  sharks,  the  temperate  zones 
have  no  large  marine  animals.  The  sperm  whale  of  the  equatorial 
and  tropical  zones,  is  equalled  in  size  by  the  right  whale  of  the  arctic 
zone,  whose  food,  the  “pteropod,”  a little  mollusk  of  the  size  of 
one’s  finger-nail,  swims  in  countless  millions  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  walrus  and  sea-lion  are  unknown  in  warm  seas,  while 
seals  of  different  kinds  pervade  the  ocean  everywhere. 


* Recent  explorations  have  proved  the  existence  of  animal  life,  though  in 
lower  forms,  at  the  greatest  depth  sounded,  4,475  fathoms. 
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9.  Dependence  upon  Natural  Productions.— The 

intelligence,  or  reason,  of  man,  by  which  he  is  distinguished 
from  the  lower  animals,  enables  him  to  adapt  himself  to 
the  most  varied  circumstances  of  climate  and  production  ; 
he  can  provide  himself  shelter  and  subsist  on  the  most 
varied  food.  In  the  wild,  or  uncivilized  state,  however, 
man  is  as  directly  dependent  as  other  animals  upon 
climate  and  local  production : the  Bushman  of  South 
Africa  follows  and  subsists  upon  the  herds  of  wild 
animals ; the  Eskimo,  upon  the  marine  animals  of  the 
north. 

In  civilized  communities,  where  the  wants  go  far 
beyond  the  mere  supply  of  food,  man  is  less  directly  de- 
pendent upon  local  production  of  food,  but  still  he  is 
dependent  upon  the  resources  of  nature.  The  mines  of 
one  region  furnish  material  to  supply  the  wants  of  another 
region,  which  in  its  turn  will  supply  the  food  or  clothing 
that  the  former  does  not  produce.  The  like  can  be  said  of 
forest  regions.  Other  regions  may  be  favorably  situated 
for  manufacture  and  commerce ; these  become  homes  of 
large  communities,  that  exchange  their  manufactures  for 
food  or  other  articles  needed.  If  the  natural  resources 
of  a region  become  exhausted — as  in  the  case  of  mines 
and  forests — the  people  depart  elsewhere ; some  parts  of 
Maine  have  been  deserted,  and  Nevada  has  recently  lost 
two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants. 

Hence  man  in  all  conditions  is  dependent  upon  natural  produc- 
tions. In  the  savage,  and  consequently  the  most  dependent  state, 
climatic  and  food  conditions'  influence  him  exactly  as  they  do  the 
lower  animals.  As  civilization  advances  new  wants  arise  which  can 
be  adequately  supplied  only  by  a division  of  labor ; thus,  whde  one 
man  devotes  his  attention  to  agriculture,  another  will  become  a 
weaver,  a shoemaker,  a blacksmith,  or  a carpenter.  The  subdivision 
of  labor  renders  mutual  dependence  greater ; hence  the  tendency  to 
settle  in  closer  communities,  or  towns,  by  all  who  are  not  engaged  in 
tilling  the  soil,  and  also  the  tendency  of  such  communities  to  devote 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  preparation  for  use  of  some 
one  commodity,  for  which,  as  indicated  above,  natural  conditions 
offer  peculiar  advantages — such  as  the  existence  of  mines,  forests, 
fisheries,  rapid  streams,  or  facilities  for  interchange  of  commodities. 

10.  Effects  of  Physical  Conditions. — Temperature 
affects  man  as  to  the  food  eaten  ; animal  food  produces  a 
greater  amount  of  heat  than  does  vegetable  food.  Hence 
the  Eskimo  and  the  tribes  of  Siberia  are  animal-eaters, 
while  the  tribes  of  the  equatorial  and  tropical  zones  live 
chiefly  upon  vegetable  food ; those  between  these  extremes 
have  a mixed  diet. 

The  extremes  of  climate  are  injurious  to  full  develop- 
ment, mentally  and  physically ; both  heat  and  cold 
exhaust  the  vital  functions  ; the  heat  of  tropical  countries 


Fig.  29. — The  Kangaroo,  (found  only  in 
Australia). 
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together  with  the  lack  of  incentives  to  labor  through 
the  spontaneous  production  of  food  by  the  soil,  leads  to 
inactivity.  In  the  polar  regions  the  sole  attention  is 
directed  toward  providing  food.  In  the  temperate  regions 
exertion  is  needed  to  assist  nature  in  her  productions, 
but  not  continuous  exertion  ; the  labor  of  a part  of  the 
year  secures  food  and  other  requirements  for  the  remain- 
ing part  ; systematic  labor  leads  to  active,  industrious 
habits,  and  when  activity  and  energy  are  not  employed 
in  gaining  food  they  will  be  employed  in  other  directions. 
Hence,  all  the  great  conquering,  commercial,  and  civil- 
izing nations  of  history  belong  to  the  temperate  zones. 

The  races  living  on  the  seaboard  are  apt  to  be  enter- 
prising, daring,  and  commercial ; those  on  fertile  plains 
and  lowlands  will  be  industrious,  agricultural,  and  not 
venturesome  ; deeming  industrial  pursuits  of  more  im- 
portance than  freedom,  they  are  inclined  to  be  sub- 
missive to  rulers,  and  have  always  been  readily  overcome 
by  conquerors.  The  mountain  races  have  always  been 
noted  for  their  independence  and  their  spirit. 

“ A damp,  heavy  atmosphere  has  a depressing  effect  on  us,  while 
a bright,  clear  one  exerts  an  opposite  effect.  So  a race  whose  home 
is  in  a dull  or  a bright  climate,  will  partake  of  the  nature  of  the 
climate.  Frenchmen  have  a sunny  climate,  and  they  are  lively  ; the 
English  and  Dutch  have  a heavy  climate,  and  lack  sprightliness.” 
However,  none  of  the  Germanic  races  are  vivacious,  though  living  in 
a bright  climate.  The  Celtic  races  are  vivacious,  though  living  in  the 
damp  climate  of  Ireland,  or  the  bright  one  of  France.  The  hot, 
burning  regions  of  the  deserts  are  said  to  make  the  people  quick- 
tempered and  fierce. 

In  physical  frame  man  is  affected  by  climate ; it  is 
said  that  the  inhabitants  of  elevated  regions  have  fuller 
chests  and  larger  lungs  than  th§  people  of  low-lying 
lands,  and  that  the  dry' climate  of  North  America  makes 
the  body  more  shrivelled,  dry,  and  sinewy  than  does  the 
moist  climate  of  western  Europe. 

1 1 . Man’s  Effects  on  Physical  Conditions. — -“Man 
has  introduced,  as  it  were,  an  element  of  antagonism  to 
Nature.  . . . He  has,  with  advancing  civilization,  - 

engaged  in  a contest  to  subdue  the  earth  and  possess  it. 
His  warfare  has  often  been  a blind  one,  successful  for  the 
moment,  but  leading  to  sure  and  sad  disaster.”  But 
latterly  he  attains  his  object,  “not  by  setting  Nature 
and  her  laws  at  defiance,  but  by  enlisting  her  in  his 
service.” 

On  Climate. — By  the  removal  of  forests  and  the  con- 
sequent exposure  of  the  soil  to  the  sun,  rainfall  is 
diminished,  temperature  is  raised  in  summer  and  lowered 
in  winter.  Permanent  injury  has  been  done  to  countries 
bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  by  the  destruction  of 


forests  ; the  soil  in  places  has  become  parched  and  barren. 
In  the  West  Indies  similar  results  have  followed  like 
acts  ; and  they  are  not  unknown  in  Canada. 

By  draining,  the  water  of  rainfall  is  carried  off  more 
rapidly,  and  swamps,  bogs,  ponds,  and  lakes  are  removed, 
the  result  being  that  evaporation  is  lessened  and  tem- 
perature raised. 

On  Flow  of  Water. — The  destruction  of  swamps,  etc., 
causes  a more  rapid  flow  of  water  into  the  rivers,  which 
often  produces  disastrous  floods.  Also,  by  the  embank- 
ment of  rivers  the  water  is  confined  to  the  channel,  and 
the  sediment  is  all  carried  seaward.  (See  “ Land  Surface 
of  the  Earth,”  sec.  26.)  By  mines,  wells,  etc.,  the  course, 
and  consequently  the  effects,  of  underground  water  is 
changed. 

On  the  Surface  of  the  Land. — Forests  are  planted 
where  none  existed  before  ; rivers  are  turned  from  their 
courses  for  irrigation  or  for  reclaiming  waste  land  ; shal- 
low arms  of  the  sea  are  cut  off  by  dykes  and  turned  to 
dry  land  ; breakwaters,  piers,  and  embankments  arrest 
the  action  of  waves  on  the  shore  ; canals,  railways,  mines, 
tunnels,  and  roads  are  being  cut,  and  with  the  material 
new  deposits  are  formed. 

On  Distribution  of  Life. — Here  man’s  influence  is  most 
felt.  Food  plants  and  domestic  animals  have  been  trans- 
ported from  their  native  place  to  every  quarter  of  the 
earth  where  they  will  thrive  ; while  insects,  mice,  and 
rats  follow  wherever  man  goes.  Hurtful  beasts,  and 
some  not  hurtful,  and  useless  plants  have  been  destroyed. 
As  his  knowledge  of  nature  increases,  those  plants  and 
animals  in  any  part  of  the  world  that  are  found  m st 
useful  to  him,  he  will  naturally  seek  to  extend  as  widely 
as  possible. 

Thus,  by  his  intelligence,  man  produces  results  that 
nature  alone  could  not. 

12.  Types  of  Man. — Man  has  intermingled  to  so  great 
an  extent,  and  “ the  different  varieties  run  into  one 
another  by  such  insensible  degrees,”  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  a satisfactory  classification  ; but  “ there  at 
least  exist  several  definable  types,  each  of  which  so  far 
prevails  in  a certain  population  as  to  be  taken  as  a 
standard.”  Thus  in  a community,  amid  the  infinite 
variety  of  form  and  feature,  certain  characteristics  are 
common  to  all  the  individuals,  distinguishing  them  from 
every  other  community  ; and  a group  of  communities  in 
their  turn  may  have  some  characteristic,  common  to  each, 
which  is  not  found  in  another  group. 
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The  following  classification  is  that  suggested  by  Professor  Huxley. 
It  is  based  upon  physical  characteristics  : — 

1.  Australioid  (Fig  30).— Having  “ a chocolate-brown  skin,  dark- 
brown  or  black  eyes,  black  hair  (usually  wavy),  narrow  skull,  brow- 
ridges  strongly  developed,  projecting  jaw,  coarse  lips,  and  broad 
nose.  ” This  type  is  best  seen  in  Australia  and  in  some  hill-tribes  of 
Southern  India. 

2.  Negroid  (Fig.  31). — “Extending  from  Sahara  to  the  Cape 
district,  including  Madagascar.  Skin  and  eyes,  dark-brown  or  black  ; 
hair,  usually  black,  and  always  crisp  and  woolly ; skull,  narrow ; 
brow-ridges,  not  prominent ; projecting  jaws ; nose,  flat  and  broad  ; 
lips,  coarse  and  projecting.  This  type  includes  the  Bushmen  and  the 
Negritos  of  ohe  Andaman  Islands,  the  people  of  Malacca,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  other  islands  to  New  Caledonia  and  Tasmania.” 

3.  Mongoloid  (Fig.  32). — “Extending  eastward  of  a line  drawn 
from  Lapland  to  Siam  (not  including  the  Russians).  Build,  short 
and  squat;  yellowish-brown  complexion;  black  eyes  and  black, 
straight  hair ; broad  skull,  usually  without  brow-ridges ; flat,  small 
nose;  oblique  eyes. ” The  Chinese  and  Japanese — both  with  narrow 
skulls— are  included  in  this 
class,  as  are  also  the  Eski- 
mos of  the  Frigid  Zone.  It 
includes,  also,  the  Malays, 

Polynesians,  and  American 
Indians,  though  varying 
considerably  from  the  typi- 
cal form. 

4.  Xanthochroi,  or  Fair 
Whites  (Fig.  33). -“Tall; 
skin,  almost  colorless;  eyes, 
grey  or  blue ; hair,  from 
straw-color  to  chestnut ; 
skulls,  of  varying  breadth.” 

The  prevalent  inhabitants 
of  Northern  Europe,  traced 
also  into  Northern  Africa 
and  Hindustan. 

5.  Mclanochroi,  or  Dark 
Whites  (Fig.  34). — “Com- 
plexion, darkening  to 
brownish  and  olive,  and 
eyes  and  hair  to  black ; 
stature  lower  and  frame 
lighter  than  in  the  Xantho- 
chroi type.”  This  type  includes  the  people  of  southern  Europe — 
Spaniards,  Greeks,  Arabs — and  most  of  those  usually  called  Kelts ; 
it  extends  also  into  India.  It  shows  large  intermixture  with  the  fair 
whites. 

Another  classification, — that  of  Bhimejjjskch  (1781), — gives  the 
types  as  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  Negro,  Malay,  American.  But  more 
extensive  knowledge  has  shown  thisAoJfe  a very  faulty  classification. 


Fig.  33.— Fair  White ;Type. 


A third  classification,  that  of  Professor  Max  Muller,  is  based 
upon  similarities  in  language — the  Aryan , or  Indo-European,  includ- 
ing all  Europeans  (except  Finns,  Lapps,  Hungarians,  and  Turks),  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  and  India ; the  Semitic,  including 
Arabs,  Jews,  and  the  races  of  a large  portion  of  Northern  Africa ; 
and  the  Turanian,  including  the  races  of  all  Asia  except  the  South- 
West  and  India,  the  Turks,  Finns,  Lapps,  and  Hungarians  of  Europe, 
the  Eskimos,  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  the  various  Indian  tribes  of 
America. 

13.  Man  as  to  Religion. — The  belief,  however  vague, 
in  the  existence  of  beings  superior  to  himself,  seems  to 
be  natural  to  man.  No  race,  however  degraded,  has  as 
yet  been  found  without  some  idea  of  such  beings  ; and  the 
reverence  paid  to  them,  however  varied  may  be  the 
motives  from  which  it  arises,  constitutes  what  is  called 

religion.  The  concep- 
tions as  to  what  these 
beings  are,  are  ex- 
tremely varied, — from 
dead  men,  devils,  and 
the  powers  or  objects  of 
nature,  to  the  Creator 
and  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  universe.  From 
the  remotest  times 
questions  of  religion 
have  had  a great  influ- 
ence upon  men  both 
as  nations  and  as  indi- 

Fig.  34.— Dark  White  Type.  . 

viduals. 

The  leading  religions  of  the  present  day  are  : — 

1.  Christianity — the  various  sects  numbering  over  400,000,000, — 
professed  by  the  most  highly  civilized  and  energetic  nations.  Its  sub- 
divisions, or  sects,  are  Roman  Catholic,  the  most  numerous  ; Pro- 
testant ; Greek  Church  (of  Russia,  Greece,  Pervia,  Bulgaria, 
Roumania,  and  Christians  of  Turkey)  ; Nestorian  (of  Persia); 
Abyssinian. 
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2.  Mohammedanism  embraces  all  south-western  Asia,  fully  30, 
000,000  of  followers  in  India,  all  North  Africa,  much  in  Central 
Africa,  and  the  Turks  and  Circassians  of  Europe.  Its  adherents  are 
very  numerous  ; there  are  at  least  150,000,000. 

3.  Judaism. — The  Jews  form  no  nation,  but  are  scattered,  seem- 
ingly, over  the  whole  world.  It  is  estimated  that  they  number  at 
least  7,000,000. 

Other  religions  are  generally  roughly  classed  as  Heathen ; but  some 
of  these  religions  are,  in  their  pure  form,  of  a very  high  character. 

Brahminism,  the  followers  of  which  number  at  least  225,000,000, 
in  its  purest  form  of  Vishnuism,  teaches  a very  high  morality.  It  is 
confined  to  India. 

Buddhism,  followers  of  which  are  more  numerous,  it  is  thought, 
than  those  of  any  other  religion,  is  an  offshoot  of  Brahminism ; it, 
too,  when  in  its  purest  form,  is  of  a high  type. 

14.  Man,  Socially  and  Commercially.— Man  has 
been  called  a “gregarious  animal,”  that  is,  endowed  by 
nature  with  instincts  that  lead  to  association  in  com- 
munities. Part  of  this  tendency  to  association  is  due 
to  the  desire  for  safety,  to  mutual  dependence,  and  to 
natural  advantages  for  intercourse  and  manufacture.  But 
the  earliest  histories  of  the  race,  as  seen  in  the  Bible 
narrative,  and  as  deduced  from  language,  show  that  com- 
munities first  arose  from  the  association  of  families — 
that  is,  kindred.  The  Israelites,  Moabites,  and  others, 
are  seen  to  have  been  descended  each  from  a common 
ancestor.  The  same  is  inferred  with  regard  to  the  High- 
land and  the  Irish  clans ; and  archaeological  history  shows 
the  same  in  the  various  Germanic  tribes — “ Nottingham,” 
for  instance,  indicates  the  “home  of  the  descendants  of 
Nott.” 

In  the  lowest  types  of  man — those  of  the  dense  woods  of  Africa, 
of  Australia,  or  of  Tierra-del-Fuego,  — whom  we  call  savages , the 
instincts  are  scarcely  above  those  of  the  mere  brute.  His  sole  object 
is  the  gaining  of  food  and  the  providing  of  himself  with  weapons 
for  hunting  or  warfare ; indeed,  the  ability  to  provide  himself  with 
what  he  is  lacking  in  by  nature,  viz.,  clothing,  however  rude,  and 
implements  by  which  he  is  assisted  in  gaining  food  or  defending 
himself,  is  almost  the  only  thing  that  distinguishes  him  from  the 
brute  ; his  regard  for  life  is  as  little  as  that  of  the  brute  ; his  intel- 
lectual nature  is  dormant ; he  acts  from  instinct  rather  than  from 
reason. 

In  the  enlightened  nations—  those  of  western  Europe  especially— 
the  intellectual  and  moral,  or  non-animal,  nature  is  highly  cultivated 
in  all  its  varied  tendencies,  and  reason,  not  mere  animal  instinct, 
is  the  controlling  principle ; the  good  of  mankind,  physically,  morally, 
and  intellectually,  engages  earnest  attention,  and  the  social  relations 
are  multitudinous  and  complex.  All  the  resources  of  science  and 
art,  the  productions— animal,  vegetable^  and  mineral — of  every 
country  and  climate,  all  the  forces  of  nature  are  laid  under  contribu- 
tion to  satisfy  the  innumerable  needs  of  this  society.  Such  nations 
alone  have  produced  effects  upon  the  physical  world,  and  such  are  the 
great  commercial  and  governing  nations  of  to-day. 

Between  these  two  extremes  lies  every  variety  of  social  and  com- 
mercial condition.  Barbarous,  semi-barbarous,  semi-civilized,  civilized, 
are  some  of  the  vague  terms  used  to  indicate  these  different  stages  of 
social  development. 

15.  Man  in  Nations  or  Governments.— It  is  held 
that  nations  had  their  origin  in  the  family — in  the  associa- 
tion of  kindred, — and  that  they  have  become  enlarged  by 
natural  increase,  by  subjection  and  incorporation  of  some, 


and  by  union  on  equal  terms  with  others.  Hence  arise 
many  of  those  peculiarities  that  distinguish  different 
nations,  and  even  whole  communities  within  the  same 
nation. 

But  nations  and  communities  must  have  internal  con- 
trolling, organizing,  or  governing  principles  of  some  kind, 
and  these  principles — or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
extent  and  character  of  the  power  possessed  by  those 
who  have  the  control, — constitute  what  we  understand 
by  government. 

Types  of  Government.— As  in  the  social  relation  so  in  the 
political  relation  there  are  extreme  types.  The  lowest  type  of  savage 
is  almost  “a  law  to  himself,”  and  is  restrained  only  by  the  fear  of 
immediate  physical  suffering,  or  by  the  custom  of  his  tribe,  the  chief 
having  but  little  control.  Such  is  the  government  in  Australian 
tribes.  But  in  other  savage  tribes,  only  a few  degrees  removed  from 
these,  the  chief’s  power  is  absolute— that  of  life  and  death; -such 
is  found  in  many  of  the  Pacific  islands  and  among  many  of  the 
African  tribes.  In  some  tribes  the  chief  is  regarded  almost  as  a god, 
in  others  he  is  summarily  deposed  or  put  to  death  through  mere 
caprice. 

The  nomad  races,  such  as  the  Bedouin  Arabs  and  the  Tartars  of 
western  Asia,  who  wander  from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  have  a type  of  government ; termed  patriarchal,  the  highest 
form  of  which  is  seen  in  the  Bible  narrative  of  Abraham,  Jacob,  and 
others,  and,  till  within  a hundred  or  so  years,  among  the  Highlanders 
of  Scotland.  In  these  the  chief  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  the  tribe, 
caring  for  and  governing  it  as  a father  does  a family,  and  controlled 
only  by  well-established  custom. 

In  a more  settled  or  more  highly  organized  state  the  patriarchal 
government  passes  into  the  Monarchial,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  Biblical 
account  of  the  Jews  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan,  in  the  history 
of  the  Tartar  races  of  Asia,  and  of  the  Saracens  of  Arabia. 

This  form  of  government  shows  two  distinct  classes : one,  the 
Absolute  Monarchy,  in  which  the  laws  controlling  the  nation  are  in 
the  main  written,  but  in  which  the  chief  ruler,  whatever  his  title,  is 
superior  to  the  law,  and  can,  of  his  own  authority,  make  or  abolish 
laws.  In  these  governments  the  nation  at  large  has  no  control,  though 
the  ruler  is  usually  guided  by  ministers  or  by  custom.  Such  govern- 
ments are  seen  in  Persia,  China,  in  many  of  the  states  of  India,  in 
Farther  India,  Turkey,  and  Russia,— Persia  showing  the  extreme  of 
absolutism,  and  Russia  the  tendency  to  constitutionalism.  In  the 
second  class  the  monarchs  are  controlled  by  written  absolute  law, 
by  ancient  custom,  and  by  the  enactments  of  the_  nation  through  its 
representatives,  assembled  as  a national  controlling  council.  These 
are  Constitutional  Monarchies,  the  constitution  (or  body  of  laws 
regulating  the  duties  and  powers  of  governor  and  governed)  of  each 
country  defining  more  or  less  distinctly  the  powers  of  the  ruler.  These 
powers  are  different  in  different  countries  —in  Germany  they  border 
on  absolutism,  in  England  they  are  exercised  by  the  ministers. 

The  remaining  form  of  government — the  opposite  extreme  to  the 
savage — is  the  Republican.  In  this  the  chief  ruler  does  not  hold  his 
office  for  life  as  in  other  forms  of  government,  but  for  a number  of 
years  fixed  by  law.  His  powers  are  also  fixed  by  law,  and  are  different 
in  different  countries.  In  the  United  States,  for  instance,  they  are 
greater  in  some  respects  than  those  of  the  sovereign  of  England. 
The  chief  ruler  as  well  as  the  legislators  are  chosen  directly  or  in- 
directly by  vote  of  the  nation. 

16.  Relationship  of  Countries.— Countries  may 
stand  in  different  relationship  to  each  other  politically. 

They  may  be  wholly  independent.  One  may  be  wholly  merged 
in  another.  They  may  have  the  same  sovereign  but  be  independent 
in  other  respects,  as  Norway  and  Sweden.  They  may  form  a federa- 
tion, each  country  controlling  its  own  local  affairs.  One  may  be  a 
dependency  of  another,  or  a colony  having  more  or  less  control  of 
its  own  affairs. 


Fig.  35.— Showing  Rotundity  of  the  Earth. 
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1 . The  phenomena  of  the  earth  in  connection  with  land, 
water,  air  and  life,  and  their  mutual  relations,  are  for  the 
most  part  matters  of  common  observation  open  to  each  of 
us.  But  the  relation  of  the  earth  as  a whole  to  the  rest 
of  creation,  its  position  in  that  creation,  and  the  causes  of 
many  of  its  phenomena,  are  not  open  to  common  observa- 
tion, but  they  have  been  established  by  long  and  patient 
investigation  or  are  still  matters  of  theory.  We  have 
therefore  to  accept  as  fact  what  has  been  established  as 
fact  by  eminent  men,  but  to  receive  only  as  theory  what 
has  not  been  proved  to  be  fact , however  deep  the  research 
that  led  to  the  theory. 

2.  Shape  of  the  Barth. — The  spherical  shape  of  the 
earth  is  one  of  the  facts  fully  established  by  astronomers. 
Allowance  being  made  for  imperfection  of  sight  and 
consequent  optical  illusions,  the  ground  beneath  and 
around  us  seems  flat,  although  many  of  the  observed 
phenomena  would  be  wholly  inexplicable  were  the  earth 
truly  so.  Among  such  phenomena  is  the  extended  range 
of  vision  from  higher  ground,  which  brings  into  view 
distant  objects  that,  though  of  large  size,  have  but  little 
elevation,  while  those  of  smaller  size  but  of  greater 
elevation  are  clearly  seen  from  the  lower  ground.  The 
following,  among  others,  are  proofs  of  the  spherical  form 
of  the  earth 

Where  the  surface  is  unbroken,  on  great  plains  and  on  the  sea, 
the  view  is  unobstructed ; but  yet  this  surface  seems  to  have  a definite 
boundary-ring,  beyond  which  nothing  can  be  seen.  A glass  only 
brings  nearer  this  ring  (or  horizon*)  which  is  found  to  be  about  three 
miles  distant.  If  we  ascend  a hill  or  high  building  the  boundary  is 
still  seen  but  farther  away.  In  every  direction,  and  everywhere  on 
the  earth, 'the  same  appearance  is  noticed.  Only  a spherical  body 
could  produce  such  an  effect. 

_ It  follows,  from  this  that  tall  objects,  if  beyond  this  boundary, 
will  have  their  lower  parts  hidden,  while  the  upper  may  be  visible ; 

* Fronrthe  Greek  word  horizo,  to  bound. 


hence,  on  plains  the  tops  of  trees,  and  on  the  sea  the  sails  of  vessels 
are  seen  at  a greater  distance  than  larger  objects  on  the  surface. 

If  the  earth  were  spherical  we  might  travel  continuously  in  any 
one  direction  without  encountering  abrupt  changes  in  inclination,  and 
arrive  at  last  at  the  place  from  which  we  started.  Such  has  been 
done  in  effect. 

In  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  no  matter  in 
what  position,  is  circular.  Only  a spherical  body  could  produce  this 
uniformity  of  shadow. 

Other  heavenly  bodies  are  spherical,  therefore  it  is  reasonaole  to 
infer  that  the  earth  is  spherical  also. 

The  above  facts  prove  the  general  form  of  the  earth 
to  be  spherical ; the  following  are  two  proofs  that  the 
earth  is  not  perfectly  spherical : — - 

On  different  parts  of  the  earth — in  South  America,  India,  Egypt, 
Russia,  Norway,  and  others— the  length  of  a degree  on  a meridian 
(see  Sec.  11,)  has  been  accurately  measured,  and  the  result  has 
shown  that  in  the  equatorial  regions  the  length  of  a degree  ©n  a 
given  meridian  is  less  than  it  is  in  the  polar  regions.  In  Sweden  it  is 
found  to  be  365,744  feet ; in  India,  362,956  feet.  On  a perfect  sphere 
the  length  of  a degree,  measured  on  the  same  circle,  is  everywhere  the 
same ; the  earth,  therefore,  cannot  be  a perfect  sphere.  The  greater 
length  of  a degree  on  a meridian  in  the  polar  regions  shows  that  the 
degree  there  is  the  arc  of  a larger  circle,  and  hence  has  a more  gradual 
curve,  or  is  flatter. 

It  is  found  that  the  pendulum  of  a clock,  marking  seconds,  say  at 
Winnipeg,  will,  at  the  equator,  be  found  to  mark  a somewnat  longer 
space  of  time  ; in  other  words,  it  will  lose  time;  while  a clock,  marking 
seconds  at  the  equator,  will  mark  less  than  seconds  at  Winnipeg,  or 
it  will  gain  time.  The  attraction  of  gravity  causes  the  pendulum  to 
swing,  and  the  nearer  to  the  centre  of  attraction  it  is  the  faster  it  will 
swing.  It  swings  faster  at  Winnipeg  than  at  the  equator;  hence, 
Winnipeg  is  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity — that  is,  the  centre  of  the 
earth — than  is  the  equator.  But  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  a perfect 
sphere  are  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre ; the  earth  is  therefore 
not  a perfect  sphere.  * As  the  flattening  takes  place  principally  towards 
the  polar  regions,  the  shape  of  the  earth  is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid. 

3.  Size  of  the  Earth. — The  polar  circumference  of  the 
earth  is  determined  by  measuring  a degree  on  a meridian, 
and  the  equatorial  circumference  by  measuring  a degree 
on  the  equator,  in  each  case  the  result  being  multiplied 
by  360,  the  number  of  degrees  in  a circle.  The  diameter 


* Each  of  the  facts  above  referred  to  requires  much  fuller  elucidation  than 
can  possibly  be  given  here.  The  teacher  should  consult  the  article  “Earth,” 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  refer  to  Lockyer’s  Astronomy,  Huxley’s 
Physiography,  and  Geikie’s  Physical  Geography. 
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will  be  found  by  applying  the  well-known  ratio  between 
diameter  and  circumference.  The  mean  circumference 
will  be  about  24;858  statute  miles  (25,000  in  round 
numbers),  and  the  mean  diameter  7912.409  miles  (8,000 
in  round  numbers),  the  equatorial  diameter  being  about 
26|  miles  longer  than  the  polar  diameter.  The  equa- 
torial diameter  is  41,848,380  feet ; the  polar  diameter, 
41,708,710  feet. 

The  mountains  are  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the 
earth  that  they  make  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  earth  as  a whole. 

The  area  of  the  earth  may  be  readily  calculated  from  the  data 
given  above. 

The  cause  of  the  difference  between  the  equatorial  and  the  polar 
diameter  has  not  been  fully  determined.  The  Nebular  theory  would 
explain  it.  The  fluid  mass  of  the  cooling,  revolving  earth  would 
tend,  in  accordance  with  a well-known  law,  toward  the  part  that 
revolved  most  rapidly,  viz.,  the  equator;  and  when  this  fluid  mass 
solidified  the  equatorial  regions  would  be  left  in  a bulging  form. 

4.  Motions  of  the  Earth ; Diurnal  Motion. — The 
sun,  our  source  of  light,  is  not  always  present  to  us  or 
in  the  same  direction  from  us ; at  night  the  same  change 
in  the  position  of  other  heavenly  bodies  is  observable  also. 
Either  the  earth  turns  round  or  the  whole  heavens  do. 
The  revolving  of  the  earth  is  the  simpler  explanation  of 
the  phenomena;  that  the  earth  does  revolve  is  proved 
by  astronomers  and  demonstrated  by  experiment.*  A 
revolution  (from  west  to  east)  takes  place  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours  (23  hrs.,  56  min.,  4 sec.),  and  causes  the 
phenomena  of  day  and  night. 

The  part  about  which  all  other  parts  seem  to  revolve  is  termed 
the  axis;  and  the  points  on  opposite  sides  where  this  axis  is  at  the 
surface  are  called  the  poles.  It  is  evident  that  the  nearer  a place 
is  to  the  axis  (or  poles)  the  more  slowly  it  will  revolve ; it  has  to  de- 
scribe a smaller  circle  in  the  same  time  in  which  a more  remote  point 
describes  a larger  one. 

It  is  evident  that  the  heads  of  those  dwelling  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  earth  to  us  (the  antipodes)  point  in  a direction  the  reverse  of 
what  ours  do ; but  the  heavens  are  all  around  the  earth  and  conse- 
quently the  heads  of  the  antipodes  point  to  the  heavens.  Up  means 
away  from  the  earth ; down,  towards  the  earth ; hence  these  terms, 
though  in  one  sense  the  same  to  us  and  the  antipodes,  in  another 
are  exactly  the  opposite.  But  like  everything  else  on  the  earth,  the 
antipodes  are  held  to  the  earth  by  attraction  of  gravity — that  property 
of  all  matter  by  which  each  body  attracts  all  others  with  a force 
directly  as  the  weight,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
asunder.  Were  the  earth  to  cease  revolving,  everything  on  its  surface 
would  shoot  off  with  fearful  velocity ; at  the  equator  the  rate  of  speed 
at  which  objects  move  is  over  a thousand  miles  an  hour.  Were  the 
earth  to  lose  its  attractive  power,  anything  impelled  from  it  would 
go  to  the  object  that  exerted  the  strongest  attractive  influence. 

5.  The  Earth  and  the  Sun  ; Annual  Motion. — 

Astronomers  have  also  proved  that  the  earth,  besides 
revolving  on  its  axis,  revolves  around  the  sun  once  in 
365^  days  (365  days,  6 hrs.,  9 min.,  10  sec.) — one  such 
revolution  being  called  a year.  This  revolution,  together 
with  the  position  of  the  earth’s  axis,  produces  the 


. * See  Lockyer’s  Astronomy. 


phenomena  of  the  seasons,  and  the  different  lengths  of 
day  and  night. 

The  path  of  the  earth  around  the  sun  is  called  its  orbit  ; 
the  figure  that  it  describes  is  not  a perfect  circle,  but 
an  ellipse , — the  sun  being  somewhat  nearer  one  end  than 
the  other. 

Now,  if  the  axis  of  the  earth  were  perpendicular  to  the 
space  enclosed  within  this  ellipse, — called  the  plane  of 
the  eartlis  orbit , — it  is  evident  that  day  and  night  would 
be  equal  over  the  globe  from  north  pole  to  south  pole  ; 
for  the  sun  being  much  larger  than  the  earth,  and  cast- 
ing out  light  from  all  parts  of  its  surface,  floods  with 
light  the  half  of  the  earth  turned  towards  it. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  there  would  be  no  change  of 
season  in  any  place,  for  the  sun’s  position  would  never 
vary  with  regard  to  any  place, — the  heat  would  gradu- 
ally decrease  from  the  torrid  of  the  equatorial  zone  to  the 
frigid  of  the  polar  zones  ; each  place  would  have  one 
unvarying  climate  the  year  round. 

But  these  are  not  the  phenomena  we  have.  It  is 
found  that  the  axis  of  the  earth  is  23|  degrees  from  a 


perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  orbit,  and  moreover 
that  the  axis  points  always  in  the  same  direction, — its 
position  at  any  one  time  is  always  parallel  to  its  position 
at  every  other  time.  On  these  facts  depend  the  phe- 
nomena of  seasons  and  of  inequality  in  day  and  night. 

Hence  it  is  seen  that  at  one  time  (June  21st)  the  north  pole  of  the 
earth  will  be  inclined  23£  degrees  toward  the  sun,  and  the  light  of 
the  sun  will  shine  23^  degrees  over  the  pole  in  consequence  ; but  as 
only  one-half  of  the  earth  can  ha\  e lignt  at  the  same  time,  therefore 
the  light  does  not  reach  the  south  pole  by  23£  degrees,  and  also  the 
sun  must  be  perpendicular  at  a spot  half  way  between  these  ex- 
tremes of  illumination,  or  23J  degrees  north  of  the  point  midway  be- 
tween the  poles — at  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  (See  D in  diagram.)  This 
position  of  the  sun  will  give  the  greatest  heat  to  the  northern  half  of 
the  earth  and  produce  Summer,  while  the  southern  half  will  receive 
the  least  heat  and  have  Winter. 
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As  the  earth  passes  onward,  in  three  months  (Sept.  21)  it  arrives 
where  the  north  pole  will  point  neither  to  nor  from  the  sun ; con- 
sequently the  limit  of  illumination  will  be  at  the  poles, — day  and 
night  are  of  equal  length,— we  have  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  and  the 
change  of  Monsoons.  (See  “Atmosphere,”  sec.  16.)  Still  passing 
onward,  the  earth  in  three  more  months  (Dec.  22)  reaches  a position 
where  the  north  pole  points  away  from  the  sun  23^  degrees,  and 
consequently  the  sun’s  light  will  not  reach  this  pole  by  the  same  num- 
ber of  degrees ; but,  half  of  the  earth  is  still  in  the  sunlight,  and 
therefore  the  sun  shines  23|  degrees  beyond  the  south  pole  and  is 
perpendicular  half  way  between  these  extremes  of  illumination, — 
at  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Then  there  is  summer  in  the  south 
part  of  the  earth  and  winter  in  the  north.  In  three  months  more 
(March  21)  the  earth  will  again  be  where  the  north  pole  points 
neither  in  the  direction  of  nor  away  from  the  sun,  and  again  day 
and  night  are  of  equal  length — we  have  the  Vernal  Equinox  and 
another  change  of  Monsoons.  Three  months  more  finds  the  north 
pole  again  pointing  towards  the  sun. 

6.  Inequality  of  Day  and  Night.— By  the  diagram  (fig.  36) 
it  is  seen  that  in  the  position  D the  north  pole  is  in  continual  light,  and 
the  space  around  it  for  23^  degrees — that  is  to  the  Arctic  Circle— is 
also  in  continual  light.  The  sun  seems  to  revolve  on,  or  a short  dis- 
tance above,  the  horizon.  A little  way  beyond  this  point  it  is  evident 
that  the  sun  will  be  invisible  for  a short  time— it  will  disappear  below 
the  horizon  and  soon  reappear— consequently  the  night  will  be  very 
short  and  the  day  very  long.  A few  degrees  farther  away  the  night 
will  be  sensibly  lengthened  and  the  day  proportionally  shortened,  but 
still  the  day  will  be  much  the  longer.  Finally,  where  the  sun  is  per- 
pendicular, at  Cancer,  day  and  night  are  equal ; beyond  this  point 
the  state  of  things  is  reversed  and  the  nights  are  longer  than  the 
days,  tiM  at  23J  degrees  from  the  south  pole,  viz.,  at  the  Antarctic 
Circle , continual  night  is  found.  The  progress  of  the  earth’s  revolu- 
tion round  the  sun  gradually  reverses  these  conditions,  and  then  re- 
stores them  again. 

When  the  earth  reaches  B (see  diagram)  the  north  pole  enters  the 
light  and  remains  in  it  for  six  months.  Thus  this  pole  has  six  months 
of  day  and  consequently  of  night  also ; places  removed  from  it  have 
shorter  periods  of  continuous  light. 

It  is  .evident  therefore  that  when  the  sun  is  perpendicular  at 
Cancer—  the  Summer  Solstice*  the  places  north  of  that  tropic  have 
their  longest  day,  and  when  it  is  perpendicular  over  Capricorn—  the 
Winter  Solstice,  the  same  places  have  their  shortest  day ; in  other 
words,  at  the  Summer  Solstice  the  sun  will  be  highest  in  the  heavens 
to  places  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  lowest  in  the  heavens 
when  the  sun  is  at  the  Winter  Solstice.  Our  Summer  Solstice  is 
the  Winter  Solstice  for  those  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

7.  Why  the  Earth’s  Motion  is  Circular.— It  is  a law  in 

nature  that  when  a body  is  acted  upon  by  two  forces,  not  in  opposite 
directions,  it  will  obey  neither,  but  move  in  a straight  line  between 
them.  The  earth  is  such  a body  ; it  is  acted  on  by  a force  that  pro- 
pels it  forward,  and  also  by  "the  attraction  of  the  sun ; it  obeys 
neither  fully.  If  the  force  of  propulsion  and  that  of  attraction  had 
each  acted  but  once  and  then  ceased,  the  earth  would  have  gone  on- 
ward in  a straight  line ; but  both  forces  are  in  continual  action, 
and  as  the  earth  in  consequence  has  to  continually  change  its  course, 
circular  motion  is  the  result.  + 

8.  Distance  of  Earth  from  the  Sun.— The  greatest 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun — or  when  the  earth  is 
in  aphelion f — occurs  at  the  summer  solstice  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere,  92,963,000  miles,  and  its  least  distance — - 
perihelion\ — at  the  winter  solstice,  89,897,000  miles, 
the  mean  being  91,430,000  miles. 

Although  the  earth  is  nearer  the  sun  by  three  millions  of 
miles  at  one  period  than  at  another,  yet  this  greater 

* From  the  Latin  sol  the  sun,  and  sto  to  stand. 

t See  Lockyer’s  Astronomy  for  the  causes  of  the  elliptical  character  of  the 
orbits  of  planets. 

t From  the  Greek  apo  away,  peri  around  or  near,  and  helios  the  sun. 


proximity  to  the  source  of  heat  is,  in  the  northern  hemis- 
phere, more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  oblique  sur- 
face on  which  the  rays  fall.  In  the  southern  hemisphere, 
it  is  fully  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  mass  of  water, 
and  by  the  shorter  period  during  which  the  sun  is  per- 
pendicular. Were  the  mass  of  land  as  great  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  as  it  is  in  the  northern  the  tem- 
perature in  the  former  would  be  higher  in  the  summer 
and  colder  in  the  winter  than  at  present. 

It  is  evident  that  the  northern  hemisphere  receives  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  for  a longer  period  than  the  southern  does  ; for  as  the  earth 
is  3,000,000  of  miles  farther  from  the  sun  at  the  summer  solstice 
than  it  is  at  the  winter  solstice,  this  difference  of  distance  must  be 
traversed  twice  while  the  north  pole  is  inclined  in  the  direction  of 
the  sun,  or,  in  other  words,  is  in  continuous  light.  The  earth,  too, 
moves  more  rapidly  from  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the 
time  of  the  vernal  equinox  than  it  does  from  the  vernal  to  the 
autumnal. 

At  the  summer  solstice  the  earth  turns  its  course  somewhat  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun ; the  force  of  propulsion  and  the  sun’s  attraction 
are  then  acting  in  a measure  together.  The  rapidity  of  the  earth’s 
motion  is  consequently  increased,  so  much  so  that  at  the  autumnal 
equinox  it  is  so  great  that  it  overcomes  the  sun’s  attraction,  and  the 
earth  passes  by  the  sun.  The  two  forces  are  now  opposed  ; but  the 
sun’s  attraction  gradually  overcomes  the  other,  till  at  the  winter 
solstice,  it  turns  the  earth,  in  a circular  course,  back  again.  Once 
more  the  two  forces  are  acting  somewhat  in  concert,  and  the  earth’s 
motion  increases  in  rapidity,— but  to  a greater  degree  than  before, 
since  the  earth  and  sun  are  now  nearer  each  other  by  3,000,000 
miles.  In  consequence  of  this,  at  the  vernal  equinox,  the  earth 
passes  by  the  sun  with  greater  rapidity  than  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  and  goes  3,000,000  miles  further  from  the  sun  than  before, 
ere  the  sun’s  attraction  again  checks  it  at  the  summer  solstice.  In 
this  latter  position  it  is  evident  that  not  only  is  the  distance  to  be 
travelled  back  again  greater  than  that  between  the  winter  solstice  and 
the  vernal  equinox,  but  the  attractive  force  of  the  sun  is  lessened, 
and  the  motion  of  the  earth  consequently  slower—  circumstances  that 
keep  the  northern  hemisphere  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  for  a 
longer  time  than  the  southern. 

9.  The  Planets. — The  earth  is  but  one  of  a number  of  bodies 
that  revolve  around  the  sun  receiving  their  light  and  heat  from 
it.  This  collection  of  heavenly  bodies,  so  related,  is  termed  the 
Solar  System,  and  each  is  called  a planet  in  contradistinction  to  the 
stars,  — other  heavenly  bodies  that  do  not  revolve  around  the  sun. 

The  solar  system  is  believed  by  astronomers  to  be  itself  revolving 
around  some  other  centre  in  the  remote  heavens. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  and  some  other  facts  in  con- 
nection with  the  planets  of  the  solar  system  : — 


Names  and  Order 
of  Planets. 

Diame- 
ters in 
English 
Miles. 

Distance  from 
Sun  in  Miles. 

Revolution 
in  Days. 

Rotation 
in  Days 
and  Hours. 

No.  of 
Satel- 
lites. 

Sun  

853,380 

3,058 

D.  H.  M. 
25  0 16 

Mercury 

35,392,000 

87.969 

10  5 

Venus 

7,510 

66,134,000 

224.700 

0 23  21 

Earth 

7,926 

91,430,000 

365.256 

10  0 

i 

Mars 

Asteroids 

4,363 

139,311,000 
2o0,0u0  OuO 

686.979 

2,000.000 

1 0 37 

2 

Jupiter 

84,846 

475,6a2,000 

4,332.,j84 

0 9 55 

'4 

Saturn 

70,136 

872,137,000 

10,7o9.2i9 

0 10  29 

8 

Uranus 

33,247 

1,753,869,000 

30,686.820 

0 9 30 

4 

Neptune 

37,276 

2,745,998,000 

60,126.720 

1 

Most  of  the  planets  are  attended  by  one  or  more  smaller  bodies 
that  revolve  around  them,  and  that  reflect  upon  them  the  light  re- 
ceived from  the  sun  ; such  secondary  Dlanets,  or  satellites,  are  called 
moons.  Our  moon  is  238,000  miles  distant,  2,160  miles  in  diameter, 
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and  revolves  around  the  earth  in  27  days  and  8 hours — in  round  num- 
bers, 28  days — a month. 

From  appearances  presented  by  the  moon  when  viewed  through 
a telescope,  many  astronomers  believe  that  planet  to  have  passed 
through  the  various  stages  that  the  earth  has  passed  through,  and  to 
have  become  at  last  dead,  there  being  no  atmosphere  and  no  water. 
The  planets  Mars  and  Venus,  on  the  other  hand,  present  every 
appearance  of  being  like  the  earth. 

10.  Direction,  Distance,  Time. — In  order  to  indicate  direc- 
tion there  must  be  some  fixed  point  established.  The  North  Star 
supplies  this  need ; it  is  always  in  the  same  spot  in  the  heavens  ; the 
north  pole  always  points  to  it  at  all  seasons  of  the  year — a fact  that 
shows  the  inconceivable  distance  of  the  star.  Direction  towards  this 
star  is  called  north;  opposite  it,  south;  towards  the  right,  when 
facing  the  star,  east;  towards  the  left,  west ; intermediate  points  go 
by  different  but  descriptive  names. 

Fixed  places  are  also  needed  from  which  to  indicate  distance. 
These  are  supplied  in  the  poles.  In  mathematics  a circle  is  divided 
into  360  parts,  called  degrees;  and  as  the  shape  of  the  earth  is 
that  of  a circle  (or  thereabouts),  its  surface  is  said  to  be  divided 
into  degrees,  hence  from  the  north  pole  to  the  south  pole  would  be 
180°,  and  half  way  between  them  90°  ; this  latter  place  is  termed  the 
equator  (i.e.,  equalizer );  distance  from  this,  north  or  south,  is  termed  so 
many  degrees  from  the  equator,  or  so  many  degrees  north  or  south 
latitude.  The  half  of  the  earth  north  of  the  equator  is  termed  the 
northern  hemisphere  ( half  sphere),  the  half  south  of  the  equator,  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

To  determine  distance  east  and  west,  or  longitude,  a certain  place 
has  to  be  fixed  on  by  common  consent,  no  natural  position  existing. 
Each  country  has  usually  selected  its  own  capital  as  the  starting 
point,  but  most  nations  of  Europe  and  also  of  America  have  lately 
agreed  upon  Greenwich,  London.  Any  place  east  or  west  of  Green- 
wich, or  of  places  directly  north  or  south  of  Greenwich,  is  said  to 
be  in  east  or  west  longitude  respectively.  As  longitude  extends  half 
way  round  the  globe,  east  and  west  longitude  will  meet  at  180°  from 
Greenwich. 

Time,  apart  from  the  year  and  month,  is  reckoned  from  the 
moment  the  sun  reaches  the  highest  point  in  the  heavens ; all  places 
that  have  the  sun  in  this  position  at  the  same  moment  (noon)  are  said 
to  be  under  the  same  meridian  (i.e.,  mid-day)-,  and,  as  every  place  has 
a mid-day,  every  place  will  have  a meridian.  To  us  north  of  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  the  sun  is  in  the  south  when  at  its  highest  point ; 
to  those  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  it  is  in  the  north ; between 
the  tropics  it  is  in  the  north  or  south,  or  perpendicular,  according  to 
the  season ; at  the  tropics  it  is  perpendicular,  or  to  the  south  of 
Cancer  and  to  the  north  of  Capricorn,  according  to  the  season.  As 
time  is  reckoned  from  meridians,  no  two  places  can  have  the  same 
time  unless  they  are  on  the  same  meridian. 

As  this  latter  fact  has  been  found  attended  with  inconvenience  in 
railroad  and  steamboat  travel  and  traffic,  certain  meridians  (in  America 


the  60th,  75th,  90th,  105th  and  120th)  have  been  selected  as  standards 
from  which  to  reckon  time,  one  hour’s  difference  (i.e.  fifteen  degrees 
of  longitude)  existing  between  the  time  of  each  standard  ; all  places 
between  these  standards  having  the  same  time.  All  the  chief  towns 
on  commercial  routes  have  adopted  this  scheme  instead  of  adhering 
to  their  own  local  time.* 

11.  Maps  of  the  G-lobe,  etc.— In  a picture  of  the  globe  the 
outline  will  be  a circle  ; a line  indicating  the  equator  will  be  straight, 
as  will  also  a line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  equator  from  the  north 
to  the  south  pole.  The  eye  is.  supposed  to  be  fixed  upon  the  inter- 
secting point ; hence  all  other  lines  representing  meridians,  or  degrees 
of  latitude  (parallels)  will  be  curved  as  they  appear  to  be  when 
drawn  on  a hand-globe. 

On  a hand -globe  meridian  lines,  or  circles,  and  the  equator  have 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  as  their  centre,  but  parallels  do  not ; the 
former  are  great  circles,  the  latter  small  circles.  The  lines  indicating 
the  tropics  (or  solstices)  and  the  lines  indicating  the  extreme  limit  of 
illumination  over  the  poles  ( polar  circles)  are  also  small  circles. 

As  each  circle  has  360  degrees,  one  degree  upon  a great  circle  must 
be  longer  than  a degree  upon  a small  circle.  Hence  a degree  on 
the  earth  along  the  equator  or  along  a meridian  is  longer  than  a de- 
gree upon  a parallel  of  latitude  or  the  tropics  or  polar  circles. 

The  following  table  gives  the  distance  in  miles  along  the  equator 
and  along  certain  parallels,  i.e.  degrees  of  longitude  : — 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  LENGTH  OF  A DEGREE  OF  LONGITUDE  FOR  EVERY 
5 DEGREES  OF  LATITUDE  IN  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  ENGLISH  MILES. 


Deg.  of 
Latitude. 

Geog.  Miles. 

Eng.  Miles. 

Deg.  of 
Latitude. 

Geog.  Miles. 

Eng.  Miles. 

0 

60.00 

69.07 

50 

38.57 

44.35 

5 

59.77 

68.81 

55 

34.41 

39.58 

10 

59.09 

67.95 

60 

30.00 

34.53 

15 

57.96 

66.65 

65 

25.36 

29.15 

20 

56.38 

64.84 

70 

20.52 

23.60 

25 

54.38 

62.53 

75 

15.53 

17.86 

30 

51.96 

59.75 

80 

10.42 

11.98 

35 

49.15 

56.51 

85 

5.23 

6.00 

40 

45.96 

52.85 

90 

0.00 

0.00 

45 

42.34 

,48.78 

Between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles  lie  the  so-called  tem- 
perate zones.  Between  the  tropics,  the  torrid  zone;  within  the  polar 
circles,  the  frigid  zone.  

* See  Lockyer’s  Astronomy  for  a full  account  of  the  complex  character  or 
time  ; and  also  for  solar,  mean  solar,  and  sidereal  time. 
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THE  NEW  WORLD,  OR  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE. 


GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  term  “New  World”  merely  relates  to  the  discov- 
eries of  Columbus,  who,  in  reality,  gave  a new  world  to 
Europe.  In  other  respects  America  is  at  least  as  old  as 
either  of  the  other  continents.  The  Laurentian  are  the 
oldest  stratified  rocks,  and  they  form  a very  large  portion 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  continent.  Not  only  do  they 
do  this  as  a mass,  but  they  reappear  in  both  of  the  axes 
in  long,  narrow  bands  here  and  there  throughout  a great 
part  of  their  length,  thus  roughly  outlining  the  continent 
from  the  first. 

“Western  hemisphere”  indicates  that  half  of  the 
earth’s  surface  lying  west  of  Europe,  contained  within  the 
meridians  of  20°  west  longitude  and  160°  east  longitude.  * 

The  name  “America”  perpetuates  a mistake.  The 
first  to  describe  in  a book  the  newly  discovered  land,  was 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  a companion  of  Columbus  on  his  first 
voyage,  who  afterwards  became  an  explorer  himself  and 
published  the  first  account  of  the  discoveries. 

A striking  feature  of  America  is  the  vastness  of  the 
scale  on  which  the  physical  features  are  constructed,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  simplicity  of  the  plan; — huge 
mountain-crowned  plateaus,  that  stretch  from  end  to  end 
of  the  continents ; plains,  whose  breadth  and  length  are 
measured  by  thousands  of  miles,  and  whose  waters  collect 
in  streams  unequalled  in  length  and  volume,  or,  before 
passing  off  in  rivers,  form  the  mightiest  lakes  in  the 
world; — a plan  the  same  in  both  continents— a great 
plateau,  with  mountain  chains  close  to  one  side ; a sup- 
porting, but  inferior,  divergent  chain  on  the  other,  with 
the  whole  of  the  enclosed  space  a low-lying  plain, the  coast- 
line being  practically  unbroken. 

* Had  the  Chinese  discovered  America,  they  would  possibly  have  called  it 
the  “ Eastern  hemisphere.” 


In  extent  it  encircles  nearly  half  the  earth,  stretching 
from  the  icy  regions  of  the  one  pole  to  the  borders  of 
those  of  the  other.  Exposed  to  every  variety  of  climate, 
it  is  yet  free,  almost  wholly,  from  those  physical  condi- 
tions that  have  reduced  vast  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia 
to  barren  wastes.  No  such  deserts  as  those  of  Arabia 
and  Beluchistan  are  seen,  still  less  such  as  Sahara  and 
Gobi.  Everywhere,  except  where  rigorous  cold  forbids, 
the  soil  will  repay  man  for  his  labor.  It  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  the  same,  or  an  equally  energetic,  race  as  the 
one  that  now  peoples  the  northern  portion,  did  not  fall  heir 
to  the  whole  continent,  seeing  that  so  great  a part  of  the 
indigenous  races  were  incapable  of  further  advancement, 
and  disappeared  before  the  incoming  strangers. 

The  great  cleft  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which  almost 
severs  the  continent  of  the  New  World,  is  paralleled  by 
that  of  the  Mediterranean  of  the  Old  World.  But  the 
two  regions  thus  formed  in  the  latter,  at  least  in  prox- 
imity to  the  dividing  water,  are  not  unlike,  either  in  their 
vegetable  or  their  animal  productions;  while  in  the  New 
World  the  dividing  water  marks  a decided  difference,  as 
well  in  animal  life  as  in  vegetable  life.  The  extraordinary 
exuberance  of  vegetation,  and  the  equally  gaudy  coloring 
of  the  multitudinous  varieties  of  insect  and  bird  of  the 
southern  division,  are  in  marked  contrast  with  the  dark 
forests  and  generally  homely  color  of  insect  and  bird  in 
the  northern  half. 

The  introduction  of  the  Old  World  peoples  into  the 
New  was  necessarily  followed  by  the  introduction  of 
those  plants  and  animals  upon  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  rely  for  sustenance.  The  lapse  of  years, 
however,  has  developed  in  these  plants  and  animals  a 
distinct  variation  from  the  original  types,  as  it  has  also 
in  man  himself, — the  result  of  some  as  yet  undiscovered 
peculiarity  existing  in  air  or  soil. 
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1.  Structure. — The  general  plan  of  the  structure  of 
the  Continent  is  given  in  Part  I.,  secs.  4,  14,  15. 

The  great  plateau  of  the  western  side  increases  in 
height  from  about  800  feet  near  the  Arctic,  8,000  feet 
in  Mexico;  its  greatest  breadth  is  about  600  miles. 
From  the  eastern  border  of  the  plateau  rise  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  several  parallel  chains,  connected  by  cross 
ranges,  the  highest  peaks,  rising  from  12,000  to  15,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  being  found  between  the  parallels  of 
35°  and  40°  north  latitude.  On  the  western  side  are  the 
Sierra  Nevada  to  the  south,  and  the  Cascade  Mountains 
to  the  north,  their  eastern  slope  being  abrupt,  but 
the  western  long  and  gentle.  The  highest  peaks  of  the 
former  are  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet;  the  latter  are 
lower  but  contain  volcanic  cones,  some  still  active.  The 
culminating  point  on  the  continent  is  Mount  St.  Elias, 
17,900  feet. 

There  are  also  several  low  ranges,  called  coast  ranges, 
between  the  plateau  ar.d  the  ocean ; these,  in  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska,  consist  in  part  of  islands. 

The  eastern  axis  of  the  continent  begins  with  the 
plateau  of  Gaspe  (about  1,500  feet  high)  and  ends  in 
Alabama,  the  lowest  part  being  near  the  centre  of  the 
system,  and  the  highest  towards  the  south  and  the  north. 
On  each  side  the  descent  is  gradual.  The  culminating 
point  is  Mitchell’s  Peak  (6,782  feet)  in  North  Carolina. 

The  great  Laurentian  area  determines  the  whole  of  the 
physical  features  of  north-eastern  America.  (See  under 
“Canada.”) 

The  great  central  plain  is  divided  into  two  basins  or 
slopes  by  the  “height  of  land”  that  runs  irregularly 
across  the  continent  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fiftieth 
parallel,  seldom  exceeding  a thousand  feet  in  height. 
(See  “ Canada”  and  “United  States.”) 

2.  The  Rocky  Mountains. — The  Rocky  Mountains  show  a 
regular  succession  of  sedimentary  rocks,  from  the  lowest  Palaeozoic 
up  to  nearly  the  last  of  the  Mesozoic.  “During  the  enormous 
interval  of  time  represented  by  these  massive  formations,  what  is 
now  the  axis  of  the  continent  remained  undisturbed  except  by  a 
gentle  and  protracted  subsidence.  In  the  great  depression  thus 
produced,  all  the  Palaeozoic  and  most  of  the  Mesozoic  rocks  were 
accumulated.  Then  followed  the  first  great  upheaval : two  lofty 
ranges  of  mountains,  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Wahsatch,  400  miles 
apart,  were  pushed  up  from  the  great  subsiding  area.  These  move- 
ments were  followed  by  a prolonged  subsidence,  during  which 
cretaceous  sediments  accumulated  over  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
to  the  depth  of  9,000  feet  or  more.  Then  came  another  vast  uplift, 
whereby  the  cretaceous  sediments  were  elevated  into  the  crests  of 


mountains,  and  a parallel  coast  range  was  formed  fronting  the  Pacific. 
The  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  table-land,  now  permanently  raised 
above  the  sea,  were  gradually  elevated  to  their  present  height.  Vast 
lakes  existed  among  them,  in  which  enormous  masses  of  sediment 
accumulated.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  were  clothed  with  an 
abundant  vegetation,  in  which  we  may  trace  the  ancestors  of  many 
of  the  living  trees  in  North  America.  One  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  later  phases  of  this  history  was  the  outpouring  of 
great  floods  of  basalt  and  other  lavas  from  many  points  and  fissures. 
In  the  Snake  River  region  alone  the  basalts  have  a depth  of  700  to 
1,000  feet,  over  an  area  300  miles  in  breadth.”  (Geikie’s  Geology.) 

3.  Minerals. — Coal  is  usually  found  wherever  the  Car- 
boniferous formations  of  the  Palaeozoic  rocks  are  found — 
in  the  Alleghanies,  from  northern  Pennsylvania  to 
Alabama,  though  mainly  in  Pennsylvania ; in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick ; and  in  a region  extending 
from  Michigan  to  Missouri  or  further ; — while  the  Creta- 
ceous formations  of  the  Mesozoic  rock  furnish  the  coal  in 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  both  on  its  eastern  flank  and 
within  its  ranges ; in  the  latter  case  the  coal  is  chiefly  in 
British  Columbia,  and  in  the  former  mainly  in  Canadian 
territory  and  in  Colorado.  Iron  is  almost  always  met 
with  wherever  there  is  rock  other  than  granite ; its 
occurrence  with  coal  in  Pennsylvania  is  of  the  highest 
importance  commercially.  Gold  is  abundant  throughout 
the  western  plateau,  but  in  the  Alleghanies  it  is  found 
only  from  Virginia  to  Alabama ; it  is  also  developed 
locally  elsewhere,  as  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec.  Silver 
is  everywhere  in  the  western  plateau,  more  abundant, 
perhaps,  in  the  eastern  part  than  in  the  western ; it 
abounds,  too,  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes ; a little 
is  met  with  in  the  Alleghanies.  Copper  is  almost  as 
widely  spread  as  iron  ; but  while  few  districts  are  without 
it,  the  region  of  Lake  Superior  produces  it  in  greatest 
abundance.  Lead  is  also  widely  distributed,  but  its 
principal  development  is  in  the  region  extending  from 
Michigan  westward  into  Missouri.  Tin,  Mercury , and 
Zinc , are  developed  locally,  as  are  also  many  other  valu- 
able minerals.  One  of  the  crystalline  rocks,  called  ser- 
pentine, is  everywhere  found  to  be  rich  in  metals  of 
various  kinds. 

4.  Continental  Outline. — The  present  shape  of  a 
continent  is  due  to  the  relative  directions  of  its  axes. 
The  main  axis  of  North  America  runs  north-west,  the 
secondary  axis  north-east ; the  shape  of  the  continent  is 
therefore  triangular. 
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The  greatest  length,  measured  along  the  main  axis,  is  about  4,800 
miles ; the  greatest  breadth,  along  the  fifty-second  parallel,  is  about 
B,250  miles.  The  area  of  the  whole  continent  is  estimated  at  9,000,000 
square  miles. 

The  character  of  the  coast-line  also  depends  upon  the 
mountains  ; the  absence  of  these  in  the  north  and  north- 
east has  resulted  in  an  extremely  broken  coast,  with 
numerous  islands,  broad  channels,  and  large  bodies  of 
almost  land-locked  water. 

This  state  of  things  might  be  caused  either  by  the  inroads  of  the  sea 
on  the  low-lying  land,  or  by  the  fact  that  this  part  of  the  continent 
is  only  now  rising  from  the  ocean.  Shells  of  shell-fish  now  living 
in  northern  seas  have  been  found  in  the  soil  of  the  island  of  Disco, 
off  Greenland  ; hence  it  is  thought  that  northern  America  is  slowly 
rising. 

To  a similar  cause — the  absence  of  barrier-mountains, 
— is  due  the  great  gap  forming  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
worn  out  of  the  southern  part  of  the  continent  by  the 
north  Equatorial  Current. 

Where  the  continental  axes  give  off  no  side  spurs,  the 
coast  will  be  regular.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  two  American 
continents.  Where,  under  such  conditions,  inlets  are 
found,  they  almost  always  run  parallel  to  the  coast  behind 
narrow  peninsulas  or  islands  formed  by  drift  sand  or  by 
low  hills  subsidiary  to  the  axis  itself.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  America  the  inlets  are  mainly  of  the  former  charac- 
ter ; on  the  western  side  they  are  exclusively  of  the  latter. 

Where  a mountain  range  ends  inland  the  country  will 
be  very  rocky,  as  is  seen  in  Georgia  and  Alabama ; if  at 
the  coast,  the  outline  will  be  very  irregular,  and  numerous 
islands  will  exist.  Such  a condition  is  seen  at  the  ending 
of  the  main  axis  of  North  America  in  Alaska,  and  of 
the  secondary  axis  in  Gasp£,  the  Maritime  Provinces  of 
Canada,  and  in  Newfoundland. 

5.  Coast-Line. — Next  to  Europe,  North  America  has 
the  greatest  extent  of  coast-line  in  proportion  to  area ; 
Europe  has  one  mile  of  coast  for  every  192  square  miles  of 
area ; America,  one  mile  for  every  288  square  miles  of 
area ; but  a glance  at  the  map  of  the  two  continents  will 
show  that  almost  all  the  irregular  coast  of  Europe  is  in 
the  highway  of  commerce,  while  in  North  America  the 
irregular  coast  is  in  the  north  and  north-east,  where, 
excepting  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  there  is  no  com- 
merce. 

6.  Capes. — In  consequence  of  the  lack  of  mountain 
spurs  projecting  into  the  ocean,  North  America  has  but 
few  capes  important  in  the  great  ocean-traffic.  On  the 
eastern  side,  Cape  Race , in  Newfoundland,  is  important 
in  the  passenger  and  mail-carrying  traffic.  Mail  steamers 


call  there  and  send  ashore  messages  to  be  forwarded  by 
telegraph  to  various  parts  of  the  continent.  Cape  Cod 
and  Sandy  Hook , off  Boston  and  New  York,  respectively, 
and  Cape  Hatter  as  in  North  Carolina — a stormy  coast, 
where  the  continent  takes  a sharp  turn  to  the  north, — 
are  the  only  other  capes  of  importance. 

Cape  Sable  in  Florida  is  not  approached  by  vessels,  since  outside 
of  it  lies  a long,  dangerous  coral  reef,  the  “Florida  Keys.”  Only 
locally  important  are  the  other  capes  and  headlands.  The  great  traffic 
does  not  skirt  the  shore.  On  the  west  coast  there  is  no  important 
cape,  except  Cape  Flattery  at  the  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  San  Juan 
de  Fuca.  Corrientes  bulges  out  from  Mexico,  and  Mendocino  from 
California,  while  St,  Lucas  terminates  Lower  California. 

Cape  Lisburne  in  Alaska  is  said  to  be  the  most  westerly  cape  on 
the  mainland,  the  northern  point  of  Boothia  the  most  northerly,  and 
Cape  Charles  in  Labrador  the  most  easterly ; while  Cape  Columbia 
in  Grant  Land,  latitude  83°  north,  is  the  most  northerly  land  yet 
discovered. 

7.  Peninsulas. — There  are  but  three  bold  peninsulas 
in  North  America  : one,  Yucatan , is  the  only  mountain- 
spur  sent  off  by  the  main  axis  of  America ; Florida 
is  a coral  reef  raised  above  the  ocean, — still  rising,  it  is 
thought,— and  capable  of  resisting  the  destructive  action 
of  the  waves.  The  peninsula  of  Alaska  is  simply  the  long, 
extended  termination  of  the  main  axis  of  the  continent. 
Of  the  remaining  peninsulas  of  importance,  Nova  Scotia 
and  Lower  California,  the  first  is  a subsidiary  range  of  the 
Appalachians,  and  the  second  the  prolonged  termination 
of  the  western  Coast  Range.  Labrador  is  not  properly 
a peninsula  ; it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  continent. 

8.  Isthmuses. — There  are  two  very  important  isth- 
muses— Tehuantepec,  connecting  Central  America  with 
Mexico,  and  dividing  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Pacific; 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  only  twenty  miles  across  in 
one  place,  connecting  the  two  Americas,  and  separating 
the  Caribbean  Sea  from  the  Pacific. 

9.  Islands. — Apart  from  the  West  Indies,  the  islands 
of  North  America,  excepting  those  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  Vancouver  and  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands  on  the  west,  are  not  important  com- 
mercially or  politically ; but  the  number  and  large  size 
of  those  at  the  north  of  the  continent,  including  Green* 
land,  render  them  important  from  a continental,  or  land- 
surface,  point  of  view.  Though  the  Arctic  climate  renders 
them  otherwise  useless,  they  give  shape  and  size  to  the 
general  northern  outline. 

Along  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast,  as  far  north 
as  Newfoundland,  there  are  great  numbers  of  long, 
narrow  islands  close  to  shore,  consisting,  to  the  south  of 
the  New  England  States,  almost  wholly  of  sand  deposited 
by  the  coast  currents.  From  the  New  England  States 
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northward  the  islands  are  in  the  main  rocky,  though  very 
many,  including  the  dangerous  Sable  Island  off  Nova 
Scotia,  are  entirely  composed  of  sand.  On  the  western 
coast  islands  are  almost  lacking  till  Yancouver  is  reached  ; 
thence  they  form  almost  one  continuous  string  to  the  end 
of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  all  of  one  character — an 
incomplete  mountain  chain  subsidiary  to  the  main  axis. 

10.  Coast  Waters. — On  the  eastern  side  of  the  con- 
tinent the  great  bodies  of  water — Baffin  Bay,  with  its 
continuation  into 
the  Atlantic  (called 
Davis  Strait),  Hud- 
son Bay,  Gulf  of  St. 

Lawrence,  and  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  are  all 
important  as  ma- 
terially modifying 
the  continental  out- 
line ; besides,  the 
two  former  are  the 
scene  of  important 
whale  and  seal  fish- 
eries. The  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  is  also 
the  scene  of  exten- 
sive fisheries,  and  is 
on  the  high-road  of 
Canadian  commerce 
with  Europe ; the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  fur- 
nishes access  to  a 
long  stretch  of  coun- 
try highly  import- 
ant commercially ; 
while  the  possibili- 
ties of  Hudson  Bay 
are  yet  in  the  future, — only  in  the  year  1885  has  any 
serious  attempt  been  made  afc  an  exploration.  The 
channels,  or  straits,  by  which  these  communicate  with 
the  main  ocean,  are  Belleisle,  Florida,  and  Hudson, 
respectively.  Other  inlets  of  the  east  are  of  local  import- 
ance only,  as  are  also  those  of  the  western  coast, 
excepting  the  Gulf  of  California, — a gulf  700  miles  long? 
in  reality  occupying  a valley  between  two  of  the  chains 
of  the  continental  axis.  The  inlets  and  channels  of 
the  north  are  of  necessity  numerous.  They  are,  for 


the  most  part,  imperfectly  explored,  and  are  usually 
filled  with  ice.  Behring  Strait,  at  the  narrowest  36  miles 
wide,  connects  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  oceans,  thus  divid- 
ing Asia  from  America. 

11.  Rivers. — The  characteristic  rivers  of  America  are 
on  a grand  scale.  The  nearness  of  a continental  axis  to 
the  coast  does  not  permit  the  existence  of  large  livers  on 
the  coast  side  of  the  axis,  except  where  the  latter  is  a 
plateau  and  the  river  traverses  it  longitudinally.  Hence 

the  rivers  on  the 
east  and  west  of 
North  America  that 
run  directly  to  the 
ocean,  are  short, 
while  the  Colorado 
and  Columbia  flow 
for  great  distances 
along  the  western 
plateau.  But  the 
vast  space  between 
the  axes,  having,  in 
the  United  States 
but  one  central  de- 
pression, of  neces- 
sity must  give  rise 
to  a very  large  river. 
Hence  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri, 
with  their  many 
large  affluents,  form 
a volume  of  water 
surpassed  in  size 
only  by  the  Ama- 
zon. The  length,  to 
the  source  of  the 
Missouri,  is  about 
4,300  miles ; the  area  drained  is  given  as  1,350,000  square 
miles. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  with  the  great  lakes,  is  situated  in 
a depression  along  the  central  swell  of  the  continent, 
and  with  a united  length  of  fully  2,200  miles,  drains  an 
area  of  over  600,000  square  miles. 

The  Mackenzie,  though  unexplored,  is  evidently,  from 
its  situation,  a large  river,  notwithstanding  the  great 
quantity  of  water  that  is  carried  into  Hudson  Bay  by 
the  Saskatchewan  and  Churchill  rivers  to  the  south  of  it. 


Fig.  37. — Arctic  Scenery. 
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NORTH  AMERICA. 


Though  America,  both  North  and  South,  has  not  “surrendered 
itself  to  the  ocean,”  yet  the  rivers,  from  their  great  size  and  the 
level  character  of  the  countries  they  traverse,  form  vast  systems  of 
“natural  canals,”  by  means  of  which  almost  every  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, however  remote  from  the  sea,  may  be  reached  by  boats. 
They  thus  become  highways  of  commerce.  The  Mississippi,  together 
with  its  affluents,  has,  it  is  said,  35,000  miles  of  navigable  water ; 
the  Missouri  can  be  navigated  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
nearly  4,000  miles. 

12.  Lakes. — The  lakes  of  North  America  are  very 
numerous  and  important,  especially  in  the  northern  half 
of  the  continent,  where  they  form  such  a connected 
system  of  water-way  that  “a  traveller,  starting  in  a 
canoe  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  can  traverse  the 
continent  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie;  he  can  reach  various  points  on  Hudson 
Bay ; or  by  the  Red  River  and  the  Mississippi  he  can 
paddle  on  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.” 

The  great  central  plain  has  few,  if  any,  lakes ; but 
the  western  plateau  has  very  many  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  the  largest  being  Great  Salt  Lake  ; the  Alle- 
ghanies  enclose  a number,  but  they  are  all  small  except 
Lake  Champlain. 

(See  “Canada,”  sec.  10;  also  Part  I,  “Land  Surface  of  the 
Earth,”  sec.  30.) 

13.  Climate.* — North  America  stretches  from  the 
equatorial  climatic  zone  far  into  the  polar  zone,  and 
thus  has  the  sun  at  every  degree  of  altitude  above  the 
horizon ; its  peculiar  physical  structure  exposes  it  to  the 
full  effects  of  all  the  influences  that  modify  climate. 

The  great  central  plain,  comparatively  destitute  of  trees 
on  its  western  side,  becomes,  in  summer,  greatly  heated 
by  a sun  almost  vertical  over  its  southern  portion,  and  the 
warm  winds  thus  occasioned  pass  far  to  the  north,  pro- 
ducing a tropical  heat  even  into  Canada,  and  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  plateau  ten 
degrees  (90°-94°)  above  that  of  the  surrounding  country, 
while  a temperate  summer-heat  of  60°  is  produced  far 
up  into  Alaska. 

The  isotherm  of  80°  (mean  heat  of  July)  in  the  Pacific  approxi- 
mates to  the  twentieth  parallel;  but  on  touching  Lower  California 
it  runs  directly  north  over  the  plateau  as  far  as  the  Columbia  river, 
then  curving  north-east  it  touches  Canada  and  turns  south-east,  pass- 
ing below  the  Great  Lakes,  and  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  a general 
eastern  course  from  Washington,  skirts  the  northern  part  of  the 
Sahara.  The  isotherm  of  70°  runs  through  the  centre  of  California  far 
up  into  the  great  Canadian  plain,  to  about  the  parallel  of  55°,  where 
it  curves  and  runs  south-east  to  the  lakes,  the  course  of  which,  and 
the  St.  Lawrence,  it  follows  past  Quebec ; then  bending  sharply  to 
the  south-west,  it  enters  the  Atlantic  at  about  Boston,  and,  crossing 
over,  runs  through  the  north  of  Spain.  The  isotherm  of  60°  strikes 
the  coast  of  California  near  the  former  isotherm,  follows  up  the  coast 
west  of  the  coast  ranges  to  the  north-central  part  of  Alaska,  where 
it  bends  sharply  and  follows  a south-east  course,  touching  Hudson 


* In  studying  the  climate  of  a continent  or  a country,  constant  reference 
should  be  made  to  Part.I.,  “Climate.” 


Bay  and  entering  the  Atlantic  across  Newfoundland.  The  isotherm 
of  50°  runs  in  a direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  last,  at  a distance  of 
three  or  four  degrees ; while  the  isotherm  of  40°  runs  almost  parallel 
to  70°  north  latitude,  but  bends  north  in  a loop  that  takes  in  Baffin 
Bay. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  that  the  heat  on 
the  land  is  much  greater  than  that  on  the  water  in  the 
same  latitudes  ; also  that  the  belt  between  the  isotherms 
of  80°  and  60°  runs  diagonally  across  the  continent  from 
the  extreme  north-west.  The  cause  of  the  latter  pheno- 
menon is  found  mainly  in  two  facts,  viz.,  the  centre  of 
the  great  plain,  in  Canada  at  least,  is  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  continent,  but  between  Hudson  Bay  and  the 
mountains;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  great  mass  of 
land,  covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  and  the  large 
bodies  of  cold  water,  are  to  the  north  and  north-east, 
not  the  north-west ; consequently  the  flow  of  cold  air 
will  be  from  the  north  and  north-east.  Thus  the  warm 
winds  from  the  south  will  be  confined  more  to  the  west. 

Within  the  tropical  zone,  near  its  centre,  there  are 
temperatures  much  higher  and  also  much  lower  than 
80° ; the  latter  are  found  on  the  plateaus  of  Mexico,  the 
former  in  the  belt  of  low-lying  land  around  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Caribbean  Sea,  and  along  the  low  Pacific 
coast. 

In  winter,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vast  expanse  of  land 
becomes  correspondingly  cooled  through  excessive  radia- 
tion ; the  ocean  is  now  warmer  than  the  land,  and  the 
isotherms  bend  downward  from  the  western  coast,  and 
turn  to  the  north-east  only  when  they  reach  the  region 
influenced  by  the  winds  of  the  Atlantic  and  other  bodies 
of  water. 

The  isotherm  of  80°  (mean  temperature  of  January)  just  touches 
the  south  of  Central  America ; 70°  lies  along  the  parallel  of  twenty ; 
60°  along  the  parallel  of  twenty-four ; 50°  crosses  the  continent  in  the 
latitude  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 40°  slopes  from 
the  Columbia  river  to  Kentucky,  and  thence  crosses  to  the  Atlantic ; 
while  32°  falls  from  Sitka  Island  to  the  Atlantic  in  the  latitude  of 
Washington,  where  it  takes  a great,  sweeping  curve  to  Iceland. 
North  of  this  all  the  isotherms  show  a similar  form,  all  about  parallel 
to  that  of  32°  ; that  of  20°  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula 
of  Ontario,  and  curves  to  the  north  of  Nova  Scotia. 

14.  Moisture. — It  follows,  from  the  preceding,  that  the 
heat  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  plain  will  keep 
back  the  cool  polar  winds,  and  thus  produce  a season 
during  which  comparatively  little  rain  will  fall.  From 
about  the  thirty-fifth  parallel  northward,  to  about  the 
sixtieth,  rain  is  apt  to  fall  at  all  seasons;  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  district,  however,  it  is  much  more  copious 
during  spring  and  fall,  in  the  northern  part,  during 
summer.  Beyond  the  sixtieth  parallel  is  the  region  of 
summer  rain,  and  in  the  north,  of  clouds  and  mist. 
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Plateaus  within  or  near  the  region  of  a vertical  sun 
always  become  highly  heated  up,  a circumstance  that 
destroys  the  effect  usually  produced  upon  warm,  moist 
air  by  elevated  land.  Hence  the  Rocky  Mountain 
plateau  (including  Mexico)  has  but  little  moisture ; the 
“Great  American  Basin,”  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
California  (between  the  Wahsatch  and  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains),  is  rainless  in  its  southern,  or  “American 
desert  ” portion ; while  other  portions  of  the  plateau  in 
the  same  region  have  only  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  of 
rainfall  annually.  Even  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  has  a 
comparatively  small  rainfall ; at  San  Francisco  the  rain- 
fall is  but  twenty -three  inches,  much  less  than  at  Toronto. 
Not  till  Oregon  is  reached  is  there  at  all  a copious  supply 
of  rain ; but  from  Oregon  northward  the  rainfall  is,  in 
many  places,  excessive,  for  the  plateau  is  then  beyond 
the  influence  of  a vertical  sun. 

The  high,  sloping  plain,  or  plateau,  from  two  hundred 
to  four  hundred  miles  in  width,  that  forms  the  eastern 
approach  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  throughout  their 
whole  extent,  has  also  but  a slight  rainfall ;'  this  arises 
partly  from  the  same  cause  that  produces  the  dry  climate 
of  the  mountain  plateau,  and  partly,  especially  in  Canada, 
from  the  dry  air  of  the  mountains  falling  upon  it. 

East  of  the  great  central  plain  the  physical  conditions 
are  quite  different : the  Alleghanies  run  parallel  to,  not 
across,  the  return-trade  winds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ; 
the  waters  of  the  north  Atlantic  are  colder  than  those  of 
the  Pacific ; these  conditions,  together  with  the  exposure 
to  the  cold  north-east  winds  coming  direct  from  the 
ocean,  produce  a copious  and  almost  uniform  fall  of  rain 
throughout  the  whole  extent,  and  in  the  northern  part 
— Nova  Scotia,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Newfoundland — 
give  rise  also  to  fogs. 

In  winter  the  polar  winds,  meeting  the  moist  south- 
westerly return-trade  winds  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Pacific  across  the  low-lying  plateau  of  Central 
America,  cause  a deposition  of  rain  in  the  extra-tropical 
regions  south  of  the  winter  isotherm  of  32°.  Naturally 
the  heaviest  fall  will  be  just  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf — in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans  it  is  fifty-four  inches, 
where,  indeed,  as  on  the  southern  coast  of  California,  the 
seasons  approach  the  tropical  in  character.  (See  Part  I., 
“Atmosphere,”  sec.  30.)  North  of  the  winter  isotherm 
of  32°,  the  rain  will  be  turned  into  snow ; wherever  in 
the  great  plain  the  rainfall  of  summer  is  light,  the  snow- 
fall of  winter  will  be  light,  and  wherever  the  rainfall  of 
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summer  is  copious  the  snowfall  of  winter  will  be  copious. 
Thus,  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  the  snowfall  is 
greater  than  in  the  plains  to  the  west.  At  Toronto  the 
average  annual  rainfall  is  28  inches,  the  snowfall  69 
inches  (in  1884  it  was  84  inches);  at  Winnipeg  the 
average  is  17  inches  of  rain  and  53  of  snow.  All  along 
the  northern  Alleghany  region,  except  on  the  immediate 
coast,  the  snowfall,  like  the  rainfall,  approaches  the 
excessive.  The  plateau  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  has 
but  a light  snowfall,  even  where,  north  of  the  Columbia, 
on  the  mountain  plateau  there  is  an  excessive  one,  the 
causes  being  the  same  as  those  that  produce  the  dry 
climate.  The  winters  of  these  dry  regions  are  clear  and 
cold ; those  of  moister  regions  have  a more  cloudy  sky, 
while  an  equal  degree  of  cold  is  more  keenly  felt. 

The  southern  part  of  the  continent  (Mexico  and  Central 
America)  has  a tropical  climate — the  retreat  of  the  gun 
being  followed  by  a period  of  almost  continual  rain,  the 
fall  in  the  low-lying  coast  being  excessive,  at  Yera 
Cruz  reaching  183  inches;  the  central  plateau  being 
quite  low  in  the  southern  part,  shares  in  the  tropical 
climate,  the  southern  portion  of  Central  America  lying 
in  the  region  of  almost  daily  showers. 


15.  Vegetation.* — The  range  of  vegetation  in  North 
America  is  like  that  of  climate — from  tropical  to  polar. 
The  vegetation  of  the  tropical  districts,  Central  America, 
the  coasts  of  Mexico,  and  those  parts  of  the  United 

* See  “ Vegetable  Life,”  Part  I. 
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States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  comprises  indigo, 
dyewoods,  medicinal  plants,  bananas,  coffee,  cotton,  sugar- 
cane, rice,  oranges,  pine-apples,  and  other  fruits. 

The  fertile  lands  beyond  this  tropical,  or  sub-tropical, 
region,  and  on  the  Mexican  plateau,  produce  the  various 
food  grains  and  fruits.  Wheat  has  a range  as  far  north 
as  Sitka  on  the  west  and  Gaspe  on  the  east ; Indian 
corn  is  distributed  equally  widely,  but  is  best  developed 
midway  between  extremes ; barley,  rye,  and  oats  are 
confined  to  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  area; 
peaches,  melons,  and  the  grape  reach  their  highest  degree 
of  perfection  in  the  central  region,  while  apples,  pears, 


Fig  39.— The  Banana 


and  plums  are  finest  farther  north.  Potatoes  require  a 
cool  climate,  and  hence  are  found  in  their  perfection 
only  on  the  highest  part  of  the  plateau  of  Mexico,  and 
north  of  the  fortieth  parallel. 

Forest  growth  is  found  everywhere  except  in  the  dry 
regions  ; the  hundredth  meridian  approximately  indicates 
the  boundary  between  the  treeless  regions  and  those 
containing  more  or  less  of  forest  growth.  North  of  the 
fifty-fifth  parallel,  forest  growth  is  everywhere  found  till 
the  polar  region  of  mosses  is  reached.  The  mountain 

* See  “ Animal  Life,”  Part  I. 


ranges  are  also  clothed  with  forest,  and  so  too  are  the 
plateau  of  Mexico  and  the  plateaus  outside  the  “ great 
American  Basin.”  The  forests  of  the  low  coasts  of 
Mexico,  as  well  as  those  throughout  almost  the  whole 
of  Central  America,  are  characteristic  of  all  moist 
tropical  regions, — dense  and  luxuriant. 

The  treeless  plains  are  not  barren,  but  are  covered 
with  grass,  that  even  in  the  driest  part  of  the  year  does 
not  wholly  disappear.  On  the  otherwise  barren  districts 
of  the  plateaus,  the  sage  bush,  and  some  stunted,  prickly 
shrubs  and  plants  of  the  cactus  family  are  met  with. 

16.  Animals.* — The  vast  grassy  plains  of  North 
America  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  maintenance  of 
herbivorous  animals  in  countless  numbers.  The  bison 
and  the  antelope  roamed  the  prairies  from  Texas  to  far 
up  into  Canada,  but  have  now  given  place  to  the  beeves 
of  the  “ranches.”  Deer  of  various  kinds,  including  the 
moose  and  cariboo  of  Canadian  forests,  abounded  till 
thinned  off  by  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The  dis- 
appearance of  these  is  followed  by  the  disappearance  of 
carnivorous  animals  that  prey  upon  them — wolves,  coyotes 
(or  prairie  wolves ),  bears,  panthers  (often  called  the  puma, 
or  American  lion),  and  others.  Very  numerous,  and 
widely  distributed,  too,  are  the  rodentia  (that  is,  the 
gnawing  animals ),  giving  rise  to  an  important  industry 
— hunting  and  trapping;  such  animals  are  the  beaver, 
the  mink,  and  the  musk-rat. 

Confined  to  a narrower  range  are  the  sable,  marten, 
otter,  and  the  Arctic  fox,  highly  prized  for  their  fur ; the 
white  bear  and  the  small,  shaggy  musk-ox  of  the  Arctic 
regions — the  latter  animal  being  but  little  known;  the 
grizzly  bear  and  the  big-horn,  or  Rocky  Mountain  sheep, 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region;  the  peccary,  a small, 
fierce  animal  of  the  hog  kind,  in  the  south-western 
United  States;  and  a few  monkeys  in  the  extreme  south. 

Of  reptiles,  the  serpents  are  most  widely  distributed. 
Of  the  venomous  kind,  mostly  confined  to  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  continent,  the  rattlesnake  is  the  most  wide- 
spread, some  being  found  even  in  western  Ontario. 
Very  few  serpents  are  found  in  the  sub-arctic  zone,  and 
none  at  all  in  the  arctic  and  polar  zones.  Nowhere  in 
North  America  do  they  reach  the  formidable  size  that  they 
attain  in  the  tropical  regions  of  South  America,  Africa, 
and  southern  Asia.  The  other  chief  reptiles,  the  turtle 
and  the  alligator,  belong  to  the  tropical  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. 
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Of  birds,  the  water-fowl  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
They  migrate  in  countless  numbers  in  the  spring,  north- 
ward to  the  lakes  and  seas  of  northern  America,  and  in 
the  fall  to  the  bays,  inlets,  and  lakes  of  the  middle  and 
southern  United  States.  Of  song-birds,  North  America 
possesses  few  as  compared  with  Europe,  but  the  mocking- 
bird of  the  Southern  States  is  unsurpassed  in  power  of 
voice  and  range  of  note. 

As  most  of  our  northern  birds — pigeons,  swallows, 
sparrows,  finches,  thrushes — migrate  southward  during 
winter,  hawks  and  other  birds  of  prey  follow  them. 
Crows,  buntings,  pheasants  and  some  others  do  not 
migrate  Our  most  powerful  bird,  the  eagle,  is  found 
over  a wide  ex- 
tent of  the  conti- 
nent, while  the 
wild  turkey,  a na- 
tive of  America, 
has  an  equally 
wide  range.  Par- 
rots are  found 
only  in  the  tropi- 
cal regions. 

Of  the  marine 
animals,  other 
than  fish,  the  seal 
is  the  most  im- 
portant; and 
though  its  range 
is  along  the  shores 
of  the  whole  con- 
tinent, the  chief 
hunting-grounds  are  north  of  Newfoundland  and  north 
of  Vancouver  Island.  From  the  blubber,  oil  is  obtained, 
and  the  skin  is  used  in  various  ways.  Next  in  import- 
ance is  the  whale ; like  the  seal,  its  range  is  throughout 
the  extent  of  the  ocean,  but  the.  principal  fisheries  are  in 
the  bays  and  seas  of  the  north  of  both  oceans.  The 
walrus  is  valuable  mainly  for  the  ivory  that  its  tusks 
supply  ; it  is  hunted  but  little.  The  sea-otter  furnishes 
a very  valuable  fur.  (See,  for  food-fishes,  etc.,  Part  I., 
“ Marine  Animals.”) 

17.  Industries. — As  climate,  physical  conformation, 
and  geological  structure  determine  the  productions  of  a 
country,  so  the  productions  determine  the  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants. 


The  great  plains  of  the  centre  of  the  continent  and  of 
the  east  coast,  extending  through  every  variety  of 
climate,  determine  the  leading  pursuit  of  the  people  of 
North  America  to  be  agriculture  in  all  its  forms — stock- 
raising  and  cultivation  of  useful  plants,  from  cotton  and 
medicinal  plants  to  barley  and  oats.  The  huge  mass  of 
mountains  containing  metalliferous  rocks  points  to  mining 
as  another  important  industry ; and  the  motive  power 
furnished  by  great  beds  of  coal,  often  in  close  proximity 
to  iron,  and  by  numerous  rapid  streams,  show  that  manu- 
facturing will  also  be  an  important  industry. 

Natural  facilities  for  manufacture,  together  with  an 
extensive  sea-coast  and  a ready  means  of  communication 

with  the  interior 
through  great 
rivers  and  lakes, 
indicate  a com- 
mercial country. 
These  advantages 
for  commerce  are 
enhanced  by  the 
existence,  along  a 
large  part  of  the 
coast,  of  exten- 
sive submarine 
plateaus  of  the 
highest  import- 
ance for  fisheries. 
The  oceanic  fisher- 
ies, beside  afford- 
ing vast  quantities 
of  food,  also  train 
men  to  the  sea,  and  thus  furnish  a supply  for  the  mer- 
cantile navy. 

It  may  be  seen,  from  the  map,  that  all  the  great  river 
basins  directly  or  indirectly  turn  eastward,  while  a great 
barrier  shuts  them  off  from  the  west,  a fact  that  directs 
American  commerce  towards  Europe. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 

Politically  North  America  is  divided  into  the  following 
countries : — 

Dominion  of  Canada  (with  Newfoundland,  forming 
British  America );  United  States  (including  Alaska); 
Mexico  ; various  independent  states  comprised  under  the 
term  Central  America ; Greenland ; the  Bermudas,  and 
West  India  Islands — belonging,  with  one  exception,  to 
different  European  nations. 


Fig.  40. — Harvest  Scene  on  the  American  Plains. 
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Fig.  41.— Parliament  Buildings,  Ottawa. 


THE  DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 


1.  The  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  an  area  estimated 
at  3,470,257  square  miles,  occupies  all  of  the  northern 
portion  of  the  continent  except  Alaska.  Its  greatest 
length,  measured  along  the  fifty- second  parallel,  is  given 
as  3,200  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  measured  from 
Point  Pelee,  in  Lake  Erie,  directly  north  to  the  extremity 
of  Melville  Peninsula,  is  somewhat  over  1,900.  But 
the  part  of  value  as  the  abode  of  man  has  a breadth  not 
greater  than  five  hundred  miles. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  Dominion  extends  through  Juan 
de  Fuca  Strait  and  Gulf  of  Georgia  to  the  parallel  of  49°  north  ; 
thence  along  that  parallel  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods ; here  it  turns 
directly  north  for  about  twenty-five  miles,  and  again  turns  south- 
east, following  the  Rainy  and  Pigeon  rivers  to  Lake  Superior ; from 
this  point  it  follows  the  chain  of  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
forty-fifth  parallel,  and  runs  along  that  parallel  to  the  Green  Moun- 
tains ; these  it  traverses  for  a distance,  and  then,  leaving  them,  runs 
an  irregular  north-east  course  to  the  little  river  St.  Francis,  in  about 
lat.  47 <j° ; this  it  follows  south-east  to  the  St.  J ohn  river ; thence  along 
this  river  to  a little  beyond  the  sixty-eighth  meridian,  where  it  turns 
directly  south  to  the  St.  Croix,  which  it  follows  down  to  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay. 

In  the  west,  Alaska  begins  at  the  Dixon  Entrance  north  of  Queen 
Charlotte  Island ; after  passing  up  to  the  head  of  Portland  Canal, 
the  boundary  follows  the  crest  of  the  coast  range  to  the  hundred 
and  forty -first  meridian ; this  meridian  then  forms  the  remainder 
of  the  wester^  boundary.  Elsewhere  the  boundary  is  the  ocean. 


PHYSICAL  FEATURES. 

2.  The  general  physical  features  of  Canada,  as  a part  of  North 
America,  have  already  been  given — in  Part  I,  ‘ ‘ Land  Surface  of 
the  Earth,”  sec.  19,  and  elsewhere.  But  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
older  provinces,  in  the  east,  and  north  of  the  parallel  of  56°  or  57°  iD 
the  west,  very  little  is  accurately  known.  South  of  this  the  couiitri 
has  been  explored  to  a considerable  extent  by  government  surveyor, 
and  other  competent  persons.  Maps  and  charts  not  prepared  fron. 
the  reports  of  these  have  but  little  value. 

3.  Geological  Structure ; the  Laurentian  Plateau. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  structure  of  Canada, 
perhaps  of  America,  is  the  great  extent  and  peculiar 
form  of  the  Laurentian  strata.  A band  of  crystalline 
rock,  the  first  formed  part  of  the  continent,  giving 
shape  and  character  to  the  whole,  and  varying  from 
three  hundred  to  seven  hundred  miles  in  breadth,  starts 
with  Labrador,  and,  in  a roughly  circular  form,  sweeps 
round  Hudson  Bay  and  passes  off  to  an  unknown  dis- 
tance northward,  thus  forming  the  largest  part  of  the 
land  surface  of  north-eastern  America.  The  outer  rim 
of  this  circle  is  marked  by  an  almost  uninterrupted  chain 
of  river  and  lake — the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes, 
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the  waters  connecting  Lake  Superior  and  Winnipeg,  the 
Churchill  River  lakes,  and  Lake  Athabasca  and  Great 
Slave  Lake  beyond. 

The  plateau  varies  somewhat  in  height,  but  excepting 
the  Laurentide  Hills,  it  hardly  ever  exceeds  a thousand 
feet  above  sea-level ; Lake  Abittibi,  south  of  James  Bay, 
on  the  crest  of  the  plateau,  is  about  nine  hundred.  It  is, 
upon  the  whole,  level  or  undulating,  with  its  highest 
elevation  nearer  the  outer  than  the  inner  rim ; but,  on 
approaching  the  rims,  the  descent  is  almost  always  quite 
steep,  giving  rise  to  rapids  and  waterfalls  on  every  stream 
— the  innumerable  “portages”  of  the  Canadian  “voya- 
geurs.”  The  inner  rim  of  the  circle  does  not  always  reach 
the  water  of  Hudson  Bay ; on  the  south  and  west,  non- 
crystalline formations  (Cambrian  and  Devonian)  extend 
inland,  in  some  places,  two  hundred  miles.  These  districts 
are  bounded  landward  by  a distinct  rim  of  hard  ancient 
rocks  that  have  a steep  slope  to  the  centre  all  round.  They 
are  low,  level,  swampy,  and,  as  far  as  known,  generally, 
free  from  lakes.  The  Laurentian  plateau  on  the  other 
hand  abounds  in  lakes  throughout  its  whole  extent. 

West  of  Quebec  city  the  Laurentian  rocks  do  not  quite 
reach  the  St.  Lawrence ; a narrow  band  of  the  same  kind 
of  rocks  as  those  that  skirt  the  shore  of  Hudson  Bay 
(Palaeozoic),  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  river  as  far 
as  the  Thousand  Isles.  There  a narrow  isthmus  of 
Laurentian  crosses  the  river,  enters  New  York  State, 
and  expands  into  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  forming  a 
complete  inland  peninsula.  West  of  this  point  none  of 
the  Ontario  peninsula  is  Laurentian.  Associated  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  Laurentian,  as  far  as  is 
known,  are  great  areas  of  other  crystalline  rock  (called 
Huronian,  from  being  largely  developed  north  of  Lake 
Huron) ; also,  here  and  there,  as  in  Montcalm  county 
north  of  Montreal,  up  the  Saguenay,  and  between  Lake 
Huron  and  James  Bay,  areas  of  volcanic,  or  trap  rock 
are  found,  and  north  and  west  of  Lake  Superior  granite 
is  met  with. 

From  the  Lake  of  the  W oods,  a belt,  similar  in  character 
to  that  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  skirts  the  Laurentian 
on  its  western  boundary;  west  of  this,  and  extending 
to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  a totally  different 
geological  formation  (the  Cretaceous , of  the  Mesozoic 
age.  See  Diagram,  Fig.  2).  The  same  appears  again  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  beyond  in  Yancouver  and 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands.  This  is  the  most  extensively 
developed  formation  in  western  North  America. 


In  none  of  the  formations  referred  to  above  does  the 
solid  rock  appear  at  the  surface ; only  in  the  channels 
eroded  by  rivers,  at  waterfalls,  rapids,  and  in  hills,  is  the 
solid  rock  visible.  (See  Part  I.,  “Building  up  of  the 
Earth,”  sec.  10.) 

4.  Surface  Characteristics.— It  will  have  been 
seen  that  the  Rocky  Mountain  plateau,  the  Laurentian 
plateau,  and  the  Alleghany  system,  determine  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  surface  of  Canada.  The  first  has  its  high- 
est part  at  the  eastern  side,  and  consequently  slopes  to  the 
Pacific.  Between  that  plateau  and  the  Laurentian  lies 
the  great  depression  whose  waters  are  carried  off  north 
the  great  depression  whose  waters  are  carried  off  north 
by  the  Mackenzie,  while,  to  the  east,  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  northern  from  the  Alleghanies.  The  great  depres- 
sion of  Hudson  Bay  receives  all  the  water  from  the 
inner  slope  of  the  Laurentian  plateau,  and  also  from  the 
peculiar  depression  lying  between  the  parallels  of  49° 
and  55°,  which  is  drained  by  the  Churchill,  the  Sas- 
katchewan, Assiniboine,  and  their  affluents. 

Nowhere,  except  in  the  western  plateau  and  in  the 
Alleghany  region,  is  the  Dominion  elevated.  New 
Brunswick  may  be  termed  hilly  rather  than  elevated, 
and  Nova  Scotia  undulating;  the  Laurentian  area  is 
rugged  and  rough,  but  not  high ; the  great  plain  of  the 
west  has  differences  in  altitude,  and  is  everywhere 
marked  by  inequalities  of  surface  characteristic  of  all 
plains. 

5.  Minerals. — In  only  two  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion, 
Nova  Scotia  _ and  British  Columbia,  have  the  mineral  resources 
received  special  attention,  and  in  these  only  gold  and  coal  have  been 
sought  for.  Narrow  strips  along  the  great  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
have  been  partly  explored,  but  all  beyond  has  been  neglected. 
Within  the  last  few  years  government  surveyors,  especially  of  the 
geological  corps,  have  been  busy  in  the  North-west,  and  have  shown 
that  region  to  be  rich  in  minerals. 

Iron  seems  to  be  widely  distributed  over  Canada, 
especially  in  the  Laurentian  and  allied  rocks ; but  only 
in  the  older  Provinces,  particularly  Ontario,  Quebec,  and 
Nova  Scotia,  has  it  been  mined  to  any  extent.  The 
absence  of  coal  in  the  first  two  Provinces  has  been 
a great  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  iron-pro- 
ducing industry. 

Coal  is  most  abundant  at  the  extremes  of  the  Domin- 
ion— Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia ; but  a species  of 
coal,  called  {ignite,  valuable  as  a fuel,  but  inferior  to  the 
anthracite  and  bituminous  varieties,  is  found  in  prac- 
tically inexhaustible  quantities  in  the  whole  of  the  region 
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between  Turtle  Mountain  (in  southern  Manitoba)  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

“The  district  of  the  North-west  Territory,  which,  so 
far  as  yet  known,  affords  the  most  abundant  and  valuable 
deposits  of  mineral  fuel,  is  that  in  proximity  to  the  Bow 
and  Belly  rivers  and  their  tributaries,  extending  east- 
ward from'  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  about  the  111th 
meridian  . . . It  is  quite  possible  that  the  country 

holding  the  same  relation  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  farther  north,  may  yet  prove  throughout 
equally  valuable  as  a source  of  fuel.”* 

Beside  the  lignite,  valuable  deposits  of  bituminous 
coal  are  found  along  the  base  and  within  the  ranges  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  in  some  places  the  still  more 
valuable  anthracite  coal  occurs,  as  it  also  does  in  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands.! 

Lignite  has  also  been  found  near  J ames  Bay. 

Gold. — Like  coal,  gold  is  found  most  abundantly  in 
British  Columbia  and  Nova  Scotia,  but  in  by  far  the 
greatest  quantity  in  the  former.  It  is  also  found  to  some 
extent  in  Ontario,  both  to  the  north  of  Lake  Ontario 
and  north  and  west  of  Lake  Superior  ; at  the  Lake  of  the 
W oods ; and  in  Quebec. 

Silver  is  not  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  Dominion. 
The  richest  mines  are  in  Ontario,  north  of  Lake  Superior 
and  Lake  Huron  ; Quebec  also  furnishes  some. 

Copper  has  been  mined  chiefly  in  Quebec  and  Nova 
Scotia,  but  it  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  region  of 
the  upper  lakes,  and  apparently,  also,  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain plateau.  In  New  Brunswick  it  has  been  long  known 
to  exist  over  a wide  space  of  country. 

Gypsum  has  been  largely  mined  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
to  some  extent  in  New  Brunswick  and  Ontario;  but  it 
is  met  with  quite  widely,  in  the  region  of  James  Bay,  in 
the  North-west,  and  elsewhere. 

Limestone  is  also  spread  over  the  whole  Dominion,  but 
in  quite  different  geological  formations. 

Other  important  economic  minerals,  such  as  apatite 
and  manganese,  are  but  locally  developed  as  far  as 
known. 

6.  Coast  Outline. — The  striking  feature  in  the  coast 
outline  of  Canada  is  its  extreme  irregularity.  Had  the 

* From  “ Notes  on  the  Coals  and  Lignites  of  the  Canadian  North-west  ” by 
G.  M.  Dawson,  Assistant  Director  Geological  Survey  (1884).  ’ 

t “ The  coals  and  lignites  of  the  North-west  Territory  and  British  Columbia 
are  entirely  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  age  ...  . The  fuels  of  the 
Eastern  Provinces  and  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  are  included  in  the  Car- 
coniferous  system.” 


country  thus  indented  a more  genial  climate  the  com- 
mercial advantages  of  the  irregular  coast  would  be  of 
the  utmost  importance.  As  it  is,  only  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the  tortuous  inlets  of 
British  Columbia,  afford  means  of  maritime  intercourse. 
The  value  of  Hudson  Bay  is  yet  to  be  tested. 

Peninsulas  are  not  numerous  in  Canada,  nor  are  they 
important,  except  in  the  case  of  Nova  Scotia,  which  is 
important  both  on  account  of  its  being  a Province  of 
the  Dominion,  and  of  its  being  in  the  path  of  the  great 
oceanic  traffic.  The  isthmus  of  Chignecto  joins  it  to 
New  Brunswick.  Boothia  (containing  the  magnetic  pole 
of  the  earth)  and  Melville  peninsulas,  are  barren  projec- 
tions of  land  in  the  north. 

Gaspe  peninsula,  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
Quebec,  lying  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Bay 
Chaleur,  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mainland. 

7.  Islands.  — Excepting  Newfoundland  and  Long 
Island,  all  the  important  islands  of  North  America 
proper  belong  to  the  Dominion;  one,  Prince  Edward 
Island , forms  a province  by  itself ; two,  Vancouver  and 
Cape  Breton,  are  integral  parts  of  provinces. 

Anticosti  and  the  Magdalen  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  Grand  Manan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  are  of  great  importance  for  their  fisheries. 

Sable  Island,  off  in  the  Atlantic,  eighty-five  miles  east  of  Nova 
Scotia,  is  a semi-circular  island  of  loose  gray  sand.  It  is  twenty -two 
miles  long  and  about  one  broad ; but  with  its  shoals  and  bars  it  is 
over  fifty  miles  long.  It  lies  so  low  in  the  water  that  vessels  are  often 
within  a few  miles  of  it  without  being  aware  of  its  presence.  “In 
bad  weather  it  is  a continuous  line  of  over  fifty  miles  of  foaming 
breakers,  producing  a most  terrific  effect,  the  island  seeming  to  shake 
to  its  foundation  as  the  whole  body  of  the  Atlantic  breaks  upon 
it.”  As  this  dangerous  island,  sometimes  called  the  “graveyard  of 
America,”  is  directly  in  the  track  of  Atlantic  travel,  the  Govern- 
ment maintains  upon  it  a superintendent  and  eighteen  men,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  be  constantly  on  the  lookout  to  rescue  the  crews  of 
wrecked  vessels.  Only  these  government  officials  are  permitted  to 
live  on  the  island. 

The  islands  of  the  Arctic  regions,  though  often  large,  are  barren 
and  unimportant. 

8.  Coast  Waters. — Like  the  islands  of  the  same 
region,  the  coast  waters  of  the  north  are  many  and 
large,  but  practically  of  no  commercial  or  political  im- 
portance ; Hudson  Bay,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  east,  are  important  in 
every  respect ; the  coast  waters  of  British  Columbia  are 
of  mere  local  importance. 

Hudson  Bay,  having  an  outlet  400  miles  long  through 
Hudson  Strait,  lias  hitherto  been  frequented  only  by 
the  few  annual  ships  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  or 
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by  whaling  vessels.  In  consequence,  its  character  and 
resources  are  yet  practically  unknown. 

It  is  possible  that  this  bay  may  yet  become  the  channel  through 
which  much  of  the  trade  between  the  North-west  and  England  will 
be  carried  on.  Hudson  Bay  is  very  large ; including  its  southern 
prolongation,  James  Bay,  it  measures  about  1,000  miles  in  length, 
and  more  than  600  miles  in  width  in  its  northern  part.  “ Its  total 
area  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  500,000  square  miles,  or  upwards  of 
half  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  ” 

James  Bay  “is  so  shallow  that  a person  may  fre- 
quently touch  the  bottom  with  an  oar,  when  almost  out 
of  sight  of  the  low  shore  in  a boat.”  Owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  fresh  water  flowing  into  it,  its  waters  are 
only  brackish,  or  even  fresh  in  some  places. 

The  Gulf  of  St.  Laivrence,  forming  the  wide  entrance 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  gives  a peculiar  broken 
character  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  America.  It  is  of 
great  importance  for  its  fisheries.  The  value  of  the  fish 
taken  in  1883  by  Canadians  living  on  the  Gulf  coast  in 
the  various  provinces,  was  nearly  $6,000,000,  beside  the 
herring  of  the  shallow  waters  around  the  Magdalen 
islands.  The  cod  and  similar  fish  are  caught  in  the  cold 
polar  waters  of  the  Gulf  during  the  whole  of  spring, 
summer,  and  fall. 

Icebergs  are  carried  into  the  Gulf  through  the  Straits 
of  Belleisle  by  the  Labrador  polar  current  that  sets 
down  through  this  strait.  The  shallow  waters  at  the 
south,  around  Prince  Edward  Island,  become  warm  in 
summer ; but  elsewhere  only  a surface  layer,  sometimes 
not  more  than  a foot  thick,  is  warm,  while  all  below  is 
very  cold.  Violent  storms,  especially  from  the  east,  are 
frequent  in  the  Gulf ; the  high  and  rapidly  converging 
character  of  the  land  of  the  western  and  northern  shores 
forces  the  easterly  winds  into  a narrower  space,  thus 
increasing  their  violence. 

The  egress  northward  is  through  the  Strait  of  Belle- 
isle,  past  Cape  Bauld  in  Newfoundland;  the  southern 
egress  is  between  Cape  Ray  of  Newfoundland,  and  Cape 
George  of  Cape  Breton  Island.  In  spring  and  summer 
icebergs  are  encountered  much  more  frequently  by  the 
northern  passage  than  by  the  southern. 

The  Bay  of  Fundy , over  a hundred  miles  long, 
and  sixty  at  its  greatest  breadth,  lies  between  the 
cliffs  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  opening  up 
a water  way  to  the  most  productive  parts  of  both  pro- 
vinces. Its  fisheries  are  very  valuable,  especially  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  before  the  rising  temperature 
of  the  water  forces  the  fish  seaward.  (See  Part  I., 
“ Ocean,”  sec.  15,  for  other  reference  to  Bay  of  Fundy.) 


9.  Rivers. — The  rivers  of  Canada,  excepting  the  great 
ones  already  referred  to,  though  numerous,  are  for  the 
most  part  short,  and  only  locally  important  as  means  of 
internal  communication.  Except  in  the  lower  courses  of 
the  larger  of  these  streams,  navigation  for  vessels,  other 
than  mere  boats,  is  impossible ; but  in  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Dominion,  where  they  flow  from  a wooded  region, 
they  furnish  ready  means  for  the  conveyance  of  timber  to 
tide-water ; and  the  innumerable  rapids  and  falls  with 
which  their  course  is  marked,  afford  an  unlimited  supply 
of  motive  power.  The  most  important  of  these  secondary 
rivers  are  the  St.  John  and  the  Ottawa,  in  the  east, — 
neither  of  which  can  be  navigated  continuously  more 
than  a hundred  miles, — and  the  Fraser,  in  the  west. 

10.  Lakes. — The  lakes  of  Canada  have  already  been 
referred  to.  They  form  the  most  remarkable  chain  in 
the  world,  encircling,  as  they  do,  the  whole  of  the  vast 
“ Laurentian  continent,”  from  the  Arctic  ocean  almost  to 
the  Atlantic,  and  present  a water  surface  in  the  interior 
of  the  continent  of  probably  not  less  than  150,000  square 
miles.  What  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  those  to  the  north  of  it,  may  be,  has  yet 
to  be  determined ; but  the  five  lower  lakes,  in  addition  to 
having  a considerable  effect  upon  the  climate  in  their 
neighbourhood,  afford  means  for  very  extensive  inland 
intercourse,  and  are  exceedingly  valuable  for  their 
fisheries. 

The  following  table  shows  the  maximum  measurements  of  the 
lakes ; but  the  estimates,  especially  regarding  their  depth,  vary 
materially : — 


Lakes. 

Length, 
in  Miles. 

Breadth, 
in  Miles. 

Depth, 
in  Eeet. 

Height 
above 
Sea-level, 
in  Eeet. 

Superior 

400 

160 

1,200 

602 

Huron. 

280 

105 

1 1,800 

582 

Michigan 

335 

88 

1,000 

600 

Erie 

240 

58  ] 

270 

574 

Ontario 

190 

55 

600 

247  „ 

The  northern  part  of  Lake  Superior  has  several  bays  and  harbors 
— Nipegon  Bay,  Black  Bay,  Thunder  Bay — formed  by  projections  of 
the  land  or  by  islands.  At  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  forming 
Thunder  Bay  stands  Thunder  Cape,  a bold,  stormy  promontory  2,000 
feet  high.  At  some  distance  to  the  south  lies  Isle  Royale  (belonging 
to  the  United  States)  the  largest  island  in  the  lake.  Near  the  eastern 
end  is  the  island  of  Michipicoten,  with  a bay  of  the  same  name,  to 
the  east. 

The  shores  of  the  lakes  wherever  they  are  formed  by  the  Lauren- 
tian or  Huronian  rocks,  are  steep,  rugged,  and  often  picturesque. 
On  the  southern  shore,  in  Schoolcraft  County,  Michigan,  occur  the 
famous  Pictured  Rocks,  cliffs  of  variegated  sandstone,  worn  into 
fantastic  shapes  by  the  action  of  water. 


Fig.  42. — The  Great  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Falls  of  Montmorenci,  Elevation  above  Sea-Level,  Depth  of  Lakes,  etc.  The  vertical  scale  is 
very  many  times  greater  than  the  horizontal,  consequently  the  rapidity  of  descent  from  lake  to  lake,  and  of  the  bottom  of  the  lakes,  is  greatly  exaggerated. 


Through  Whitefish  Bay  and  the  Ste.  Marie  {St.  Mary ) river  the 
water  of  Superior  passes  into  Huron.  The  rapid  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie * 
occurs  on  this  river ; boats  overcome  it  by  means  of  a canal  on  the 
United  States  side  of  the  rapid. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Lake  Huron  lies  the  large  island  of  Grand 
Manitoulin,  with  Cockburn,  Drummond  (belonging  to  the  United 
States),  and  St.  Joseph  islands,  and  some  smaller  ones  at  the  west. 
These  shut  off  the  North  Channel  from  the  rest  of  the  lake  on 
the  north,  and,  with  the  Bruce  Peninsula,  the  Georgian  and 
Nottawasaga  bays  on  the  east.  Grand  Manitoulin  is  eighty  miles 
long  and  twenty  broad  ; it  is  well  wooded,  rugged,  and  quite 
elevated. 

Through  the  St.  Clair  River  and  Lake  and  the  Detroit  River , the 
water  passes  on  to  Lake  Erie.  Lake  St.  Clair  is  almost  filled  up 
with  sediment.  It  is  a lagoon  rather  than  a lake,  and  wide  marshes 
border  it  nearly  everywhere. 

The  outline  of  Lake  Erie  is  singularly  regular,  being  broken  only 
by  the  narrow  projections  of  Point  Pelee,  Point  aux  Pins , and  Long 
Point , with  the  “bays”  or  harbors  of  Pigeon  Bay,  Rondeau  Harbor, 
and  Long  Point  Bay,  enclosed  by  each  respectively.  The  only  islands 
of  any  consequence  in  the  lake  are  Point  Pelee  Island,  off  the  point 
of  the  same  name,  and  Long  Point  Island. 

“ The  comparatively  shallow  waters  of  Lake  Erie  foreshadow  the 
time  when  this  lake  will  become  a broad  river  valley,  and  the  cataract 
of  Niagara  will  then  either  be  reduced  to  half  its  present  height,  or 
entirely  obliterated.” 

The  Niagara  River  carries  the  water  of  the  other  lakes  into  Lake 
Ontario.  Like  that  of  Lake  Erie,  the  outline  of  Lake  Ontario  is 
quite  regular,  except  at  its  north-eastern  side.  There  the  fantastically 
shaped  peninsula  of  Prince  Edward  County,  having  a very  narrow 
isthmus,  shuts  off  from  the  lake  the  equally  fantastically  shaped  Bay 
of  Quintef,  a very  long,  shallow  inlet.  Point  Peter  is  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula.  In  its  neighborhood  are  extensive  shallows,  and  as 
squalls  are  apt  to  occur  there,  navigation  is  not  very  safe. 

From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  lake  there  are  many  low,  sandy 
islands,  besides  others  that  are  rocky. 

The  wide  extent  of  water-surface  afforded  by  the  lakes 
produces  during  summer,  on  account  of  the  great  evapo- 


*  So  Sante  Maree  ; the  pronunciation  soo  is  merely  local, 
t The  old  pronunciation  Can'-td  is  fast  disappearing,  Quin'-te  taking  its  place. 


ration,  an  area  of  low  pressure,  which,  in  a region  of 
variable  winds,  often  produces  sudden  storms,  or  squalls  ; 
indeed,  the  storms  and  waves  of  Lake  Superior  are  said 
to  equal  those  of  the  Atlantic ; and,  for  the  same  reason, 
— the  sudden  condensation  of  vapor, — the  fogs  of  all  the 
lakes,  but  especiallv  of  Superior,  are  quite  dense  and 
frequent. 

11.  Climate. — The  inhabitable  part  of  Canada 
stretches  east  and  west,  and,  if  the  physical  conditions 
affecting  climate  were  the  same  throughout,  the  same 
climate  would  prevail  throughout.  But  the  western 
plateau  region  has  a climatic  character  of  its  own,  affect- 
ing likewise  that  of  its  eastern  flank.  The  prairie  region 
has  another,  that  of  the  Hudson  Bay  and  the  great 
lakes  another,  and  that  of  the  eastern  coast  still  another. 

The  whole  of  Canada  excepting  the  western  coast,  has 
an  excessive  climate,  as  has  already  been  explained.  The 
physical  conditions  that  tend  to  produce  an  excess  of 
heat  in  summer,  tend  to  produce  an  excess  of  cold  in 
winter.  This  excessive  climate  exists  in  the  western 
plains  to  a greater  degree  than  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Dominion,  where  the  ocean  and  the  great  lakes  exercise 
a more  or  less  moderating  influence. 

The  moisture  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  Do- 
minion is,  as  has  been  shown,  sufficiently  abundant 
and  well  distributed.  The  western  plains,  in  the  neigh- 
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borhood  of  the  mountains  especially,  are  like  the  plains 
farther  south,  dry.  They  have  little  rain  in  summer  and 
little  snow  in  winter. 

12.  Vegetation. — The  population  of  Canada  has,  till 
within  the  last  few  years,  been  confined  to  its  most 
southern  parts.  In  these  the  natural  capabilities  and 
productions  of  the  soil  are  well  known.  The  lands  to 
the  north  and  west  are  just  being  opened  up,  and  time 
will  be  required  to  determine  their  capabilities. 

East  of  the  great  lakes  wheat  is  profitably  raised  as  far 
north  as  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  To  the  west  the  range 
is  higher,  reaching,  possibly,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mountains,  the  fifty-fifth  parallel,  though  in  this  latter 
region  the  crop  is  in  constant  danger  of  injury  from  early 
frosts.  (See  “ North  America,”  sec.  15, — “Isotherms.”) 

Indian  corn , though  grown  to  some  extent  over  a wide 
area,  is  regarded  more  as  a garden  vegetable  than  as  a 
farm  product,  excepting  in  southern  Ontario,  where  it  can 
be  profitably  raised  as  a crop. 

Rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  hardy,  and  can  be  grown  far- 
ther north  than  wheat  or  Indian  corn. 

Of  orchard  fruits,  apples  and  pears  do  not  seem  to 
grow  well,  except  in  Nova  Scotia,  western  Quebec,  and 
Ontario.  Plums  and  cherries  grow  more  widely  ; while 
peaches  and  grapes,  especially  the  former,  are  confined  to 
the  lake  districts  of  southern  Ontario  and  to  western 
British  Columbia. 

Forests  are  spread  oyer  the  whole  Dominion  east  of 
Lake  Manitoba — that  is,  in  the  region  of  abundant 
moisture.  Westward  of  this  lake,  south  of  the  North 
Saskatchewan,  trees  occur  in  small  groves  as  far  as  the 
110th  meridian;  from  this  point  to  the  foot  hills  of  the 
mountains  the  country  is  treeless,  except  in  some  river 
courses.  North  of  the  North  Saskatchewan,  where  the 
moisture  is  greater,  forest  growth  extends  almost  to  the 
Arctic  regions.  The  mountain  region  is  covered  with 
forest. 

As  Canada  is,  in  the  main,  in  the  cold  temperate  zone, 
the  characteristic  forest  trees  are  of  the  pine  family.  In 
the  southern  portion  white  pine  is  predominant,  but  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces  and  Labrador,  eastern  Quebec, 
and  the  north  generally,  spruce  and  fir  (balsam)  prevail. 
Maple,  elm,  beech,  and  hemlock  are  widespread  ; poplar 
and  birch  are  found  over  the  whole  Dominion,  even  to 
the  Arctic  regions. 


Comparatively  few  trees  are  local.  The  famous  Douglas 
pine  is  found  only  on  the  western  plateau  and  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific.  Chestnut,  butternut,  walnut,  and  oak  are 
confined,  in  the  main,  to  the  southern  part  of  the  western 
peninsula  of  Ontario.  Hickory,  basswood,  and  button- 
wood, though  more  widely  distributed  than  the  preceding, 
are  found  chiefly  in  southern  Ontario.  Cedar  and  tam- 
arack (larch)  occur  in  almost  all  damp  districts  of  the 
Dominion. 

13.  Animals. — These  have  been  referred  to  under 
“North  America,”  sec.  16. 

14.  Industries. — The  industries  of  Canada,  in  so  far 
as  important  commerce,  either  internal  or  external,  is  con- 
cerned, have  hitherto  been  those  of  all  new  countries, — 
the  procuring  and  disposing  of  those  crude  or  direct 
natural  productions  that  individual  strength  and  resources 
can  deal  with  most  readily.  Hence  lumbering,  agricul- 
ture, and  fishing  have  been  the  only  industries  of  import- 
ance. But  with  the  increase  of  population,  and  the 
increase  of  wealth,  these  resources  of  the  country  are 
becoming  more  fully  developed  than  ever;  and  the  grow- 
ing wants  of  the  country,  along  wfith  increasing  facilities 
of  intercommunication,  are  leading  not  only  to  other 
industries,  such  as  mining,  that  can  be  carried  out  only 
by  wealth  and  combined  effort,  but  to  those  also  that 
have  for  their  object  the  preparation  of  the  crude  pro- 
ducts of  nature  for  immediate  use, — in  other  words, 
manufacturing. 

15.  Agriculture,  the  great  source  of  the  supply  of  food 
in  its  different  forms,  will  always  be  the  leading  industry 
of  Canada.  The  vast  treeless  western  plains,  the  valleys 
of  British  Columbia,  and  the  plains  of  Ontario,  Quebec, 
and  the  Maritime  Provinces,  which  are  being  rapidly 
deprived  of  the  forests  that  still  remain,  are  all,  more  or 
less,  adapted  for  cultivation  or  for  pasture.  And  as 
agriculture  is  more  and  more  becoming  a science,  better* 
and  better  results  are  being  obtained  without  danger  of 
exhausting  the  soil.  (See  Appendix  I.  (a).) 

16.  Fisheries. — The  other  great  food-producing  indus- 
try is  the  fisheries.  It  is  carried  on  in  the  oceanic  waters 
of  both  sides  of  the  Dominion,  and  in  the  inland  waters 
as  well. 

Fisheries  and  agriculture  are  inexhaustible  sources  of 
wealth,  if  conducted  intelligently.  Mines  may  give  out 
without  possibility  of  renewal ; forests  may  be  destroyed* 
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but  their  restoration,  if  possible,  must  be  the  work  of 
more  than  one  generation,  and  must  form,  practically,  a 
part  of  agriculture.  Agriculture  is  fast  becoming  a 
science ; fishery  shows  little  or  no  progress  towards 
becoming  such  ; — little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  habits 
or  conditions  of  life  of  the  great  food-fishes.  Human 
intelligence  and  skill  are  employed,  with  slight  exception, 
in  destroying  marine  life,  and  not  in  seeking,  while 
“reaping  the  harvest  of  the  sea,”  to  perpetuate  and 
increase  its  productiveness.  (Appendix  I.  (c).) 

17.  The  Forest. — By  consulting  Appendix  I.  ( d ),  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  forest  industry,  next  to  agricul- 
ture, is  the  greatest  of  the  Dominion.  In  the  Maritime 
Provinces,  and  in 
southern  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  the  best  tim- 
ber is  already  gone; 
and  though  some 
farmers  still  own  a 
grove  of  pine  trees, 
yet  everything  like 
a forest  has  disap- 
peared. Only  in  the 
back  country  do  for- 
ests now  exist,  and 
capitalists  or  wealthy 
companies  alone 
carry  on  this  indus- 
try, in  which,  not  many  years  ago,  every  farmer  was 
more  or  less  engaged. 

18.  The  Mine. — The  mineral  wealth  of  Canada  has 
yet  to  be  developed.  Very  little  systematic  effort  has 
hitherto  been  put  forth  in  mining.  The  causes  of  this 
have  been,  in  part,  referred  to  ; others  are,  distance  from 
market,  the  hostile  tariffs  of  other  countries  producing 
the  same  minerals,  or  the  greater  natural  facilities 
possessed  by  those  countries  for  mining,  manufacturing, 
and  exporting  the  same  minerals.  Gold  and  coal  consti- 
tute two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  mineral  exports  of 
Canada.  (See  Appendix  I.  (e).) 

The  inter-provincial  trade  in  mineral  products  is  confined  to  coal, 
salt,  coal-oil,  and  iron.  Coal  goes  from  Nova  Scotia  to  New  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Quebec, — little  to  Ontario.  Salt 
and  coal-oil  are  sent  in  but  limited  quantities  from  Ontario  to  the 
Maritime  Provinces ; and  iron,  but  to  a limited  extent,  from  Nova 
Beotia  and  Quebec  to  the  other  provinces. 

19.  Manufactures. — An  essential  element  in  success- 
ful manufacture  is  cheapness  of  production,  the  existence 


of  a market  being  implied  ; and  cheapness  of  produc- 
tion depends  mainly  upon  a combination  of  physical 
conditions, — materials  for  manufacture,  motive  power 
(running  water  or  coal)  within  a convenient  distance,  and 
natural  facilities  for  distribution.  The  unequalled  facili- 
ties for  distribution,  and  the  abundance  of  coal  and  iron 
possessed  by  England,  enable  her  to  import  raw  material 
of  every  kind  from  all  quarters  of  the  earth,  manufacture 
it,  and  then  distribute  it  at  a lower  price  than  can  other 
nations,  equally  intelligent  and  skilful,  but  physically 
less  favorably  situated. 

A little  examination  will  show  that  Canada  possesses 
these  physical  conditions  only  in  a moderate  degree. 
But  the  natural  facilities  possessed,  and  the  existence 

of  a rapidly  increas- 
ing home-market, 
cannot  fail  to  main- 
tain in  Canada  im- 
portant manufac- 
tures, at  least  of 
those  raw  materials 
that  the  country  pro- 
duces. 

As  yet,  apart  from 
flour  and  lumber, 
Canada’s  manufac- 
tured exports  may 
be,  in  the  main,  re- 
garded  as  the  surplus 
after  the  home-market  has  been  supplied ; and  though 
the  total  amount  of  these  exports  is  considerable,  yet, 
except  in  the  case  of  two  or  three,  no  large  quantity 
of  any  one  article  has  been  sent  abroad.  (See  Ap- 
pendix I.  (/).) 

20.  Commerce  of  the  Dominion.— The  products  of 
the  Dominion  are  numerous,  and  are  capable  of  large 
increase,  except  those  of  the  forest.  The  exportation  of 
these  products,  and  the  importation  of  goods  from  other 
countries,  constitute  Canadian  commerce.  Canada  im- 
ports various  articles  of  food  and  luxury  not  produced  in 
our  climate — sugar,  tea,  rice,  fruits,  wine,  etc. ; manufac- 
tured articles,  either  those  that  are  not  made  here  or  that 
are  required  to  supplement  such  as  are  made — fabrics 
for  clothing,  ornaments,  jewellery,  etc.  ; materials  for 
manufacture  or  use  in  manufacture — cotton,  wool, 
tobacco,  etc.  The  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  is  about  equal — nearly  ninety  per  cent. 
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of  the  whole ; that  with  the  West  Indies  and  New- 
foundland is  next  in  importance.  (See  Appendix  I.  ( g ).) 

Among  maritime  countries  Canada  holds  the  fourth 
place  at  least,  only  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  nerhaps  France,  owning  more  tonnage  in  vessels. 

A very  large  number  of  the  vessels  owned  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  are  engaged  in  what  is  termed  “ the 
carrying  trade,”  that  is,  in  carrying  goods  from  one 
foreign  country  to  another.  “Coasting  trade,”  however, 
that  is,  the  carrying  of  goods  from  one  foreign  port  to 
another  in  the  same  country,  is  not  open  to  them,  at 
least  in  the  United  States.  These  vessels  are  manned 
almost  exclusively  from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and 
thus  a very  large  portion  of  the  people,  especially  of 
Nova  Scotia,  follow  a sea-faring  life. 

21.  Revenue  of  the  Dominion.— The  revenue  of 
the  Dominion  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands, 
from  licenses  of  various  kinds,  from  duties  imposed  on 
imports,  and  from  excise  duties,  or  taxes  upon  certain 
manufactures.  (See  Appendix  I.  (h).) 

22.  Commercial  Routes. — The  commercial  routes  of 
an  inter-provincial  character  are  formed,  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  large  rivers  and  lakes  with  the  canals 
associated,  and  by  the  oceanic  waters ; secondly,  by  the 
railways.  (See  maps.)  The  latter  connect  with  the  great 
railways  of  the  United  States  that  lead  to  the  ocean. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  is  transcontinental,  extending 
from  a temporary  terminus  at  Montreal  to  the  Pacific  at  Coal  Harbor, 
on  Queen  Charlotte  Strait.  The  Grand  Trunk  (and  Great  Western) 
conveys  freight  and  passengers  to  and  from  the  United  States  at 
Sarnia,  Windsor,  and  Niagara ; and  to  and  from  the  ocean  at  Port- 
land (Maine),  summer  and  winter,  and  at  Quebec  in  summer ; while 
the  Intercolonial,  connecting  with  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Quebec, 
terminates  from  Moncton,  N.B.,  by  one  branch,  at  St.  John,  and  by 
another,  at  Halifax, — these  two  cities  being  the  chief  winter  ports  in 
the  eastern  Dominion.  Both  of  the  two  great  roads  have  very  many 
side  branches  that  act  as  feeders  to  the  main  lines,  those  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  being  especially  numerous.  The  number  of  miles  of 
railway  in  Canada  may  be  reckoned  at  about  12,000. 

Canadian  goods  also  reach  the  ocean  at  Boston  and  at  New  York 
by  railroads  through  New  York  State. 

The  traffic  on  the  lakes,  especially  on  the  two  lower  ones,  is  for 
the  most  part  with  the  United  States. 

23.  Political  Divisions. — These  are  the  provinces 
Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia ; the 
districts  Keewatin,  Assiniboia,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Athabasca;  the  North-West  Territory,  and  the 
North-East  Territory  (the  western  part  of  Labrador). 

These  constitute  a Federation  known  as  the  Dominion 
oj  Canada.  The  capital  is  Ottawa,  in  Ontario. 


24.  Government.— By  the  British  North  America  Act  of 
1867,  each  province  has  the  control  of  its  own  purely  local  con- 
cerns, the  federal  government  dealing  with  all  matters  of  an  inter 
provincial  character — postage,  coinage,  commerce,  fisheries,  criminal 
laws, — and  exercising  a supervision  over  the  Acts  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  various  provinces. 

But  as  Canada  is  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire,  the  con- 
trolling power  in  which  is  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  Acts  of  the  Canadian  Government  are  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  Home  Government,  it  being  understood,  however, 
that  nothing  that  concerns  Canada  alone  shall  be  disallowed,  except 
the  making  of  treaties  with  foreign  countries,  and  the  violation  of 
any  of  the  terms  of  the  British  North  America  Act, — the  whole 
spirit  of  the  relationship  of  the  mother  country  to  the  colonies  being 
the  concession  of  the  utmost  freedom  of  action  compatible  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  Imperial  authority. 

No  revenue  whatever  is  derived  from  Canada  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  Canada  is  practically  independent;  the  bonds  that 
unite  us  to  the  mother  land  being  those  that  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  country,  have  most  strongly  influenced  men  of  high  character, 
— tradition  and  affection. 

The  Home  Government  appoints  the  Governor-General;  the 
Dominion  Government,  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  provinces 
and  the  subordinate  Dominion  officials  ; the  provincial  officials  being 
appointed  by  the  Provincial  Governments. 

All  the  acts,  legislative  or  executive,  of  the  provincial  or  the 
general  government  are  performed  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  Legislature  of  the  Dominion  consists  of  two  bodies  : one,  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  elected  by  the  people  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces from  constituencies  indicated  by  the  Commons  itself ; the 
other,  the  Senate,  is  ‘ ‘ appointed  by  the  Crown,  ” — in  reality  by  the 
Crown’s  ministers.  These  two  bodies  must  concur  in  each  measure 
before  it  can  become  law. 

Each  province  has  a government  similar  to  that  of  the  Dominion, 
except  that  Ontario,  Manitoba,  and  British  Columbia  have  but  a 
single  legislative  body,  viz.,  the  one  elected  directly  by  the  people.* 
The  North-West  districts  are  too  thinly  settled  for  provincial  organi- 
zation ; they  are,  therefore,  under  the  more  immediate  control  of  the 
Dominion  Government,  and  have  a governor  and  a council  appointed 
by  the  Crown. 

25.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  4,324,810  in  1881, 
are  of  many  nationalities — natives  of  the  British  Islands 
and  their  descendants  constituting  the  majority.  (See 
under  each  province.)  There  are  some  Eskimos  in 
Labrador,  and  farther  north.  The  roaming  Indians  are 
almost  all  confined  to  the  western  territories  and  Labra- 
dor. Others,  in  the  various  provinces,  have  reservations 
of  their  own  secured  to  them,  and  have,  in  a great 
measure,  adopted  the  customs  and  ways  of  living  of 
civilized  life;  still  others  own  property,  and  in  all 
respects  live  as  ordinary  people. 

In  religion,  the  Christian  worship  is  universal.  In  all 
the  provinces  except  Quebec,  the  Protestant  sect  is 
largely  predominant ; in  Quebec  it  constitutes  a very 
smHl  minority.  Perfect  freedom  of  worship  exists 
everywhere  in  the  Dominion. 

Education  is  liberally  provided  for  by  the  local  govern- 
ment in  all  the  provinces,  as  well  by  High  Schools  and 
Colleges  as  by  Public  Schools.  It  is  thus  heartily  recog- 
nized that  the  welfare  of  countries  depends  upon  the 
intelligence  of  their  people. 


♦ See  further  in  Authorized  History  of  Canada. 
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PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 


1.  Extent. — Starting  at  about  the  central  part  of 
Lake  St.  Francis,  on  the  south  the  boundaries  of  Ontario 
extend  westward,  traversing  all  the  southern  waters  of 
Canada,  as  far  as  the  western  part  of  the  Lake  of  the 
W oods ; thence  on  the  north  and  west,  along  tne  English 
and  Albany  rivers,  with  the  connecting  lakes,  to  James 
Bay ; and  from  the  south-eastern  end  of  this,  along  the 
meridian  of  79 1°,  to  Lake  Temiscamingue ; thence  along 
the  Ottawa  to  a point  directly  north  of  the  central  part 
of  Lake  St.  Francis,  the  remainder  of  the  boundary  being 
a line  running  irregularly  southward. 

Excepting  British  Columbia,  Ontario  is  the  largest 
of  the  provinces  * its  area  is  about  220,000  square  miles. 

2.  Geological  Features. — The  peninsula  enclosed 
by  the  lakes  rises  very  gently  from  the  lakes  on  each 
side  to  the  crest  of  the  swell  that  runs  from  the  southern 
end  of  Lake  Huron,  in  a direction  parallel  to  lakes  Erie 
and  Ontario,  till  it  meets  the  branch  Laurentian  swell  that 
passes  into  New  York  State.  In  the  hollow  formed  by 
this  branch  swell  and  the  main  Laurentian  swell,  lies 


the  Ottawa  river.  These  three  ridges  are  the  water-sheds 
of  Ontario. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  especially  Ontario  and 
Erie,  lies  a low,  narrow  strip  of  land ; in  some  places,  as 
from  Queenston  around  to  Toronto,  this  ends  at  a very 
abrupt  escarpment  of  limestone  rock,  that  is  plainly 
visible  at  many  points. 

In  the  Laurentian  region  the  country  is  rugged,  with 
much  wild,  picturesque  scenery,  but  containing  many 
tracts  of  fertile  land. 

The  rocks  west  of  the  Laurentian,  and  underlying  the  “ glacial 
drift,”  are  chiefly  limestones ; they  are  of  the  palaeozoic  age,  and  of  the 
same  series  as  those  skirting  James  Bay — the  older  Silurian;  they 
extend  as  far  west  as  a line  drawn  from  Port  Credit  to  Georgian  Bay. 
Then  follow  the  Silurian  proper  in  a broad,  uniform  band,  extending 
from  near  Woodstock  to  Lake  Huron,  and  including  all  the  Niagara 
peninsula  except  the  Lake  Erie  coast ; the  Devonian  occupying  all 
the  Lake  Erie  shore  and  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  (See  Part  I., 
Fig.  2.) 

3.  Minerals. — The  metalliferous  minerals  of  Ontario 
lie  almost  exclusively  in  the  Laurentian  region.  What 
their  extent  and  variety  are,  is  not  known.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  iron,  and  in  many  places  along  the  north 
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shore  of  the  upper  lakes,  copper  has  been  found,  and^ 
also  lead  ore  (galena)  here  and  there.*  “ Silver  islet,” 
on  Lake  Superior,  is  very  rich  in  silver ; 87,024  ounces 
of  pure  silver  were  obtained  in  1881.  Zinc  also  is 
said  to  exist  along  Lake  Superior.  Iron  ore  is  the  only 
metalliferous  ore  mined  to  any  extent  in  Ontario.  The 
iron  producing  counties  are  Frontenac,  Renfrew,  Lanark, 
Carleton,  and  Hastings.!  Apatite  \ (phosphate  of  lime), 
of  excellent  quality,  used  largely  as  a fertilizer  when 
prepared,  exists  along  the  Ottawa  in  apparently  large 
quantities.  Gold  is  mined  to  some  extent  in  North 
Hastings.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods  region  promises  to 
be  rich  in  gold.  The  western  peninsula,  in  Lambton, 
yields  large  quantities  of  petroleum ; about  15,500,000 
gallons  of  the  crude  petroleum 
were  produced  in  1881 : far- 
ther north,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Goderich,  wells  have 
been  bored  that  yield  strong- 
brine,  from  which  most  of 
. the  salt  used  in  the  central 
Dominion  is  manufactured  ; 

472,000  barrels  were  made  in 
1881. 

4.  Outline.— The  outline 
of  Ontario  is  very  irregular. 

The  south-east  is  broken  by 
the  peninsula  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  and  the  Niagara 
peninsula;  the  south-west  pro- 
longation lying  between  the  lakes  is  peculiar  in  character ; 
it  is  a peninsula  shaped  like  a barbed  arrow-head, — the 
barbs  being  Niagara  and  Bruce  peninsulas,  the  isthmus 
lying  between  Toronto  and  Georgian  Bay.  (See  “Canada,” 
sec.  10,  for  other  features  in  the  outline.) 

5.  Minor  Lakes. — The  minor  lakes  exist  almost 
exclusively  in  the  Laurentian  region,  or  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  region  (the  older  Silurian)  that  overlies  it  to 
the  south.  (See  Pt.  I.,  “Land  Surface  of  the  Earth,” 
sec.  30.) 


* In  1884, 155  tons  of  lead  were  made  at  the  Kingston  Smelting  Works  from 
293  tons  of  galena  from  Carleton  county. 

fThe  total  output  of  ore  from  these  counties  in  1884  was  about  80,000 
tons.  The  ore  from  Hastings  is  found  to  make  the  finest  of  steel. 

t The  mines  are  owned  mainly  by  capitalists  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  The  crude  apatite,  the  output  of  which  was  large  in  1884,  is  worth, 
in  Montreal,  $15  a ton.  At  Brockville  a few  tons  were  manufactured  into 
fertilizers ; all  the  rest  was  exported  crude. 

(E) 


Sirncoe,  north  of  Toronto,  occupies  a depression  on  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  running  from  Lake  Huron  north-eastward ly  (see  sec.  2),  and 
drains  off  through  the  Severn  River  into  Georgian  Bay.  East  of 
this  lake  lies  a whole  fantastic  chain — Scugog,  a ring  of  water  enclos- 
ing a large  island  ; Balsam,  Sturgeon,  Pigeon,  Chcmong,  Stony — all 
but  the  first  being  in  reality  only  one  long,  very  irregular  body  of 
water, — and  Rice.  The  whole  of  these,  with  numerous  smaller  ones, 
drain  off  into  the  western  end  of  the  Bay  of  Quints  through  the 
Trent  River.  Farther  east  still,  are  Rideau  Lake  and  numberless 
others,  running  off  into  the  Ottawa  River  through  the  Rideau  River. 
North  of  Lake  Simcoe  is  Muskoka  with  its  connected  lakes,  Joseph 
and  Rosseau,  having  as  its  outlet  into  Georgian  Bay,  the  Muskoka 
River.  Farther  to  the  north,  on  a line  with  the  northern  part  of 
Lake  Huron,  is  Nipissing,  which,  after  getting  the  waters  of  other 
lakes  to  the  north,  overflows  into  the  north  of  Georgian  Bay  through 
the  rocky,  wild  French  River.  Directly  north,  but  on  the  very  top 
of  the  Laurentian  “ height  of  land,”  is  Lake  Abittibi,  which  drains  off 
into  James  Bay  through  the  Abittibi  River.  West  from  this,  Lake 
Nipigon,  the  largest  of  hundreds  of  lakes  in  that  region,  is  but  a 
short  distance  north  of  the  central  part  of  Lake  Superior,  into  which 
it  runs  through  the  Nipigon  River.  In  this  region  the  watershed  is 
close  to  Lake  Superior,  and  on  its  western  side  begins  that  chain  of 
little  lakes,  known  as  Rainy  River,  that  passes  into  Rainy  Lake, 
thence  into  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and 
finally  through  Lake  Winnipeg  and 
the  Nelson  River  into  Hudson  Bay. 

The  English  River  (north-west 
boundary)  is  one  chain  of  lakes— 
Lac  Seul  (Lonely  Lake)  and  Lake 
St.  Joseph  being  the  largest.  From 
this  last  the  Albany  flows  into 
James  Bay. 

6.  Other  Rivers  (See  “Can- 
ada,” sec.  9). — In  the  west,  Pigeon, 
part  of  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  flowing 
into  Lake  Superior ; Saugeen,  flow- 
ing into  Lake  Huron,  and  the 
Thames  into  Lake  St.  Clair.  On 
the  south  the  Grand,  starting  where 
the  Saugeen  starts,  and  flowing  intq 
Lake  Erie,  and  the  Moira  into  Bay 
of  Quints. 

In  the  east,  the  Madawaska  and 
Montreal,  running  into  the  Ottawa, 
On  the  north,  the  Moose,  emptying 
into  James  Bay. 

The  Niagara  is  only  thirty-four 
miles  long,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  rivers  of  the  world. 
Fourteen  miles  from  its  mouth  occur  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Divided 
into  two  channels  by  Goat  Island,  the  greater  mass  of  the  water 
falls  over  the  cliff  on  the  Canadian  side,  a perpendicular  height  of 
167  feet,  forming  the  “Horseshoe  Falls.”  On  the  United  States 
side  the  cliff  is  158  feet  high,  the  volume  of  water  being  small  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  other,  but  breaking  in  foam  from  the- 
very  top  and  forming  wild  rapids  far  up  the  stream.  Below  the  fall, 
for  two  miles  the  stream  flows  quiet,  but  strong,  between  perpen- 
dicular cliffs  over  200  feet  high  ; then  another  rapid  occurs,  in  which 
is  the  ‘ ‘ Whirlpool,  ” formed  by  a bend  in  the  channel.  At  Queenston 
the  level  of  the  lake  is  reached — the  whole  fall  in  the  river  bed  being 
330  feet.  Several  fine  bridges  cross  the  river,  the  chief  one  being 
at  Clifton— the  famous  Suspension  Bridge.  (For  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Ottawa,  see  under  Quebec. ) 

7.  Climate. — Ontario  has  its  maximum  breadth  along 
the  meridian  of  about  82°  30',  which  passes  through 
Point  Pelee,  on  Lake  Erie  (lat.  42°),  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Albany  River  (lat.  52°).  It  has  thus  a greater 
extent  north  and  south  than  any  other  province  of  the 
Dominion  except  British  Columbia.  But  as  almost  the 
whole  of  it  is  within  the  influence  of  the  lakes,  and  the 


Fig.  45.— Niagara  Falls.. 
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southern  peninsula  is  within  the  warm  temperate  zone, 
Ontario  is  less  exposed  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than 
any  other  inland  province. 


The  following  statements  regarding  the  average  temperatures  at 
Toronto  in  forty-three  years,  are  taken  from  the  report,  for  1883,  of 
the  directors  of  the  Magnetical  Observatory,  Toronto : 


Mean  temperature 4|p27 

“ “ warmest  month  (July) 67°. 69 

“ “ coldest  “ (January)..  22°.  87 

“ highest  temperature 91°. 0 

“ lowest  “ -12°.  0 


“ range  of  ‘ 
Highest  temperature 
Lowest 


103°.  0 
99°.  2 
-26°. 5 


Lake  Erie  shore  will  show  a higher  mean  annual  temperature 
than  44°. 27,  and  a much  higher  winter  mean  than  22°. 87  ; while  the 
extreme  north  is  said  to  have  a summer  mean  of  60°,  a winter  mean 
of  zero,  and  an  annual  mean  of  32° — the  last  a fact  that  shows  the 
little  value  of  “ mean  annual  temperatures  ” in  indicating  the  capa- 
bilities of  a “cold  temperate”  climate.  (See  “North  America, 
sec.  13;  and  “Canada,”  sec.  11.) 


Mining  is  not  as  yet  an  industry  of  Ontario,  nor 
is  shipping , though  the  number  and  value  of  vessels 
on  the  inland  waters  are  considerable. 

The  Fisheries  are  highly  important  to  the  province ; 
the  amount  of  fish  exported  is  small,  the  home  market 
evidently  taking  nearly  the  whole. 

For  further  reference  to  this  and  the  other  industries,  see 
Appendix  I ( i ) and  (j). 

Lake  Huron,  with  its  offshoots,  is  the  most  important 
for  its  fisheries,  yielding  more  than  half  of  the  value  of 
the  entire  quantity  of  fish  caught  in  the  Province. 
It  supplies  three-fourths  of  the  trout,  over  half  of 
the  whitefish,  half  of  the  pickerel,  and  a third  of  the 
sturgeon.  Lake  Ontario  gives  most  of  the  bass  and 
maskinonge  ; Lake  Erie,  most  of  the  herring  and  the  pike. 


Moisture. — Rain  is  not  excessive  in 
Ontario  ; it  is  fairly  distributed  from 
April  to  October,  but  is  much  more 
abundant  in  spring  and  fall  than  in  sum- 
mer. The  average  annual  rainfall  dur- 
ing the  last  43  years  was  about  28  inches, 
with  an  average  of  111  rainy  days; 
while  the  snow-fall  was  69  inches,  the 
extremes  being  43J  inches  of  rain,  and 
123  inches  of  snow. 

8.  Vegetation. — The  vegetation  has 
already  been  referred  to.  (See  “ Cana- 
da,” sec.  12.) 

9.  Industries. — The  great  industry  of  Ontario 
is  farming ; the  extent  of  this  industry  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  the  census  of  1881  gives  the 
number  of  the  agricultural  class  in  Ontario  at  304,630, 
the  number  in  the  whole  Dominion  having  been 
662,630. 

The  Forest  industry  stands  next  in  importance.  The 
value  of  the  products  of  sawmills  alone  in  1881  was  over 
$16,500,000. 

Manufacturing  ranks  third.  In  1881,  $81,000,000 
(not  including  value  of  raw  material)  were  invested  in 
manufacturing,  and  goods  to  the  value  of  $158,000,000 
were  produced.* 

The  chief  manufactures  are  flour,  lumber,  cloth,  boots  and  shoes, 
agricultural  implements,  cheese,  carriages,  furniture,  cars  and 
engines,  leather,  and  oil. 

* These  figures  include  all  kinds  of  manufactures  for  domestic,  interpro- 
vincial, and  foreign  trade.% 


10.  Trade. — The  extent  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Ontario  is  shown  in 
a great  measure  by  the  tables  of  Appen- 
dix I.  (a)-(Jc). 

11.  Education. — In  educational  facilities  Ontario  is 
surpassed  by  no  other  country  in  the  world.  Public 
Schools,  within  the  reach  of  all,  are  absolutely  free  ; 
High  Schools,  one  or  more  being  within  each  county,  and 
either  free  or  with  but  nominal  fees,  carry  to  a higher  point 
the  training  received  in  the  Public  Schools.  In  each  of 
these  efficiency  is  sought  through  a course  of  study 
prescribed  for  the  pupils,  through  a careful  literary  and 
professional  training  of  teachers  at  Normal,  Model,  and 
High  Schools,  through  official  inspection,  and  by  means 
of  municipal  and  provincial  support.  University  College 
and  University  of  Toronto  complete  the  system  of  educa- 
tion provided  by  Government. 
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Education  forms  one  of  the  departments  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Gov&rnment,  and  is  in  charge  of  a cabinet 
minister — the  Minister  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  the  public  system  of  education,  the 
leading  religious  denominations  have  colleges,  and  some- 
times schools,  of  their  own,  free  from  Government 
control. 

12.  Sub-divisions. —The  principle  of  self-government 
— local  control  of  purely  local  matters — extends  through- 
out the  British  empire,  as  well  to  the  smallest  communities 
as  to  the  different  countries  that  constitute  the  empire. 
In  the  mother-land,  but  more  especially  in  the  colonies, 
the  principle  is  carried  out  to  a very  full  extent ; in 
dependencies,  India  for  example,  in  a modified  form 
suited  to  circumstances. 

In  Ontario,  and  in  some  of  the  other  provinces,  the 
organization  of  the  communities  of  whatever  character,  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  province  at  large.  Some  parts 
of  the  country,  however,  are  too  thinly  settled  to  render 
organization  for  a full  local  government  convenient  or 
possible.  In  this  case  the  provincial  government  must 
exercise  a more  or  less  direct  control  in  local  affairs,  the 
principle  of  self  government,  wever,  being  carried  out 
as  far  as  circumstances  allow. 

The  largest  cojnmunity,  or  sub-division,  of  Ontario  is  termed  a 
county . It  has  its  own  governing  body,  the  “council,”  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  its  own  fixed  place  for  transacting  business, — the  county 
town.  A further  sub-division  gives  the  township,  with  an  organiza- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  county.  A thickly  settled  locality  may 
obtain  an  organization  of  its  own  under  certain  conditions  ; if  it  has 
750  inhabitants  it  will  be  an  incorporated  village;  when  it  has 
2,000  inhabitants  it  may  become  a town,  having  a mayor  and  coun- 
cillors, and  entitled  to  send  one  or  more  representatives  to  the  county 
council ; on  reaching  a population  of  15.000  it  may  receive  a fuller 
organization  and  become  a city.  The  last  is  free  in  all  respects  from 
the  control  of  the  county  council,  the  others  are  subject  to  it.  A 
town,  however,  may  separate  itself  wholly  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  county  council. 

These  divisions  are  merely  for  local  or  municipal  government,  and 
need  not,  and  except  in  the  case  of  the  large  cities  do  not,  form 
constituencies  for  sending  representatives  to  the  legislatures ; each 
legislature  indicates  its  own  constituencies. 

Ontario  has  forty-five  counties  and,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province,  five  “ districts”  without  county 
organization. 

13.  Of  the  inhabitants,  1,923,228  in  number,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1881,  three-quarters  were  born  in 
Ontario,  a fifth  in  the  British  islands,  45,454  in  the 
United  States,  and  55,816  in  different  foreign  countries, 
the  remainder  being  natives  of  the  other  provinces.  A 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  counties — 
especially  of  Glengarry,  Stormont,  Prescott,  Bussell,  and 
Renfrew — are  of  French  descent.  Over  a third  of  the 


inhabitants  of  Essex  are  also  French.  Indians  of  different 
tribes,  to  the  number  of  15,325,  are  settled  for  the  most 
part  on  special  reservations,  the  principal  of  these  being 
in  Manitoulin  island,  in  Algoma,  and  in  the  counties  of 
Brant,  Hastings,  and  Middlesex. 

14.  Cities. — There  are  eleven  cities  in  Ontario — 
Toronto,  Hamilton,  Ottawa,  London,  Kingston,  St.  Cath- 
arines, Brantford,  Guelph,  Belleville,  St,  Thomas,  and 
Stratford.  ^ t ^tnjxiX rVCyi'j^ * 

Toronto  (population,  86,415  in  1881;  present  esti- 
mate, 112,000),  the  capital  and,  next  to  Montreal,  the 
largest  city  of  the  Dominion,  owes  its  prosperity  in 
some  measure  to  its  being  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
government ; but,  like  other  important  cities,  the  greater 
part  is  due  to  those  physical  conditions  that  are 
favorable  to  commerce.  It  possesses  a well-sheltered 


Fig.  47. — Boot  and  Shoe  Factory. 


harbor  on  that  part  of  the  lake  coast  that  is  most  con- 
venient and  accessible  to  a wide  extent  of  rich  farming 
country,  the  collected  products  of  which  it  can  readily 
despatch,  either  by  land  or  by  water,  to  the  markets  of 
the  United  States  or  of  Europe.  The  same  causes  render 
it  convenient  for  the  distribution  of  goods,  either  those 
imported  or  those  manufactured  at  home.  Toronto  is  a 
commercial  rather  than  a manufacturing  city,  though, 
like  ail  large  cities,  its  manufactures  are  both  numerous 
and  important.  The  chief  of  these  are,  machinery  of 
various  kinds,  articles  of  iron,  agricultural  implements, 
articles  of  leather — boots  and  shoes  especially, — furniture, 
clothing,  musical  instruments,  and  malt  and  distilled 
liquors.  Beside  these,  it  distributes  the  goods — such  as 
paper,  furniture,  and  knitted  goods — of  many  of  the  large 
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factories  situated  in  country  towns  and  villages  where 
motive  power  and  needful  material  are  more  convenient, 
or  property  cheaper. 

The  city  rises  gradually  back  from  the  lake,  reaching  in  about  a 
mile  and  a half  an  elevation  of  somewhat  over  a hundred  feet.  It  is 
healthy,  and  is  said  to  be  less  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
than  any  other  northern  inland  city  on  this  continent.  Toronto  is  the 
educational  centre  of  the  province,  as  well  as  the  capital  and  commer- 
cial centre.  It  contains  the- University  College  and  the  University 
of  Toronto,  the  School  of  Technology,  McMaster  Hall  (Baptist), 
Wycliffe  College  (Church  of  England),  St.  Michael’s  College  (Roman 
Catholic),  Knox  College  (Presbyterian),  Trinity  College  (Church  of 
England),  the  Normal  and  Model  Schools,  and  Osgoode  Hall, — the 
latter  containing  also  the  chief  law  courts  of  the  province.  There  are 
but  few  railways  in  the  province  that  do  not  communicate  directly 
or  indirectly  with  Toronto,  bringing  in  the  varied  products  of  the 
country,  even  from  as  far  as  Lake  Nipissing.  The  churches  and 
other  public  buildings  are,  for  the  most  part,  fine  structures,  Univer- 
sity College,  especially,  being  unsurpassed  in  architectural  design  by 
any  building  for  a similar  purpose  on  the  continent. 

Many  of  the  private  residences  are  also  fine  substantial  buildings, 
marked  by  good  taste  rather  than  by  showiness.  In  enterprise, 
energy,  intelligence,  and  in  substantial  and  rapid  progress,  Toronto' 
is  a typical  Ontario  city. 

Hamilton  (population,  35,961  in  1881  ; present  esti- 
mate, 42,000),  the  next  in  size  to  Toronto,  lies  at 
the  head  of  a little,  almost  land-locked,  basin  of  water 
called  Burlington  Bay,  the  extreme  western  end  of 
Lake  Ontario.  The  general  flatness  of  the  city  is 
relieved  by  a bold  limestone  bluff,  termed  “the  moun- 


Fig.  48.— Cotton  Factory. 


tain,”  an  abrupt  exposure  of  the  rock  along  the  edge 
of  the  sudden  rise  that  the  land  takes  around  Lake 
Ontario  at  varying  distances  from  the  water.  A large 
number  of.  the  residences  and  the  public  buildings  are 
built  of  stone,  which  gives  to  the  city  a substantial 
appearance.  Physically  less  favorably  situated  for  com- 
merce than  Toronto,  Hamilton  has,  nevertheless,  a large 
wholesale  trade,  and  its  manufactures  are  important.  Its 
stoves,  castings,  machinery,  glassware,  sewing  machines, 
boots  and  shoes,  clothing,  and  agricultural  implements, 
are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion. 


Ottawa  (population,  27,412  in  1881;  present  esti- 
mate, 30,000),  the  capital  of  the  Dominion,  is  situated 
about  125  miles  up  the  Ottawa  river,  where  that  stream* 
after  passing  over  a ledge  of  Laurentian  rock,  and  form- 
ing the  Chaudiere  Palls,  receives  the  Rideau,  pouring  in 
a “curtain”  of  water  over  rocky  banks  forty  feet  high. 

The  importance  of  the  city  in  Canada  is  altogether 
due  to  its  being  the  capital — the  centre  from  which  the 
political  affairs  of  a vast  country  are  administered.  But 
the  character  of  its  physical  situation  would,  of  necessity, 
have  made  it  important — provincially  at  least.  In  years 
gone  by,  the  facilities  that  the  Rideau,  assisted  by  short 
canals,  offered  for  communication  with  the  western  coun- 
try, and  its  safe  distance  from  a possibly  hostile  frontier, 
caused  this  place  to  be  regarded  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment as  a desirable  site  for  a city,  from  both  a military 
and  a commercial  point  of  view.  It  is  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  lumber  industry  in  the  upper  Ottawa  valley 
that  has  given  the  city  its  chief  commercial  and  provin- 
cial importance,  an  importance  that  must  increase  when 
the  rich  mining  capabilities  of  the  surrounding  country 
come  to  be  developed. 

The  presence  of  the  falls  necessitates  the  re-handling  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  logs  that  descend  the  river.  A large  portion  of  these  are 
sawn  into  lumber  by  numerous  mills  driven  by  the  unequalled  water- 
power afforded  by  the  falls ; the  rest  are  made  ready  to  pass  the 
descent  by  means  of  artificial  water-ways,  or  ‘"slides,”  in  order  to 
be  transported  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Industrially,  therefore,  Ottawa  is  emphatically  a lumber  city, 
though  woollen  goods  and  flour  are  also  important  articles  of  manu- 
facture. The  census  of  1881  returns  Ottawa  as  manufacturing 
lumber  to  the  value  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  exceeding  greatly  in  this 
respect  every  other  city  in  the  Dominion,  even  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick. 

Ottawa  has  the  “extreme  ” Canadian  climate,— cold  and  clear  in 
winter,  warm  in  summer. 

The  appearance  presented  by  the  city  on  the  high  banks  and 
bluffs  of  the  river  is  picturesque  and  attractive,  while  waterfalls 
like  the  Chaudiere  give  a charm  to  any  place.  Ottawa  contains 
many  handsome  structures, — churches,  private  residences,  stores, 
banks,  etc.  The  Parliamentary  and  Departmental  Buildings  are 
especially  fine,  and  are  regarded  as  models  of  architecture. 

London  (population,  19,746  in  1881 ; present  esti- 
mate 22,000),  in  the  centre  of  the  rich  agricultural 
western  peninsula  of  Ontario,  is  well  situated  as  an 
inland  commercial  town.  Its  growth  has  been  rapid 
and  substantial.  And  while  its  wholesale  trade  in  goods, 
imported  directly  from  other  countries,  is  large,  its  own 
manufactures  are  important. 

These  manufactures  consist  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, furniture  of  all  kinds,  machinery,  railroad  cars, 
boots  and  shoes,  refined  petroleum,  and  malt  liquors. 
Its  mineral  springs  attract  a number  of  visitors  during 
summertime.  The  Western  University  and  Hellmuth 
Ladies’  College  are  situated  in  London. 
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Kingston , the  “limestone  city”  (population,  14,091 
in  1881  ; present  estimate,  15,000),  was  formerly  of 
greater  relative  importance  in  Ontario  than  at  present. 
It  has  not  increased  with  the  same  rapidity  as  other 
Ontario  cities. 

Its  position,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  is  import- 
ant in  lake  and  river  navigation,  and,  in  consequence,  its 
leading  industries  are  connected  with  such  navigation. 

Vessels  built  for  lake  navigation  only,  here  transfer 
their  cargoes  to  barges  and  other  river  boats  to  be  taken 
to  Montreal  or  further ; while  these,  in  their  turn, 
transfer  to  the  lake  boats  cargoes  brought  from  Montreal. 
A considerable  amount  of  building  arid  repairing  of 
vessels  is  also  carried  on. 

In  addition  to  these  industries  and  a considerable 
trade  in  grain,  especially  barley,  Kingston  manufactures 
engines,  machinery,  leather,  knitted  and  cotton  goods, 
brick,  cut  stone,  malt  liquor,  etc.  It  has  also  smelting 
works  for  extracting  metal  from  the  ore.  Queen’s 
College  and  University,  the  Military  School,  and  the 
Provincial  Penitentiary,  are  situated  here. 

The  river  trade  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  country. 
Rapidity  of  transportation  being  a necessity  in  modern  commerce,  a 
great  deal  of  the  water  traffic  has  been  transferred  to  the  railroads. 
This,  together  with  the  opening  up,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  of 
a large  market  for  Canadian  grain,  and  a more  direct  route  to  the 
ocean,  has  materially  affected  the  prosperity  of  Kingston.  Though 
the  agricultural  region  around  Kingston  is  not  extensive,  the  mineral 
region  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.  The  iron  of  Madoc  makes  the 
finest  of  steel.  With  the  development  of  the  iron  mines  in  the 
counties  to  the  north,  Kingston  should  become  the  centre  of  the  iron 
trade  and  iron  manufacture  for  central  Canada. 

The  Rideau  Canal,  traversing  the  Rideau  River  and  the  Rideau 
and  other  lakes,  connects  the  city  with  Ottawa ; but  the  railroads 
and  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  have  almost  destroyed  its  usefulness. 

Of  the  smaller  cities,  each  having  about  10,000  inhabitants,  Guelph 
has  a large  trade  in  grain  and  cattle,  and  manufactures  flour,  agricul- 
tural implements,  sewing  machines,  musical  instruments,  and  malt 
and  distilled  liquors.  The  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental 
Farm  are  near  Guelph. 

Brantford,  on  the  Grand  River,  is  for  the  most  part  engaged  in 
the  produce  trade  ; but  it  has  extensive  manufactures  of  machinery 
and  agricultural  implements.  It  contains  the  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

St.  Catharines  is  in  the  best  fruit  region  of  Canada.  The  Welland 
Canal  supplies  water  power  for  flour  mills  and  different  factories. 
Like  Kingston,  St.  Catharines  has  suffered  through  the  transfer  to 
the  railroads  of  a large  part  of  the  traffic  by  water.  It  has  mineral 
springs  that  are  much  resorted  to  in  summer. 

St.  Thomas , where  three  railroads  intersect,  has  grown  rapidly  in 
the  last  few  years.  It  has  an  inland  country  trade. 

Belleville,  on  the  Bay  of  Quints,  has  a large  trade  in  lumber, 
dairy  produce  and  grain,  barley  especially.  It  contains  the  Institute 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

_ Stratford,  the  newest  city  (1885),  is  a very  active  railway  centre, 
with  extensive  railway  workshops.  It  has  a large  trade  in  grain  and 
dairy  produce. 

15.  Towns. — A characteristic  feature  of  Ontario  towns 
and  villages  is  that,  while  each  one  is  a local  and  often 
important  maiket  for  local  agricultural  or  other  products, 
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each  also  has,  in  addition  to  a flour  mill  and  a saw  mill, 
one  or  more  manufactories.  These,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  not  only  supply  the  immediate  neighborhood  with 
the  articles  manufactured,  but  send  their  goods  through- 
out the  Dominion,  and  often  to  other  countries.  The 
cities  and  larger  towns  by  no  means  monopolize  the 
manufacturing. 

All  the  northern  and  east-central  towns,  and  also  those  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers  along  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  are 
largely  concerned  in  the  lumber  trade.  Of  these,  the  principal  are 
Owen  Sound,  Collingwood  (which  have  steamboat  communication  with 
Lake  Superior),  Barrie,  Lindsay,  Peterborough,  and  Perth:  Port 
Hove,  Napance,  and  Brockville,  on  the  south, — the  last  having 
chemical  works  also  ; in  a wild  country,  in  the  extreme  west,  at  the 
outlet  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  is  Bat  Portage,  one  of  the  great 
lumber  centres  of  Canada. 


Fig.  49. — Oil-Wells  and  Derricks. 


Many  of  the  chief  manufacturing  towns  are  along  or  near  the 
principal  lines  of  railway.  Prescott,  at  the  junction  of  a railway  to 
Ottawa,  has  no  special  manufactures.  Cornwall  manufactures  woollen 
goods,  machinery,  cotton,  and  paper;  Coboura  (containing  Victoria 
College  and  University)  has  large  car  works ; Bowrnanville  and 
Oshawa  make  agricultural  implements,  furniture,  and  musical  instru- 
ments ; Wh  itby,  leather,  agricultural  and  other  machinery,  carriages  ; 
Galt  (the  “Manchester  of  Canada”),  machinery  of  all  kinds,  edge 
tools,  Woollen,  and  knitted  goods.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  last 
town  are  Paris,  Ayr,  Preston,  etc.,  having  large  woollen  mills, 
breweries,  agricultuial  implement  works,  and  other  factories — it  is 
the  manufacturing  region  of  Ontario. 

The  towns  to  the  west,  Ingersoll,  Woodstock,  Chatham,  Simcoe,  and 
others,  have  manufactures  of  implements,  etc.,  suited  to  agricultural 
communities.  Petrolia  is  the  centre  of  the  oil-producing  region. 

The  chief  port  towns,  other  than  those  already  mentioned,  are  : 
on  Lake  Superior,  Port  Arthur,  on  the  north-western  coast ; on  Lake 
Huron,  Southampton,  with  a line  of  steamers  to  Lake  Superior, 
Kincardine,  Goderich, — with  extensive  manufactures  of  salt,  from 
salt-wells  in  its  vicini  y, — Sarnia,  the  western  terminus  in  Canada 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  The  port  towns  of  Lake  Erie  are  of 
little  importance,  the  chief  being  Port  Stanley  and  Port  Lover. 
Port  Colborne  and  Port  Dalhousie  are  small  places  at  the  ends  of 
the  Welland  Canal.  Windsor,  a thriving  town,  is  the  western 
terminus  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  At  Amherstburg,  the 
Canada  Southern  Railway  crosses  the  Detroit  River.  Niagara,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  is  not  well  situated  commercially, 
and  does  not  grow. 


Fig.  50. — Views  of  Quebec  and  Montreal 


PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC. 


1.  Extent. — The  southern  boundary  of  Quebec  in- 
cludes that  of  the  Dominion  north  of  the  States  of  New 
York,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  as  far  as 
the  St.  Francis  River ; a line  running  irregularly  to  the 
river  Patapedia ; and  this  river,  the  Restigouche,  and 
the  Bay  of  Chaleur ; the  eastern  boundary  is  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  about  the  meridian  of  57°  on  the 
north-east ; the  northern  boundary  runs  along  the  parallel 
of  52°  to  the  “ Height  of  Land  ” ; this  it  follows  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Ontario.  The  area  of  the  province  is 
188,688  square  miles. 

2.  Geological  Features.— Quebec  has  three  distinct 
physical  regions,  each  depending  upon  different  geological 
features. 

The  western  ridge,  or  main  axis  of  the  Appalachian 
chain,  enters  the  province,  with  Mount  Sutton  (4,000 
feet  high),  somewhat  to  the  west  of  Lake  Memphra- 
magog,  and  extends,  under  the  general  name  of  Notre 
Dame,  to  Cape  Rosier  in  Gaspe,  being  everywhere,  after 
reaching  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  within 


a few  miles  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  elevation  is  hardly 
beyond  that  of  hills  till  the  Shickshock  Mountains,  a 
parallel  range  to  the  north,  between  the  Matane  and 
St.  Anne  rivers  in  Gasp6,  are  reached  ; there  some  peaks, 
such  as  Bayfield,  Albert,  and  Logan,  are  from  3,500  to 
4,000  feet  high. 

Gaspe  is  a table-land  about  1,500  feet  high,  from 
which  the  Shickshock  range  rises,  as  do  other  parallel 
ranges  of  lower  elevation,  and  of  a less  continuous 
character,  farther  south.  But  little,  however,  is  accur- 
ately known  of  the  interior  of  this  peninsula,  the  settle- 
ments being  confined  to  the  coast  and  its  neighborhood. 

These  Appalachian  mountains,  although  forming  the 
southern  watershed  of  the  St.  Lawrence  basin,  are  not 
always  the  highest  of  the  range.  “ The  Shickshock  Moun- 
tains, though  the  highest  land,  do  not  form  any  part  of 
the  water-parting  of  the  peninsula  (Gaspe),  for  the  Ste. 
Anne  des  Monts,  the  Matane,  and  the  Chatte,  taking 
their  sources  in  the  lower  country  to  the  south,  cut 
gorges  through  the  range  so  deep  that  their  cnamiel^ 
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•where  crossing  it,  are  not  more  than  500  or  600  feet 
above  the  St.  Lawrence.”  The  larger  rivers  in  the  south- 
east all  have  their  upper  basins  to  the  south  of  the  main 
range. 

The  whole  of  this  region  has  its  strata  very  much 
disturbed,  broken,  and  folded,  and,  as  far  as  ascertained, 
consists  of  three  narrow  belts;  the  centre  one,  of  crystal- 
line rock,  “ extexlds  from  Sutton  Mountain  to  a few 
miles  north  of  the  latitude  of  Quebec,  and  reappears  in 
the  Shickshock  range ; ” the  southern  one,  of  palaeozoic 
(Devonian)  rock,  extends  from  the  Vermont  border  to 
Gasp6;  while  the  northern  one,  a narrow  belt  of  the 
oldest  (Cambrian)  palaeozoic,  extends  from  the  Vermont 
border  to  Quebec,  and  thence  skirts  the  St.  Lawrence 
shore  to  Cape  Rosier. 

“Notwithstanding  the  general  hilly,  and  sometimes 
mountainous,  and  thickly  wooded  character  of  Eastern 
Canada,  there  are  many  fine  stretches  of  agricultural 
and  pastoral  lands,  most  of  which  are  due  to  the  modi- 
fication the  surface  has  undergone  during  the  formation 
of  the  glacial  and  later  deposits  of  the  Post-Tertiary 
Age,  which  have  filled  in  and  obliterated  many  of  the 
irregularities  of  the  surface  of  the  ancient  disturbed  and 
corrugated  rock  formations.” 

The  second  region  includes  the  rest  of  Quebec  south 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  of  a totally  different  physical 
appearance  from  the  former  region.  “ Excepting  the 
isolated  trap  hills,  at  Montreal  island  and  in  its  vicinity, 
which  probably  mark  the  sites  of  volcanic  vents,  this 
area  is  absolutely  devoid  of  mountains  or  even  of 
prominent  hills.  It  presents  a broad  level  or  slightly 
undulating  expanse  of  generally  fertile  country.” 

The  strata  are  palaeozoic  of  the  two  oldest  series. 

The  third  region  is  that  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence — 
the  eastern  part  of  the  great  Laurentian  area.  (See 
' “ Canada,”  sec.  2.) 

3.  Minerals. — Like  Ontario,  Quebec  possesses  no  coal 
deposits.  Wherever  the  crystalline  (metamorphic)  rocks 
occur,  economic  minerals  are  found  associated  with  them, 
though  not  always  in  large  quantities. 

Iron  is  found  throughout  the  Laurentian  area,  and  is 
worked  chiefly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Three  Rivers ; it 
is  found  also  in  the  crystalline  belt  south  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Gold  is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  Beauce 
county  in  the  crystalline  belt,  and  several  large  mines  are 
worked  there.  In  the  same  belt  the  largest  and  most  pro- 


ductive copper  mines  in  Canada  are  located.  Apatite , in 
apparently  inexhaustible  quantities  and  of  excellent 
quality,  exists  in  Ottawa  county  especially,  the  richest 
mines  being  located  along  the  Riviere  du  Lievre.  In  the 
same  county  are  extensive  deposits  of  graphite  ( plumbago , 
or  black  lead).  Silver  occurs  in  the  crystalline  areas 
north  and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Mica  is  mined  to 
some  extent.  Marble  and  Building  Stone  are  quarried, 
the  latter  in  large  quantities.  (See  Appendix  I.  ( l ).) 

4.  Outline. — Quebec  is  more  compact  than  Ontario, 
although  its  southern  part,  from  Quebec  city  eastward,  is 
divided  from  the  northern  part  by  the  broad  waters  of 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence  and  by  the  Gulf.  This  part  of 
the  province  terminates  in  the  peninsula  of  Gaspe. 

5.  Capes. — The  course  taken  by  vessels  in  navigating 
the  lower  St.  Lawrence  is  usually  along  the  southern 
shore.  Mail  steamers  from  Europe  land  passengers  and 
mails  at  Father  Point,  near  Rimouski.  At  the  end  of 
the  peninsula  are  Cape  Rosier  and  the  fantastically 
shaped  Cape  Gaspe , while  Point  Macquereau  (mak-er-6) 
is  in  the  south-east,  at  the  entrance  of  Bay  of  Chaleur. 
Point  des  Monts  is  below  the  Saguenay  on  the  north 
shore. 

6.  Islands. — The  large  island  of  Anticosti,  in  the 
western  Gulf,  thickly  wooded  with  spruce  and  pine,  has 
but  few  inhabitants,  and  at  present  is  chiefly  valued  for 
its  fisheries  of  cod  and  herring.  In  the  southern  Gulf  are 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  the  most  important  being  Grind- 
stone and  Amherst  islands;  they  are  very  valuable  for 
their  cod,  lobster,  and  seal  fisheries.  Bonaventure  Island, 
off  Perce  (Gaspe  peninsula),  is  also  engaged  in  the 
fisheries. 

The  whole  northern  shore  of  the  Gulf,  from  Anticosti 
eastward,  is  thickly  lined  with  small  islands,  the  south 
shore  having  none  below  Father  Point.  West  of  this 
latter  point  on  the  south  the  islands  are  quite  numerous, 
some  being  in  mid-channel  of  the  river,  a perfect  archi- 
pelago existing  east  of  the  island  of  Orleans.  This  island 
lies  just  below  Quebec,  and  is  about  twenty  miles  long. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Lake  St.  Peter  are  a number  of  low,  flat 
alluvial  islands ; at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa, 
are  Montreal  Island  (32  miles  long),  containing  the  city  of  Montreal 
with  its  “Mount  Royal,”  of  trap  rock,  Isle  Jesus  and  Isle  Perrot, 
while  a little  way  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake 
St.  Francis,  is  Grande  Isle.  The  islands  of  the  river,  like  the 
adjacent  mainland,  are  generally  fertile. 

In  the  Ottawa,  at  some  distance  above  the  city  of  Ottawa,  are  the 
large  islands  of  Calumet  and  Allumette. 
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7.  Coast  Waters. — Besides  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  proper 
(see  “ Canada,”  sec.  8),  there  are  no  bodies  of  water  around  the  coast 
beyond  those  formed  by  little  irregularities  of  coast  outline ; Gaspe 
Bay,  about  25  miles  long,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  Bay 
of  Seven  Islands,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf,  being  the  largest. 

8.  Rivers.  — The  rivers  of  Quebec  run  into  the  St.  Law- 
rence either  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  Ottawa. 
The  descent  from  the  crest  of  the  watersheds  to  the 
depression  occupied  by  the  St.  Lawrence  is  direct,  the 
affluents  running  in  a course  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
river, — the  Ottawa  excepted,  for  it  lies  where  the 
Laurentian  area  curves  to  the  north-west,  and  it  takes 
its  course  from  that  curve.  As  the  Laurentian  plateau 
has  a considerable  elevation,  and  the  crest  of  the  water- 
shed is  comparatively  close  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
rivers  of  necessity  have  a 
swift  current,  and  abound 
in  falls,  rapids,  and  gorges, 

— some  of  the  latter  being 
very  deep.  (See  “Canada,” 
sec.  9.)  To  the  south  the 
elevation  varies.  In  the 
south-west  a long  stretch 
of  level  country  lies  be- 
tween the  river  and  the 
mountains ; consequently, 
except  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mountains,  there  are 
few  falls  of  importance. 

Below  Point  Levis  the 
rivers  are  mostly  mere 
torrents. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  properly  a Quebec  river.  On 
issuing  from  Lake  Ontario  it  is  232  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  first  meets  with  tide-water  at  Three 
Rivers,  distant  272  miles — an  average  fall  of  about 
10|  inches  in  a mile.  The  fall,  however,  is  not  uniform 
throughout.  Till  a short  distance  below  Prescott  the 
current  is  moderate;  then  a sudden  fall  in  the  bed 
causes  a rapid — the  Galops.  At  some  distance  farther 
down  another  fall  with  another  rapid,  the  Plat  (Plat) 
rapid,  occurs,  followed  shortly  after  by  the  Long  Sault, 
eleven  miles  of  nearly  continuous  rapid,  ending  at  Corn- 
wall, where  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  reached.  On 
leaving  Lake  St.  Francis  three  rapids  follow  in  quick 
succession,  the  Coteau , the  Cedars , and  the  Cascades. 
Where  the  river  leaves  Lake  St.  Louis  occur  the  famous 
Lachine  rapids,  nine  miles  above  Montreal,  the  last  and 


finest  of  the  rapids.  At  one  point  in  the  Cedars  the 
current  is  said  to  run  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour.  The  Cornwall  canal  at  the  Long  Sault,  the  Beau- 
harnois  at  the  next  three,  and  the  Lachine  ending  at 
Montreal,  are  the  chief  canals.  Below  Montreal  the 
current  is  but  slight,  and  there  is  no  serious  obstacle  to 
navigation  in  the  river  till  Lake  St.  Peter  is  reached. 
Through  this  the  channel  has  been  deepened  to  twenty- 
seven  feet  by  dredging,  so  as  to  allow  the  largest  ocean- 
going steamships  to  pass  up.*  But,  as  with  all  places 
filling,  or  filled,  up  with  sediment,  the  channel  often  has 
sharp  curves,  so  that  care  is  required  in  navigating  it; 
this  is  also  the  case  at  some  distance  above  Quebec,  where 
islands  and  long  ledges  of  rock  rise  just  above  the  water 
in  mid-channel.  Below 
Quebec,  however,  though 
islands  are  numerous,  the 
channel  is  never  narrow. 
This  part  of  the  river  may 
be  regarded  as  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Gulf,  for 
just  below  the  island  of 
Orleans  it  is  ten  miles 
wide,  and  at  Point  des 
Monts  twenty-five.  The 
volume  of  fresh  water  car- 
ried down  by  the  river  is 
so  great  that  for  a long 
distance  below  the  city  of 
Quebec  the  water  is  per- 
fectly fresh,  the  tide  at  the 
city  and  above  it  being  merely  this  water  “backed  up” 
by  the  pressure  of  the  salt  water  advancing  from  the 
Gulf.  Some  suppose  that  the  volume  of  water  passing 
out  of  Lake  Ontario  is  greater  than  that  which  enters, 
and  that,  therefore,  a subterranean  source  of  supply 
must  exist. 

A serious  drawback  to  the  usefulness  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, as  of  all  northern  rivers,  is  the  fact  that  it  freezes 
over  and  remains  frozen  for  five  months  of  the  year. 

The  Ottawa , some  750  miles  long,  lies  throughout  its 
whole  course  in  a peculiar  depression  of  the  Lauren- 
tian area.  Starting  in  the  little  lake  Eschwaham,  some- 
what to  the  south  of  the  “ Height  of  Land,”  at  a point 
directly  north  of  the  city  of  Ottawa,  the  river  flows 

* The  work  of  deepening  began  in  1840 ; at  that  time  the  channel  was  but 
eleven  feet  deep. 


Fig.  51. — Lachine  Rapids,  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
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westward  in  an  extremely  tortuous  course  abounding  in 
lakes,  a thoroughly  typical  Laurentian  stream,  till  it 
reaches  Lake  Temiscaming ; there  it  turns  at  right  angles, 
and,  till  the  Chaudiere  Falls  at  Ottawa  are  reached, 
it  is  a succession  of  rapids,  falls,  and  long,  deep,  and 
often  broad  reaches  of  quiet  water,  frequently  flowing 
between  high,  perpendicular  banks.  Below  Ottawa 
there  is  a long  stretch  of  unbroken  stream  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Grenville;  then  fully  twelve  miles  of  rapids 
occur,  the  chief  one  being  the  Long  Sault , six  miles  in 
length.  The  Grenville  canal  leads  past  this  rapid.  Other 
rapids  occur  before  the  St.  Lawrence  is  reached.  The 
principal  of  the  three  outlets  of  the  river  discharges  its 
discolored  water  into  Lake  St.  Louis. 

The  Saguenay , for  the  last  75  miles  of  its  lower 
course,  flows  between  cliffs  that  are  often  1,200  feet  or 
more  in  height.  Its  waters  are  deep  and  dark,  abound- 
ing in  fish.  Near  the  upper  end  of  this  reach,  a short 
arm  of  similar  character,  called  Ha  Ha  Bay,  puts  off 
from  the  main  stream.  The  wild  scenery  and  the  excel- 
lent fishing  bring  numbers  of  tourists  to  this  river. 

The  other  chief  rivers  flowing  from  the  Laurentian  area  are  the 
Gatineau  and  the  du  Lievre  into  the  Ottawa,  and  the  St.  Maurice 
into  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  river,  which  has  very  many  tributary 
streams,  is  said  to  be  400  miles  long. 

From  the  Appalachians  come  the  Richelieu  out  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain, the  Yamaska,  the  St.  Francis,  the  Chaudiere,  the  Etchemin, — 
all  but  the  first  having  their  upper  courses  to  the  south  of  the  main 
axis  of  the  Appalachians,  and  crossing  this  axis  through  deep 
gorges. 

9.  Lakes. — Beside  the  expansions  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Ottawa,  the  whole  of  the  Laurentian  area 
is  dotted  over  with  lakes,  the  largest  being  Lake  St. 
John , from  which  the  Saguenay  starts.  In  the  Appala- 
chain  region  the  chief  are  Lake  Champlain , the  cluster 
Memphramagog , Magog,  Massawippi,  St.  Francis,  Aylmer, 
drained  by  the  St.  Francis,  and  the  Megantic  and  Spider 
by  the  Chaudiere.  The  latter  are  about  1,100  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  the  former  from  500  to  900. 

10.  Climate. — The  climate  of  Quebec  is  somewhat 
more  extreme  than  that  of  western  Ontario  in  the  same 
latitude, — it  has  not  the  modifying  influences  of  the 
lakes.  The  heat  of  the  southern  part  in  summer  is  as 
great  as  that  of  Ontario,  while  the  cold  of  winter  is 
greater  than  in  the  same  latitude  of  Ontario  where 
affected  by  the  lakes. 

The  rainfall  is  greater,  as  is  also  the  snowfall. 

(See  “North  America,”  sec.  13,  14  ; also  “ Canada,”  11.) 


11.  Vegetation. — South  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  even 
to  the  extremity  of  Gasp6,  the  ordinary  grains  are  grown, 
though  the  height  of  the  land  in  Gasp6  exposes  wheat 
and  peas  to  injury  from  early  frost.  All  west  and  south 
of  Quebec  city  as  far  as  the  Appalachian  region,  is  a fine 
agricultural  country;  in  some  parts  of  this  area  grapes 
and  tomatoes  ripen  well  in  the  open  air.  Large  quan- 
tities of  tobacco  are  raised,  and  also  of  flax  and  hemp. 

The  forests  are  practically  inexhaustible.  They  cover 
nearly  all  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Appala- 
chian region  to  the  south.  But  fires  have  destroyed  very 
extensive  areas,  especially  on  the  lower  St.  Lawrence. 
Except  the  narrow  settled  strip  along  the  two  great 
rivers — very  narrow  on  the  upper  Ottawa  and  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence, — the  whole  of  the  province  north  of  these 
rivers  is  given  up  to  forest,  not  more  than  half  of  it 
being  either  surveyed  or  explored.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  country  on  the  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
east  of  the  city  of  Quebec.  White  pine  is  found  chiefly 
in  the  counties  along  the  Ottawa,  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  south-east  Appalachian  region.  Spruce  is  the  prin- 
cipal softwood  everywhere.  Large  forests  of  maple, 
with  birch  intermingled,  exist  in  the  western  half  of  the 
province,  while  ash  and  birch  are  the  chief  hardwood 
trees  in  the  east. 

12.  Industries.— The  leading  industries  of  Quebec 
are  the  following : 

Agriculture. — The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  directly  or  indirectly  in  farming,  and  much 
attention  is  being  paid  to  scientific  agriculture  through 
agricultural  schools.  Dairy  farming  is  attracting  special 
attention,  much  of  the  province  being  well  adapted  for 
grazing.  In  stock-raising,  the  eastern  townships  have 
always  taken  a leading  position  in  Canada. 

Lumbering. — This  is  the  chief  commercial  industry  of 
the  province,  and  will  long  continue  to  be  so.  The 
innumerable  streams  that  lead  directly  to  the  main 
artery,  the  St.  Lawrence,  afford  everywhere  excellent 
and  ready  means  of  transportation  for  forest  products. 
From  one  end  of  the  province  to  the  other  this  industry 
is  everywhere  pursued. 

Fishing  is  a highly  important  pursuit  in  Quebec,  but, 
as  an  industry,  it  is  altogether  confined  to  the  regions 
east  of  Quebec  city,  indeed,  to  Gaspe  and  the  North 
Shore. 
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Manufacturing  holds  a prominent  position,  but,  as  in 
Ontario,  the  articles  manufactured  are  mainly  consumed 
locally  or  in  the  Dominion,  few  comparatively  going 
abroad.  The  principal  manufactures  are  flour,  refined 
sugar,  boots  and  shoes,  fur  goods,  soap,  locomotives,  and 
maple  sugar. 

Mining  is  more  of  an  industry  than  in  Ontario,  but  does 
not  hold  a prominent  position.  (See  Appendix  I.  (m)). 

13.  Trade.— Quebec  is  finely  situated  for  trade,  for 
through  its  ports  must  pass  not  only  its  own  ocean 
commerce,  but  that  of  all  the  Dominion  to  the  west.  The 
great  drawback  to  the  city  is  the  long  period  during  which 
no  vessels  can  ascend  the  river.  (See  Appendix  I.  (n) 
and  others.) 

14.  Shipping. — Quebec  stands  second  in  the  Dominion 
in  extent  of  shipping,  Nova  Scotia  being  the  first.  In 
1881  the  census  returns  as  owned  in  the  province,  1,995 
vessels,  having  a tonnage  of  301,000;  of  these  293  were 
steamers,  averaging  451  tons  each. 

15.  Education.— As  in  Ontario,  education  is  amply 
provided  for  through  municipal  and  provincial  support. 
There  are  ordinary  and  superior  schools,  besides  others 
corresponding  to  the  High  Schools  of  Ontario. 

There  are  also  Model  Schools  and  Normal  Schools  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  three  universities — McGill  at 
Montreal,  Bishop’s  College  at  Lennoxville,  and  Laval 
(Catholic)  at  Quebec, — and  a number  of  colleges. 

Where  Protestants  are  sufficiently  numerous  they  have 
their  own  schools  and  inspectors.  McGill  Normal  School 
is  Protestant. 

The  control  of  the  educational  system  is  in  the  hands 
of  a Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  assisted  by  a 
Council,  a majority  of  whose  members  are  Catholics. 

16.  Subdivisions. — Quebec  is  subdivided  for  municipal  pur- 
poses on  much  the  same  principle  as  Ontario — into  counties,  town- 
ships and  parishes.  There  are  sixty  counties,  twelve  of  which,  in 
the  south-east,  are  termed  the  “Eastern  Townships;”  these  are 
largely  peopled  by  descendants  of  the  old  United  Empire  Loyalists 
and  contain  most  of  the  English-speaking  inhabitants  of  Quebec, 
excepting  those  who  live  in  the  cities. 

17.  Cities. — Quebec  (population,  62,446  in  1881 ; 
present  estimate,  64,000),  the  capital,  is  one  of  the 
historic  cities  of  America — among  the  earliest  founded, 
and  with  its  political  fate  involving,  possibly,  that  of 
the  whole  continent.  It  is  the  third  commercial  city 
of  the  Dominion,  but  is  surpassed  by  Hamilton,  St. 


J ohn  and  Halifax,  as  well  as  by  Montreal  and  Toronto, 
in  the  amount  and  value  of  its  imports.  Its  imports  in 
1883  were  valued  at  about  $5,000,000,  its  exports  at 
$9,269,000. 

The  export  trade  of  Quebec  consists  mainly  of  forest 
products; — it  is  the  great  centre  of  the  ocean  lumber 
trade  of  Canada.  Its  trade  in  fish,  both  as  an  export  and 
an  inter-provincial  commodity,  is  considerable;  in  agri- 
cultural produce  there  is  but  little  trade  of  importance. 
The  industries  of  the  city,  apart  from  the  various  saw 
mills,  are  not  numerous;  there  is  some  ship-building  with 
manufactures  of  tobacco  and  fur,  soap  and  machinery ; 
tanning,  and  boot  and  shoe  making  are  carried  on 
extensively,  forming  about  one-half  the  value  of  all  the 
manufactures  of  the  city.  These  were  valued  at  about 
$10,000,000  in  1881. 

The  shipping  of  Quebec  is  important.  In  1881  there 
were  owned  in  the  city,  101  steamers  averaging  363 
tons;  76  sea-going  vessels  averaging  651  tons,  and  101 
other  craft  averaging  59  tons. 

The  importance  of  Quebec  has  hitherto  been  as  a 
military  stronghold.  The  city  consists  of  an  “Upper 
Town”  and  a “Lower  Town”;  the  latter,  situated  along 
the  waterside  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St.  Charles — a 
small  stream  that  here  enters  the  St.  Lawrence — has 
the  chief  business  houses  connected  with  shipping ; the 
former  is  built  on  the  top  of  the  high,  steep  banks  that 
everywhere  line  the  north  shore.  At  the  angle  where 
the  St.  Charles  unites  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  banks 
form  a bold  bluff  400  feet  high,  called  Cape  Diamond ; 
on  this  a strong  citadel  is  built  that  commands  the 
approaches  to  the  city. 

Some  seven  miles  below  the  city  the  little  river  Mont- 
morency falls  over  the  cliff  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  a 
perpendicular  height  of  250  feet. 

Montreal  (population,  140,747  in  1881 ; present 
estimate,  200,000),  is  the  largest  city  in  Canada,  and 
one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  continent.  Its  position 
marks  it  out  as  an  important  commercial  centre. 
Ocean  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  except  the  very 
largest,  bring  their  cargoes  up  the  river  and  discharge 
them  here  for  distribution  to  the  west,  and  then  take 
on  board  the  freight  of  the  river  boats  and  railroad 
cars, — goods  of  all  kinds,  that  often  come  from  points 
beyond  the  great  lakes  and  outside  of  Canada.  While 
the  St.  Lawrence  furnishes  a water-way  directly  to  the 
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markets  or  Europe,  the  Richelieu,  with  its  short  canals 
and  locks,  opens  up,  through  Lake  Champlain  and  the 
Hudson,  a water-way  to  the  almost  equally  important 
markets  and  seaports  of  the  United  States. 

The  articles  exported  are  the  farm  products  of  the 
west,  and  of  the  fine  agricultural  region  in  its  own 
neighborhood — grain,  flour,  dairy  produce,  cattle,  sheep, 
horses,  etc. ; the  minerals  of  the  counties  to  the  north- 
west, furs  from  the  west  and  the  north,  lumber  from  the 
Ottawa  basin,  and  manufactures  from  Ontario  and 
Quebec. 

Its  own  manufactures  are  extensive  and  important  j 
consisting  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  refined  sugar, 
articles  of  tobacco,  leather  and  leather  goods,  clothing, 
(including  articles  of  fur),  engines  and  machinery,  castings 


Fig  52.— The  Trappers’  Return. 


of  all  kinds,  soap,  furniture,  articles  of  wood,  rubber 
goods,  paint,  paper,  cars  and  locomotives,  nails,  saws, 
flour,  and  very  many  more.  It  is  by  far  the  most  manu- 
facturing city  in  the  Dominion,  the  census  of  1881 
returning  the  value  of  the  manufactures  at  nearly 
$51,000,000. 

The  amount  of  trade  carried  on  in  Montreal  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  in  1883,  goods  to  the  value  of  $27,. 
000,000  were  exported,  and  to  the  value  of  $48,000,- 
000  imported.  In  consequence  of  being  the  centre  of 
external  commerce,  Montreal’s  trade  is  largely  wholesale.- 

In  shipping  Montreal  holds  an  important  position. 
In  1881  there  were  owned  in  the  city  100  steamers 
averaging  841  tons  each,  17  sea  going  vessels  averaging 
432  tons,  and  123  other  craft  averaging  178  tons  each. 

The  drawback  to  the  city  as  a sea-port  is  the  same  as  that  to 
Quebec,  with  the  important  addition  of  a long  river-navigation,  often 
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through  shallow  and  narrow  channels,  necessitating  the  employment 
of  steam  tugs  for  the  assistance  of  other  vessels. 

The  city  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  of  Montreal, 
which  slopes  gradually  up  to  a short  ridge  of  trap  rock,  called  Mount 
Royal,  which  has  its  highest  and  boldest  side  fronting  the  city.  The 
chief  business  quarters,  the  newer  part  of  the  city  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  mountain,  as  well  as  the  colleges,  numerous  churches 
and  ecclesiastical  structures,  and  public  buildings  generally,  are 
built,  for  the  most  part,  of  a dark-grey  or  bluish  limestone,  that 
presents  a handsome  massive  appearance.  This,  and  the  mountain, 
with  the  beautiful  residences  high  up  on  its  sides,  make  Montreal,  in 
the  opinion  of  strangers,  the  finest  city  in  America.  No  city  in 
America  has  such  massive  wharves,  piers,  and  river  embankments, — 
a necessity  here,  for  in  the  spring  the  ice-gorges,  or  “shoves,”  at  this 
part  of  the  river,  are  of  a very  dangerous  character. 

North  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  except  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mon- 
treal, all  the  little  towns  and  villages  are  engaged  in  the  lumber 
trade;  below  Quebec,  in  the  fisheries  in  addition.  Three  Rivers,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  St.  Maurice,  is  finely  situated  for  the  lumber  trade. 
It  has  also  smelting  works  and  foundries,  iron  being  mined  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  its  vicinity.  On  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  are 
the  summer  resorts,  Murray  Bay  and  Tadoussac  ( Tad' -oo- sack). 
Hull,  opposite  Ottawa,  is  a thriving  “lumber  town,”  with  manufac- 
tures of  woodenware,  etc. 

South  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec,  the  lumber  trade  and 
fisheries  occupy  the  little  towns  and  villages,  the  manufacturing 
being  done  mainly  in  the  eastern  townships  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Montreal.  The  most  important  places  are  Levis,  opposite  Quebec, 
the  western  termination  of  the  Intercolonial  railway,  Riviere  du 
Loup,  much  farther  down,  being  the  original  termination  ; St.  Henri, 
near  the  city  of  Montreal,  and  Sore/,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Riche- 
lieu, both  thriving  towns.  St.  Johns,  on  the  Sorel,  is  also  a 
thriving  town.  On  the  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  are  the 
cities  St.  Hyacinthe  and  Richmond— at  the  junction  of  the  Quebec 
branch  of  the  Grand  Trunk, — and  the  towns  Sherbrooke,  Lennoxville, 
and  Coaticook — all  having  important  manufactures,  and  all  thriving, 
active  places. 

18.  Commercial  Routes. — The  Grand  Trunk,  Inter- 
colonial, and  North  Shore  Railroads,  are  the  great 
railroads  of  Quebec.  From  Montreal  another  railroad 
runs  south  into  the  United  States,  and  still  another, 
south-east,  to  Portland  ; a perfect  network  traverses  the 
Eastern  Townships. 

19.  Inhabitants. — According  to  the  census  o£  1881 
there  were  1,073,820  of  the  inhabitants  of  French 
descent,  81,515  of  English,  54,923  of  Scotch,  and  123,749 
of  Irish.  Of  these  1.170,718  were  Roman  Catholics, 
and  188,309  Protestants.  In  some  parts  of  the  province 
there  is  a strong  infusion  of  Indian  blood  in  the  inhab- 
itants. The  English-speaking  portion  of  the  population 
is  found  in  the  larger  cities  and  in  the  eastern  townships. 

There  were  also  7,515  Indians  in  the  province,  settled 
chiefly  at  the  villages  of  Caughnawauga  and  St.  Regis, 
and  at  reservations  in  Two  Mountains,  Montcalm, 
Yamaska,  and  Laprairie  counties. 

These  have,  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  adopted  the 
customs  of  civilized  life,  living-  in  frame  houses,  cultiva- 
ting the  ground  to  some  extent,  and  making  trifling  orna- 
mental articles  for  sale.  They  have  some  churches  of 
their  own,  and  some  schools. 
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PROVINCE  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 


1.  Extent. — New  Brunswick,  one  of  the  “Maritime 
Provinces,”  is  rectangular  in  shape,  and  has  an  area  of 
27,174  square  miles,  with  a length  of  210  miles  and  a 
breadth  of  1 80  miles.  Its  boundaries  are : on  the  north, 
Quebec,  the  Restigouche  river,  and  Bay  of  Chaleur; 
on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Northumber- 
land Strait;  on  the  south,  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Chignecto 
Bay,  and  Nova  Scotia;  on  the  west,  the  United  States. 

2.  Geological  Features. — New  Brunswick  has  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  geological  features  of  the  con- 
tinent. An  area  of  carboniferous  rock,  containing  one  of 
the  thickest  and  most  extensive  deposits  of  coal  in  the 
world,  begins  at  Miscop.  Island,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Bay 
of  Chaleur,  its  western  boundary  running  in  a direct 
south-westerly  course  to  the  latitude  of  about  45°  30'; 
the  southern  boundary  runs  directly  east  from  this  point 
through  Cape  Breton  Island  to  the  Atlantic.  This  area, 
containing  nearly  10,000  square  miles,  “resembles  a 
gigantic  letter  V,”  enclosing  within  its  arms  the  lower 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  It  is 
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thought  that  the  same  rocks  underlie  the  southern  and 
eastern  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  for  Prince  Edward  Island 
belongs,  in  the  main,  to  the  same  series,  which  reappears 
in  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  Newfoundland. 

West  of  the  carboniferous  lies  a broad,  parallel  belt 
of  palaeozoic  rock  (Cambrian),  traversed  throughout  its 
whole  length  by  an  irregular  band  of  granite,  and  in  its 
northern  part  containing  two  belts  of  metamorphic  rock, 
all  the  north-west  of  the  province  being  occupied  by 
other  palaeozoic  strata  (Silurian). 

Along  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  a metamorphic  belt  con- 
taining small  areas  of  granite  and  of  all  the  palaeozoic 
rocks.  New  Brunswick  is  within  the  Appalachian 
system,  and  consequently  its  elevated  ridges  run  parallel 
to  the  chief  ridge.  These  are,  the  palaeozoic  and  granitic 
ridge  west  of  the  carboniferous  area,  and  the  smaller 
one  near  the  southern  coast.  The  former  is  the  main 
watershed  of  the  province,  the  rivers  west  of  it  draining 
off  into  the  St.  John,  those  to  the  east,  in  part  into 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  in  part  into  the  St. 
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John.  The  granitic  country,  as  well  as  a great  deal 
of  the  metamorphic  country  along  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
is  rough,  hilly,  and  unproductive ; but  the  elevations 
are  nowhere  more  than  1,500  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
great  carboniferous  area  is  level  or  gently  undulating, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  fertile.  The  finest  land  is  found 
in  the  alluvial  intervals,  islands,  and  old  terraces  that 
abound  along  the  rivers,  especially  the  St.  John  and  its 
affluents. 

3.  Minerals. — The  mineral  resources  of  New  Bruns- 
wick are  extensive  and  varied,  but,  as  in  Ontario, 
mining  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Goal  (bituminous,  or 
“soft,”)  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  province, — near 
Bathurst,  Newcastle,  Richibucto,  Buctouche — but  the 
only  place  yet  discovered  in  which  it  is  found  in  work- 
able quantity  is  at  the  head  of  Grand  Lake.  This 
district  is  a source  of  large  local  supply  and  of  export. 
Bituminous  Shales — slate-like  rocks,  from  which  oil  is 
obtained  by  distillation,  are  found  in  Albert  and  West- 
moreland counties."'  Gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  is  very 
abundant,  the  deposits  being  large  and  of  a pure 
quality.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Albert,  King’s,  West- 
moreland, and  Victoria  counties.  The  chief  mines  are 
in  Albert,  at  Hillsborough,  where  the  beds  are  “about 
sixty  feet  thick.  Freestone , an  easily  worked  sandstone 
for  building  purposes,  is  abundant  in  the  west,  but  is 
quarried  chiefly  in  Gloucester,  in  Albert,  and  Westmore- 
land counties ; Grindstones  are  largely  exported  from 
the  same  quarries.  Red  Granite , of  a fine  quality  for 
building  or  ornamental  purposes,  is  largely  quarried 
in  Charlotte  county;  it  is  rapidly  superseding,  in  the 
Dominion,  the  famous  “Peterhead”  granite  of  Scotland, 
to  which  it  is  fully  equal  in  beauty. 

Limestone  is  abundant  in  south-eastern  New  Bruns- 
wick ; but  the  best  is  found  in  the  metamorphic  rocks  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  coast.  Manganese , used  in  bleaching 
and  glass-making,  is  found  in  various  places — near 
Bathurst,  and  in  St.  John  and  Albert  counties. 

All  the  minerals  referred  to  above,  except  granite,  are 
found  in  the  carboniferous  area  of  New  Brunswick. 

Iron  is  found  in  the  Silurian  belt  of  rocks  near  Wood- 
stock,  Carleton  county,  and  in  York  county ; it  is  mined 
but  little.  Copper  is  found  on  the  south  coast,  but  not 

* The  Albertite— a black,  hard  mineral,  regarded  as  “a  variety  of  asphalt, 
originally  fluid  like  petroleum,  and  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
table or  animal  products,”  is  found  in  Albert,  King’s,  and  Westmorland 
counties,  but  the  mines  formerly  worked  at  Hillsborough  and  elsewhere  have 
become  completely  exhausted. 


in  workable  quantity.  Some  Gold  also  is  found  in  the 
Silurian  belt.  Galena  (ore  of  lead)  is  found  in  Carleton 
county  and  elsewhere,  but  is  mined  only  to  a limited 
degree.  Antimony  occurs  in  York  county,  and  is  mined 
to  a considerable  extent.  Plumbago , though  found  in  the 
metamorphic  region  in  the  west,  has  been  mined  only 
near  St.  John. 

4.  Outline. — The  outline  of  New  Brunswick,  though 
regular  on  the  whole,  presents  a number  of  locally 
important  irregularities,  valuable  in  coast  traffic  as  har- 
bors or  landmarks. 

Gapes. — The  most  important  capes  met  with  in  coast 
traffic  are:  on  the  east,  Point  Miscou  (mis-co),  Point  du 
Ghene  (shane),  and  cape  Tormentine ; on  the  south,  cape 
Spencer  and  Point  Lepreau  (le-pro). 

5.  Islands. — The  islands  are  few  and  not  important 
— Miscou  and  Shippegan  (gan)  on  the  north-east,  and 
Grand  Manan  (ma-nan)  and  Gampobello  in  the  south- 
west, are  the  chief — all  valuable  as  fishing  grounds,  the 
number  of  herring  taken  around  the  last  two,  in  drift- 
nets  and  weirs,  being  enormous.  All  along  the  eastern 
coast  there  are  very  many  long,  narrow  islands  of  drift- 
sand,  dangerous  to  navigation. 

6.  Coast  Waters. — These  are  highly  important,  for 
they  surround  New  Brunswick  on  three  sides,  and  are 
connected  with  large  rivers  that  extend  far  into  the 
country,  bringing  almqst  every  part  of  the  province  in 
contact  with  ocean  navigation;  but,  above  all,  the  innu- 
merable little  bays,  curves,  and  shallows  along  the  coasts, 
afford  feeding  and  spawning  grounds  for  myriads  of  fish, 
the  taking  of  which  is  one  of  the  two  chief  industries  of 
the  province. 

Bay  of  Ghaleur  (shal-ur),  or  Bay  Chaleur,  forming 
more  than  half  the  northern  boundary  of  the  province, 
is  said  to  be  without  shoal  or  reef ; its  waters  are  cold, 
like  those  of  the  Gulf  north  of  the  Magdalen  Islands. 
The  fisheries  are  very  important,  consisting  of  salmon, 
cod,  herring,  mackerel,  and  lobster ; the  value  of  the 
catch  of  1883,  as  reported  to  the  Dominion  Government, 
being  $656,000.  The  bays  on  the  east  are  Miramichi 
(mere-a-me-shee),  Shediac  (shay-de-ac),  and  Verte ; on  the 
south,  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  its  offshoots,  Passama- 
quoddy  and  Ghignecto  (shig-nec-to),  branches  of  the 
latter  being  Shepody  (shep-o-de)  and  Cumberland.  It  is 
in  the  upper  part  of  this  latter  bay  that  the  tides  rise  so 
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high ; scarcely  less  high  are  the  tides  in  Shepody  bay, 
while  in  both,  the  tide  at  low  water  runs  off  for  miles, 
leaving  bare  vast  mud-flats,  which  at  high  water  are  feed- 
ing grounds  for  fish.  (See  Part  I.,  “Ocean/’  sec  15,  16.) 

7.  Rivers. — The  rivers  of  Hew  Brunswick  are  pro- 
vincially  important  in  the  two  chief  industries  ; though, 
excepting  the  St.  John,  they  are  not  large,  even  provin- 
cially,  yet  their  lower  waters  are  deep,  and  they  can  be 
navigated  for  relatively  long  distances.  Unlike  the 
rivers  of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  they  have,  as  a rule,  no 
falls,  the  geological  structure  of  the  country,  here  as 
elsewhere,  determining  the  character  of  the  rivers.  The 
tide  water  reaches  a comparatively  long  way  up  each, 
and  they  thus  become  valuable  for  their  fisheries  ; at  the 
same  time  their  numerous  affluents  afford  means  of 
transporting  to  the  coast  the  products  of  the  forests  in 
the  interior.  On  the  east  the  rivers  are  most  numerous ; 
on  the  south  the  metamorphic  hills  skirting  the  coast 
throw  the  water  into  the  basin  of  the  St.  John,  the  one 
river  of  prime  importance. 

The  St.  John , about  500  miles  long,  is  in  many 
respects  a remarkable  river.  Its  head  waters  are  in  the 
main  axis  of  the  Appalachian  range,  in  the  county  of 
Dorchester,  Quebec,  near  the  parallel  of  46°.  It  follows 
the  trend  of  the  mountains  to  the  Little  Falls ; thence  to 
its  mouth  it  runs  irregularly  south-east.  Its  upper  basin 
includes  nearly  all  the  country  bounded  by  the  parallels 
of  46°  and  48°,  the  Appalachian  axis,  and  the  Silurian 
belt.  Across  the  latter  the  basin  is  very  narrow,  but 
it  expands  again  on  reaching  the  carboniferous  area,  into 
a cup-like  depression  occupying  all  south-central  Hew 
Brunswick.  The  basin  is  thus  relatively  very  large,  and 
the  volume  of  water  consequently  great. 

The  river,  instead  of  running  parallel  to  the  Appala- 
chian ridges,  runs  nearly  at  right  angles  across  them; 
throughout  a large  part  of  its  course  it  is  bordered  by 
hills  on  both  sides,  often  close  to  it,  rising  200  or 
300  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  Along  these 
hills,  and  on  the  tops  of  the  lower  ones,  river-terraces  and 
other  beds  of  gravelly  material  are  frequently  met  with, 
showing  that  the  river  had  once  occupied  a much  higher 
level,  and  that  it  has  worn  out  its  valley  and  channel  to 
its  present  position.  In  other  places  the  ancient  bed  has 
been  filled  up  by  the  glacial  drift,  and  the  river  has  been 
turned  from  its  course  into  new  channels,  the  Grand 
Falls  resulting  from  one  of  these  deflections.  This  ) 


fact,  in  the  opinion  of  geologists,  shows  that  the  river 
has  existed  from  palaeozoic  times. 

St.  John  harbor,  several  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  affords 
shelter  in  its  outer  portion  from  all  winds  but  the  south.  Where 
the  harbor  narrows  to  the  river  a small  rocky  island  rises  some  fifty 
feet  out  of  water,  beyond  which  is  the  inner  harbor — deep,  but  noc 
very  capacious,  sheltered  from  all  winds.  The  approach  to  the  upper 
part,  at  the  city  itself,  is  somewhat  dangerous,  the  channel  being 
rather  narrow  and  lying  between  a bar  and  a rocky  shallow.  A mile 
beyond  the  city  the  river  passes  between  two  perpendicular  cliffs  300 
feet  apart,  causing  a phenomenon  of  rare  occurrence — a tidal  water- 
fall. The  narrowness  of  the  gorge  will  not  allow  the  water  to  pass 
through  rapidly  enough  to  preserve  the  level,  above  and  below;  hence, 
when  the  tide  in  the  harbor  is  low,  there  is  a fall  outward  of  the 
water  from  above,  and  when  the  tide  is  high  in  the  harbor,  there  is  a 
fall  inward.  At  “ half -tide,”  during  both  rise  and  fall,  the  water  is 
at  a level  in  the  gorge,  and  vessels  can  pass  through  for  about  half- 
an-hour.  Sometimes,  when  there  is  a heavy  freshet  in  the  river, 
there  is  scarcely  any  fall  upward,  and  then,  at  low-tide  in  the  harbor, 
the  rapids  above  the  gorge  are  as  wild  as  those  above  the  falls  at 
Niagara. 

The  intervals,  or  alluvial  meadows  and  islands,  first  met  with 
about  thirty  miles  up  the  river,  are  often  only  a few  inches  above 
water  level,  and  so  are  flooded  during  freshets,  the  higher  ones  only 
at  very  great  freshets.  The  crop  on  the  low  intervals  is  grass ; on 
the  others,  grass  and  grain.  Many  of  the  larger  ones  are  covered 
with  a dense,  heavy  forest  growth  of  hardwood — elm  predominating. 
Only  the  highest  intervals  have  any  dwellings  on  them.  About  225 
miles  from  the  mouth  occur  the  Grand  Falls,  74  feet  high.  To  this 
point  the  river  is  navigable  for  light  craft,  except  during  the  period 
of  lowest  water,  larger  ones  ascending  to  Fredericton,  85  miles  from 
the  mouth.  Above  the  Grand  Falls  there  is  a stretch  of  40  miles 
of  navigable  water  to  the  Little  Falls,  at  Edmonton,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Madawaska. 

The  scenery  along  the  St.  John  is  among  the  finest  in  Canada, 
whether  the  river  runs  between  ridges  of  bold  hills,  through  gorges 
like  those  near  St.  John  and  the  Grand  Falls,  or  amid  the  low 
alluvial  islands,  that  are  fringed  to  the  water’s  edge  with  dense 
shrubbery. 

The  other  important  rivers  of  Hew  Brunswick  are 
the  Restigouchc  (res-te-goosh),  famous  for  its  salmon ; the 
Miramichi,  225  miles  long,  navigable  for  river  vessels 
for  about  100  miles,  and  for  large  vessels  over  twenty- 
five  miles.  Its  affluents  are  very  numerous,  and  spread 
out  over  a wide  area,  starting  in  the  Silurian  belt. 
Across  the  mouth  of  the  bay  stretch  a number  of  islands 
of  drift-sand.  The  fisheries  of  the  river  are  very  valu- 
able ; and  large  quantities  of  timber  are  brought  down 
to  tide  water,  which  extends  about  fifty  miles  into  the 
river.  Besides  these  are  the  Richibucto  (rish-e-buck-to), 
Petitcodiac  (pet-e-co-de-ac),  and  the  St.  Croix  (croy) — the 
only  river  that  has  falls  in  its  lower  course.  Important 
affluents  of  the  St.  John,  are  the  St.  Francis , Madawaska. , 
Tobique  (toe-beek),  Aroostook,  Nashwauk,  Oromocto — 
which  forms  some  shoals  in  the  main  river — Washade- 
moak,  and  Kennebecasis. 

8.  Lakes. — These  are  numerous  in  the  Silurian 
regions,  and  are  formed  by  the  blocking  up  of  depres 
sions  by  the  glacial  drift.  The  chain  of  the  Cheputneti 
cook  lakes,  drained  by  the  St.  Croix,  are  the  mosl 
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important ; in  the  carboniferous  area  the  chief  are 
Oromocto  and  Grand  Lake,  the  latter  draining  into  the 
St.  John  through  the  deep,  sluggish  little  river  Jemseg. 

9.  Climate. — Owing  to  its  maritime  situation,  New 
Brunswick  has  a climate  less  subject  to  extremes  than 
the  climate  of  Ontario.  The  mean  winter  temperature 
in  the  coast  regions  is  much  higher  than  that  of  Ontario 
in  the  same  latitude,  but  the  summer  temperature  is 
lower  ; in  the  interior  the  tendency  is  more  to  extremes, 
being  colder  than  on  the  coast  in  winter  and  warmer  in 
summer. 

As  in  all  the  Alleghany  region,  the  rainfall  is  abundant 
in  summer,  and  the  snow,  away  from  the  coast,  deep  in 
winter.  The  springs  are  tedious  and  disagreeable,  the 
coasts,  and  for  some  distance  inland,  being  often  buried 
in  fog ; but  the  summer  and  fall  are  clear  and  pleasant. 
The  winters  are  not  so  clear  and  dry  as  those  of  Ontario, 
and  the  spring  opens  somewhat  later  than  in  the  south 
western  part  of  the  latter  province. 

10.  Vegetation. — The  fruits  and  grains  of  New 
Brunswick  are  those  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  forest 
growth  is  similar  to  that  of  eastern  Quebec,  the  pre- 
dominant trees  being  of  the  pine  family,  viz.,  white  pine, 
spruce,  and  hemlock ; the  hardwoods  being  chiefly  birch, 
elm,  maple,  and  beech. 

11.  Industries. — The  chief  industries  of  New  Bruns- 
wick are  connected  with  fishing  and  lumbering.  The 
value  of  the  former  in  1883,  according  to  government 
reports,  was  nearly  $3,200,000  ; one  county,  Charlotte, 
catching  fish  to  the  value  of  $1,335,000.  The  fishing  is 
carried  on  almost  wholly  in  open  boats,  and  in  nets  and 
weirs  along  shore.  Comparatively  few  vessels  are  fitted 
out  for  deep-water  fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, or  elsewhere,  at  a distance  from  shore. 

The  lumber  trade  is  still  the  great  industry.  Saw- 
mills abound  along  the  rivers,  the  larger  ones  being 
within  reach  of  river  boats,  which  in  their  turn  transfer 
the  sawn  lumber  to  ocean-going  vessels.  Pine  is  becoming 
scarce  and  more  difficult  of  access, — spruce  lumber,  in  the 
shape  of  deal,  being  the  chief  kind  exported.  Great 
Britain  takes  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  lumber  and 
timber. 

Agriculture  is  not  yet  a leading  commercial  pursuit, 
the  chief  articles  exported  being  horses,  sheep,  hay,  and 
potatoes.  Cattle  are  exported  to  some  extent  from  West- 
morland county  by  the  way  of  Halifax. 


The  farm  produce  does  not  suffice  for  home  consump- 
tion, considerable  quantities  of  provisions, — bread-stuffs 
and  salted  meats  especially, — being  imported  from 
Ontario,  Quebec,  and  elsewhere.  The  farming  country 
is  chiefly  in  the  south-east,  and  along  the  valley  of  the 
St.  John. 

Manufactures  are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  import- 
ant. In  addition  to  the  various  preparations  of  lumber 
and  fish  for  market,  there  are  large  cotton  and  woollen 
factories,  sugar  refineries,  foundries,  engine  works,  boot 
and  shoe  factories,  ship  yards,  tanneries,  etc. 

Shipping  is  extensive,  both  in  the  number  and  size  of 
the  vessels  built  and  owned,  and  in  the  number  of  men 
employed  in  navigation.  (See  Appendix  I.  (o)  and  (p)  for 
Industrial  Statistics.) 

12.  Trade. — The  export  trade  of  the  province  is 
largely  connected  with  the  two  main  industries — the 
forest  and  the  fisheries.  (See  Appendix  I.  ( q ). ) 

13.  Education  is  well  provided  for  by  means  of 
Common,  Superior,  and  Normal  Schools,  supported  in 

[ much  the  same  way  as  in  Ontario.  A Superintendent  of 
Education,  Board  of  Education,  and  County  Inspectors 
carry  out  the  system  of  education.  A provincial  univer- 
sity is  established  at  Fredericton,  and  denominational 
colleges  at  Sackville  and  Memramcook,  Westmorland 
county. 

14.  Subdivisions. — There  are  fifteen  counties  in  New 
Brunswick,  subdivided  into  parishes.  The  system  of 
government,  though  local,  is  not  the  same  as  in  Ontario. 

15.  Cities. — Fredericton  (population  6,218  in  1881), 
the  capital,  a neat,  pretty  little  town,  is  situated  on  the 
St.  John,  85  miles  from  its  mouth,  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation for  larger  river  boats.  The  exports  are  all  in 
connection  with  forest  produce.  There  are  several  large 
sawmills  in  the  vicinity.  The  Parliament  Buildings, 
University,  and  Normal  School  are  the  chief  public 
buildings. 

The  site  of  the  city  is  low,  alluvial  ground,  river- sand 
or  clay  being  everywhere  not  more  than  a foot  from  the 
surface.  A low  hill  at  the  rear  of  the  city  shows  at  its 
base  the  former  channel  of  the  river. 

St.  John  (population  26,127  in  1881 ; with  Portland, 
41,353)  is  finely  situated  for  trade  and  manufacture.  The 
harbor  is  well  sheltered,  and  never  blocked  with  ice,  the 
strong  current  carrying  all  the  ice  of  the  river  out 
to  sea. 
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Fuel  is  near  and  abundant,  and  of  superior  quality 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  Raw  material  from  other 
countries  can  be  brought  cheaply  in  vessels  to  the  city 
itself,  while  the  ocean  and  river  water-ways,  together 
with  railways  reaching  all  points,  afford  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  distribution  of  manufactures.  Though  the 
city’s  commerce  as  yet  depends  mainly  upon  the  vast 
quantities  of  lumber  and  timber  coming  down  the  river, 
and  upon  the  fisheries,  yet  the  development  of  the 
mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  upper  country, 
and  the  advantageous  situation  in  every  point  of  view 
of  the  city  itself,  must  ultimately  make  St.  John  far 
larger  and  more  important,  in  both  the  province  and  the 
Dominion,  than  it  is  at  present. 

In  number,  tonnage,  and  size  of  vessels  owned,  St.  John 
is  said  to  rank  the  fourth  city  in  the  British  Empire, 
being  surpassed  only  by  Liverpool,  London,  and  Glasgow  ; 
the  number  and  excellence  of  ships  and  barques  owned  in 
St.  John  is  especially  remarkable.  (See  Appendix  I.  ( q ). ) 

In  addition  to  the  preparation  of  lumber,  there  is 
extensive  ship-building  and  manufacture  of  engines, 
machinery,  castings,  edgetools,  saws,  hardware,  nails, 
agricultural  implements,  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  boots 
and  shoes,  leather,  paper,  lime,  etc.  The  iron  works  and 
rolling  mills  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Canada. 

The  city  is  very  compactly  built  on  a rounded  tongue  of  slate 
rock,  between  the  harbor  and  a little  offshoot  called  Courtenay  Bay 
that  runs  bare  at  low  water.  Hills  and  high  ground  surround  the 
city  on  the  north  and  west.  The  houses  are  mainly  of  brick,  but 
there  are  numerous  fine  stone  residences  and  warehouses.  Many  of 
the  churches  are  in  the  best  style  of  architecture,  and  all  the  govern- 
ment buildings  are  handsome,  substantial  structures— the  post-office, 
custom-house,  hospitals,  etc.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is 
Carleton,  a part  of  the  city,  with  fine  residences  on  the  hills  in  the 
back-ground  ; while  Portland , a separate  city,  containing  15,226 
inhabitants  in  1881,  is  continuous  with  St.  John  and  should  be  con- 
sidered a part  of  it.  In  1877  a fire  destroyed  nearly  half  of  the  city, 
including  all  the  business  quarter ; but  though  it  was  soon  aim  st 
wholly  rebuilt  it  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  disaster.  Property 
to  the  value  of  over  $25,000,000  was  destroyed,  and  the  city  lost  by 
removal  several  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  city  presents  a fine  appearance  on  being  approached  from  the 
water  ; but  the  view  opposite  the  falls,  from  the  hills  of  Carleton,  is 
not  equalled  even  by  the  view  from  Montreal  mountain  or  the  citadel 
of  Quebec. 

St.  Stephen,  an  active  town  at  the  head  of  deep-water 
navigation  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  St.  Andrews , at  the 
mouth  of  the  same  river,  are  engaged  in  the  lumber 
trade  and  fisheries  chiefly.  Maryville , near  Fredericton, 
contains  very  large  saw  mills,  and  the  largest  cotton  and 


knitted-goods  factories  in  the  Dominion.  Woodstock,  65 
miles  above  Fredericton,  on  the  St.  John,  is  in  a fertile 
region  of  the  Silurian  belt;  in  addition  to  the  lumber 
trade,  it  has  a manufactory  of  extract  of  tan-bark,  and 
there  are  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Edmonton , 265 

miles  above  St.  John,  is  a growing  town.  Sackville , 
at  the  head  of  Cumberland  Bay,  is  in  a fine  farming  and 
stock  raising  country ; its  extensive  dyked  marshes,  the 
finest  land  in  the  province,  produce  large  quantities 
of  hay  and  grain.  Mount  Allison  College  and  Female 
Academy  are  situated  here.  Jlfoncton,  a fast  rising 
town,  on  the  Petitcodiac,  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  and  has  the  railway  workshops; 
it  contains  also  a large  sugar  refinery.  Shediac,  Richi- 
buvto,  Chatham , Newcastle,  on  the  east  coast,  and  Bathurst 
on  the  north,  have  large  trade  in  lumber  and  fish, — 
lobsters  and  oysters  forming  an  important  part  of  the 
fish-exports  from  the  first  three.  Ship-building  is  also 
carried  on,  especially  at  Chatham. 

16.  Commercial  Routes. — New  Brunswick  has  suf- 
fered from  lack  of  railways  to  open  up  the  country. 
The  Intercolonial,  and  St.  John  and  Maine  (from  St.  John 
to  Portland)  are  mainly  for  passenger  traffic.  The  New 
Brunswick  and  Canada  (to  Edmonton  and  thence, 
perhaps,  to  Trois  Pistoles)  tends  to  open  up  the  western 
part  of  the  province.  Another,  that  will  be  of  great 
advantage  in  this  respect,  is  being  constructed  from 
Fredericton  to  Chatham,  through  the  centre  of  the 
province. 

17.  Inhabitants. — New  Brunswick  was  part  of 
ancient  “ Acadie,”  and  was  originally  settled  by  the 
French,  whose  descendants  still  form  the  bulk  of  the 
population  on  the  upper  St.  John,  and  a very  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  east  and  north — in  all 
about  57,000.  The  early  English  settlers  were  Loyalists, 
from  New  York  mainly,  who  came  to  St.  John  in  1783, 
founded  the  city,  and  had  land  given  them  in  the 
neighborhood  and  up  the  river.  The  population  was 
321,233  in  1881. 

18.  The  Government  is  like  that  of  Quebec,  having 
both  a Legislative  Assembly  and  a Legislative  Council. 


Fig.  54.— Scenes  in  Nova  Scotia. 


PROVINCE  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


1.  Extent. — Nova  Scotia,  including  the  peninsula 
proper  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  stretches  north- 
east and  south-west  from  about  latitude  43|-°  to  latitude 
47°,  and  from  about  longitude  59|°  to  66J°. 

Its  southern  part  is,  therefore,  in  the  latitude  of 
Toronto,  and  its  northern  part  in  that  of  Lake  Superior. 
Its  breadth  is  nearly  uniform  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  extent,  while  the  salt  water  is  not  more  than 
thirty  miles  distant  from  any  one  point.  Excepting 
where  the  province  joins  New  Brunswick,  the  sea  and 
its  offshoots  form  the  entire  boundary.  The  area  is 
20,907  square  miles. 

2.  Geological  Features. — Nova  Scotia  is  merely  a 
short,  low,  and  broadened  subsidiary  terminal  ridge  of 
the  Alleghany  system ; it  nowhere  reaches  1,200  feet 
above  the  sea-level. 

There  are  two  ranges  in  the  province : one,  the  highest, 
called  the  Cobequid  ( cob' -kid ),  consisting  of  palaeozoic 
(Silurian)  and  Laurentian  rock,  extends,  with  some 
breaks,  from  Cape  Chignecto  through  Cape  Breton 


Island  and  into  Newfoundland,  forming  the  watershed 
of  the  northern  and  eastern^part  of  the  peninsula ; the 
other,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a broad  granitic 
belt,  begins  with  the  southern  extremity  of  the  province, 
and,  after  running  directly  north  nearly  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  curves  to  the  east  till  it  reaches  the  Avon  river. 
From  this  point  it  continues  as  a narrow,  and  for  the 
most  part  uninterrupted,  band  to  Cape  Canso.  The 
broad  part  of  this  belt,  which  lies  nearer  one  side  than 
the  other,  forms  the  watershed  of  the  western  part  of  the 
province. 

The  rock  through  which  the  granite  protrudes,  and 
which  occupies  all  the  Atlantic  seaboard  for  half  the 
breadth  of  the  province,  is  the  oldest  of  the  palaeozoic 
rocks  (Cambrian)  ; while  all  north  of  the  Cobequid  ridge, 
nearly  all  of  Cape  Breton  except  the  northern  peninsula, 
and  a considerable  area  south  of  Minas  Basin  and  Cobe- 
quid Bay,  are  occupied  by  the  important  carboniferous 
series  of  rocks.  In  these  lie  the  best  coal  mines  of 
Canada.  (See  “New  Brunswick,”  sec.  2.)  Other  palaeo- 
zoic rocks,  older  than  these  last,  are  found  in  different 
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places.  Along  the  whole  length  of  the  south  shore  of 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  a distance  of  125  miles,  extends  a 
ridge  of  trap-rock,  nowhere  more  than  four  miles  wide  or 
more  than  600  feet  high,  terminating  in  its  north-eastern 
extremity  by  the  bold  bluff,  Cape  Blomidon,  fully  500  feet 
high,  and  in  its  south-western  extremity  by  Brier  Island. 
The  characteristic  trappean  slope  is  here  toward  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  the  shores  of  which,  from  Blomidon  to  the 
Annapolis  Gut,  are  cliffs  often  over  200  feet  high,  kept 
perpendicular  by  the  disintegrating  power  of  frost,  and  i 
by  the  unceasing  action  of  the  waves. 

The  narrow  valley  of  red  sandstone  (triassic),  never 
over  twelve  miles  wide,  between  this  ridge  and  the  ridge 
called  the  South  Mountain  formed  by  the  granitic  belt 
and  some  Silurian  deposits,  is  the  finest  and  most  fertile 
part  of  Nova  Scotia — the  Cornwallis  and  Annapolis 
valley. 

3.  Minerals. — Nova  Scotia  stands  out  prominently  as 
the  leading  mining  province  of  the  Dominion,  surpassed 
by  British  Columbia  in  production  of  gold,  but  of  no 
other  mineral ; its  products  of  the  mine  are  greater  than 
those  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  combined. 

Although  but  three  or  four  minerals  are  systematically  mined, 
yet  the  surveys  conducted  by  the  government  geological  corps,  though 
limited  hitherto,  tend  to  show  the  existence  of  rich  deposits  of  many 
others  of  great  economical  importance.* 

Goal. — That  part  of  the  carboniferous  formation,  the 
<l  middle  coal  measures,”  that  contains  all  or  nearly 
all  the  workable  seams  of*  coal,  is  largely  developed  in 
Nova  Scotia,  extending  from  Cumberland  Basin,  at  the 
head  of  Chignecto  Bay,  directly  east  through  Pictou  and 
into  Richmond  and  Cape  Breton  counties,  in  Cape  Breton 
Island. 

In  Cape  Breton  the  chief  mines  are  at  and  near  Sydney, 
the  coal  area  stretching  from  Mira  Bay  to  Cape  Dauphin, 
and  sinking  under  the  Atlantic,  where  they  are  capable 
of  yielding,  it  is  estimated,  1,866,000,000  tons  of  coal. 
On  the  mainland  the  chief  mines  are  at  Pictou  and  New 
Glasgow; — in  the  Albion  Mines  at  the  latter  place  a coal 
seam  attains  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  thirty-six 
feet.  The  mines  in  Cumberland  county  are  situated  at 
Spring  Hill  and  vicinity,  and  at  the  “ Joggins  ” on  the 
shore  near  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  Basin.  Other 
mines  exist  in  Richmond  and  Inverness  counties,  and  in 
Antigonish. 

* Hitherto  accident  or  display  of  ores,  along  water-courses  or  on  hill-sides, 
has  alone  shown  the  existence  of  minerals.  The  application  of  science  to  this 
important  subject  is  needed  almost  as  badly  here  as  in  Ontario. 


The  total  amount  of  coal  raised  from  the  mines  in 
1883  was  nearly  1,600,000  tons. 


Fig.  55.— Upright  Fossil  Tree. 


Gold. — The  gold  region  of  Nova  Scotia  comprises  the 
palaeozoic  (Cambrian)  belt  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the 
crystalline  area  in  northern  Cape  Breton.  Upwards  of 
fifty  mines  are  in  operation  at  present  (1886).  The  area 
of  the  gold-bearing  rocks  is  estimated  at  over  6,000 
square  miles. 

Iron. — Iron  is  found  mainly  in  the  Silurian  and  crys- 
talline area  of  the  Cobequids,  in  similar  rocks  at 
Nictaux  in  Annapolis  county,  in  Cape  Breton,  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  trappean  range  and  the  carboniferous 
area.  Systematic  survey  will,  doubtless,  show  that  it 
exists  everywhere  in  the  Silurian  and  Metamorphic 
rocks.  An  important  fact  is  the  existence  of  iron  near 
the  coal  deposits  in  Pictou  county ; indeed,  coal  is  here 
nowhere  very  far  remote  from  iron.  Only  one  mine  has 
been  extensively  worked — that  near  Londonderry,  Col- 
chester county. 

Gypsum. — The  deposits  of  gypsum  are  very  extensive 
in  Nova  Scotia.  They  occur  chiefly  in  the  carboniferous 
area.  The  beds  are  extensive,  and  vary  in  thickness  from 
a few  inches  to  120  feet. 

“The  deposits  of  gypsum  in  Nova  Scotia  are  on  an  unequalled 
scale.  The  beds  are  frequently  traceable  for  miles  by  exposures, 
presenting  faces  fifty  feet  in  thickness.  In  Antigonish  it  occurs  on 
St.  George’s  Bay  as  a crystalline  cliff  two  hundred  feet  high ; and 
similar  exposures  are  met  at  Plaster  Cove,  Mabou,  and  many  places 
on  the  Bras  d’Or.” 
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Gypsum,  when  ground,  is  extensively  used  as  a fertilizer,  and 
when  calcined,  forms  plaster  of  Paris,  so  largely  employed  for  archi- 
tectural purposes. 

It  is  exported  chiefly  from  Windsor  and  the  vicinity. 

Limestone  is  everywhere  in  the  carboniferous  area,  and 
is  quarried  extensively. 

Other  minerals,  though  existing  widely,  are  mined  but 
little ; these  are  lead  and  copper,  both  found  in  all  the 
geological  formations, — manganese , arsenic , some  silver , 
zinc , tin,  nickel , and  plumbago.  Grindstone  and  whet- 
stone grits  are  found  along  Cumberland  Basin  and 
vicinity,  and  fine  building  stone  (sandstone  and  granite) 
“ is  afforded  by  every  harbor  from  Pictou  to  Amherst.” 

4.  Outline. — Taken  as  a whole,  the  outline  of  Nova 
Scotia  is  quite  regular;  the  northern  part,  from  Bay 
Yerte  to  Cape  St.  Lawrence,  in  Cape  Breton,  is  a curve 
with  but  one  break ; the  Atlantic  shore  extends  in  a 
tolerably  straight  line  north-east  and  south-west,  one 
break  occurring  between  Cape  Breton  and  the  main  land, 
and  another  about  midway  between  the  extremities  of  the 
latter;  the  west  Atlantic  shore  rounds  off  regularly,  while 
the  trappean  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  absolutely 
uniform,  no  break  occurring.  The  termination  of  the 
trappean  North  Mountain,  and  of  the  Cobequid  ridge  at 
the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  gives  rise  to  a very  irregu- 
lar outline  in  that  district. 

In  relative  extent  of  coast  line,  Nova  Scotia  is  sur- 
passed only  by  the  British  Islands. 

5.  Isthmuses. — The  broad  isthmus  of  Ghignecto , be- 
tween Bay  Yerte  and  Cumberland  Basin,  connects  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  St.  Fetor’s  isthmus  connects 
the  two  peninsulas  forming  Cape  Breton  Island  ; it  is  only 
about  half  a-mile  wide,  and  is  intersected  by  a canal  that 
connects  Bras  d’Or  Lake  and  St.  Peter’s  Bay. 

6.  Peninsulas  are  somewhat  numerous  in  Nova 
Scotia.  Cape  Breton  Island  consists  of  two  peninsulas  ; 
the  central  granitic  ridge  is  prolonged  into  the  Atlantic 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  mainland  ; the  trappean 
North  Mountain  extends,  in  the  south-west,  into  the 
Atlantic,  in  a long,  narrow  neck,  called  Digby  Neck, 
while  the  Cobequid  ridge,  projecting  into  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  makes  a broad  peninsula  of  the  western  part  of 
Cumberland  county.  Numerous  small  projections  line 
the  Atlantic  coast. 

7.  Capes  are  as  numerous  as  peninsulas.  The  chief  are 
Gape  North,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Cape  Breton; 


Enfume  to  the  south  of  this,  over  2,000  feet  high,  the 
highest  point  in  the  province;  Canso,  terminating  the 
granite  ridge  in  the  north-east ; Sambro,  near  the 
entrance  to  Halifax  harbor ; Sable , on  Cape  Sable  Island 
at  the  southern  extremity ; Ghignecto , the  western  ter- 
mination of  the  Cobequid  ridge ; Cape  Split , a shivei'ed 
trappean  headland  at  the  entrance  to  Minas  Basin ; and 
Blomidon , a perpendicular  basaltic  bluff,  rising  out  of  a 
cliff  of  red  sandstone,  and  overlooking  Minas  .Basin. 

8.  Islands. — The  islands  are  innumerable,  but,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  are  of  little  importance.  They  all  lie 
near  the  shore,  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  rocky.  Off 
the  south-western  extremity  of  the  province,  a region  of 
conflicting  and  changeable  currents,  tidal  and  others,  lie 
a number  of  low  islands  composed  of  drift  sand  deposited 
by  the  currents.  Both  currents  and  islands  are  a source 
of  danger  to  navigation  in  these  waters. 

Apart  from  Cape  Breton,  the  principal  island  of  the  province  is 
Isle  Madame,  a fertile  and  populous  island  south  of  Cape  Breton. 
Next  in  importance  is  Boularderie,  lying  between  the  two  peninsulas 
of  Cape  Breton.  Others  are  Pictou  island  in  the  north,  Cape  Sable 
island  in  the  south-west,  and  Long  island  and  Brier  island,  portions 
of  the  North  Mountain,  severed  from  the  ridge  by  deep  passages  of 
water.  (For  Sable  Island,  see  “ Canada.”  sec.  6.) 

9.  Coast  Waters. — The  innumerable  little  arms  of 
the  sea  on  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  are  the  natural  accom- 
paniment of  the  islands  and  peninsulas : they  are  the 
water-filled  depressions  on  a rocky  mountain  slope.  These 
inlets  large  and  small,  beside  being,  for  the  most  part, 
good  harbors  open  all  the  year,  are  the  feeding  and 
spawning  grounds  of  multitudes  of  fish,  and  are  thus  the 
cause  of  Nova  Scotia’s  greatest  industry.  Only  the  inlets 
from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  those  of  Cape  Breton  are 
important  commercially ; these  stretch  far  inland,  and 
thus  bring  a large  part  of  the  country  in  contact  with 
navigable  water. 

The  tides  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  are  not  of 
great  height,  but  those  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  its 
offshoots  vary  from  fifty  feet  at  Cape  Ghignecto,  to 
seventy  at  Amherst. 

Along  the  greater  part  of  the  shores  of  the  offshoots  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  mud-covered  flats  of  alluvial  land,  often  miles  in  extent,  are 
laid  bare  at  low  water.  At  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  entering  these 
offshoots  the  flats  are  higher,  and  are  overflowed  only  during  spring 
tides ; in  consequence  of  this  they  are  covered  with  a thick  growth  of 
salt  grass.  Many  of  these  marshes  have  been  “dyked  in ” and  con- 
verted into  soil  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  The  Tantramar  Marsh, 
ten  miles  broad,  between  Amherst  and  Sackville,  N.B.,  belonging 
mainly  to  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Grand  Pre,  between  the  Avon 
and  the  Cornwallis  rivers,  are  the  most  important.  A similar  dyked 
marsh  runs  for  many  miles  up  the  Annapolis  river. 

The  most  important  coast  waters  are  : — on  the  north,  Bag  Verte, 
Pictou  Harbor,  St.  George's  Bay ; in  Cape  Breton,  Bras  d’Or  Lake— a 
broad  expansion  of  two  narrow  inlets  called  Great  Bras  d’Or  and  Little 
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Bras  d’Or, — Sydney  Harbor,  St.  Peter's  Bay ; on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
Chedabucto  Bay— connected  with  St.  George’s  Bay  by  the  Strait,  or 
“ Gut,”  of  Canso,  a mile  and  a-half  wide, — Halifax  Harbor,  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  the  world.  This  harbor  is  about  eight  miles  long  and 
from  one  to  three  miles  broad,  narrowing  at  the  city  of  Halifax, 
but  expanding  again  into  the  beautiful  Bedford  Basin,  as  long  as  the 
harbor  itself  and  much  broader.  The  harbor  is  perfectly  safe  in  all 
weathers,  and  only  rarely  does  it  freeze  over  at  the  city,  and  then  but 
temporarily.  Other  bays  are  Margaret's  Bay,  Mahone  Bay,  Port 
Medway,  Yarmouth  Harbor,  and  St.  Mary's  Bay. 

The  Bay  of  Fundy  coast  is  wholly  without  natural  harbors, 
except  the  Annapolis  Basin.  This  beautiful  sheet  of  water  may 
be  regarded  as  the  deepening  and  expanding' of  the  lower  part  of 
the  Annapolis  river  before  it  burst  through  the  trappean  ridge  into 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  The  passage— called  Digby  Gut — that  the  river 
has  made  through  this  ridge,  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  from  a-half 
to  three-quarters  of  a mile  wide,  between  almost  perpendicular  cliffs. 
The  Basin  is  a mine  of  wealth  in  its  fisheries;  vast  quantities  of  herring 
and  other  fish  are  taken  in  it  every  year.  Minas  Channel  expands 
into  Minas  Basin  and  Cobequid  Bay,  the  latter  running  almost  dry 
at  low  tide.  The  waters  of  these  and  of  Chignecto  Bay  and  Cum- 
berland Basin — especially  the  last — are  very  turbid,  owing  to  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  sediment  at  the  bottom  by  the  rapid  currents  of 
the  rising  and  falling  tides.  (For  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  see  Part  I., 
“Ocean,”  sec.  15,  and  “ Canada,”  sec.  8.) 

10.  Rivers. — The  conformation  of  the  country  pre- 
vents the  existence  in  Nova  Scotia  of  rivers  commercially 
important.  Those  connected  with  the  waters  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  all  narrow  and  winding, — the  Annapolis, 
Cornwallis,  Avon,  Shubenacadie,  and  Truro, — contain  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet  of  water  at  high  tide,  but  run  dry, 
excepting  a little  stream  of  fresh  water,  at  low  tide. 
The  Annapolis  can  be  ascended  by  schooners  for  twenty 
miles ; the  others,  for  only  four  or  five.  The  East  River  of 
Pictou,  the  St.  Marys  of  Guysboro,  and  the  TusJcet  of 
Yarmouth,  are  the  largest  of  the  other  rivers. 

11.  Lakes  are  numerous  in  the  Cambrian  area  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  but  they  are  not  important.  The  largest 
are  lakes  Rossignol,  in  Queen’s  county,  and  Ship  Harbor , 
in  Halifax  county. 

12.  Climate. — The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  like  that 
of  New  Brunswick,  saving  that  there  is  not  so  great  a 
tendency  to  extremes.  It  is  more  temperate  than  that 
of  any  other  province  of  the  Dominion,  western  British 
Columbia  excepted.  Nova  Scotia  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
countries  in  America. 

13.  Vegetation. — The  forest  growth  is  that  of  New 
Brunswick,  showing,  on  the  whole,  a somewhat  more 
northern  character  than  that  of  New  Brunswick.  All 
the  ordinary  grains  and  roots  are  grown.  Of  fruits,  the 
apples  of  Nova  Scotia,  especially  of  King’s  and  Annapolis 
counties,  rank  highest  in  the  English  market.  Pears 
and  plums  are  abundant,  but  grapes  rarely  ripen  in  the 
open  air. 


14.  Industries. — At  the  head  of  the  industries  of 
Nova  Scotia  stand  the  Fisheries,  carried  on  mainly  by 
the  Atlantic  counties,  Lunenburg  and  Digby  being  the 
chief.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  the  fisheries  is 
greater  than  that  of  similar  exports  from  all  the  rest  of 
the  Dominion  together ; while  the  value  of  the  fish  caught 
forms  nearly  half  the  value  of  those  taken  in  the  whole 
Dominion. 

Lumbering  is  the  industry  next  in  importance.  As 
with  the  fisheries,  so  with  the  lumber — the  Atlantic 
counties  produce  the  most,  Cumberland,  however,  export- 
ing very  largely  also.  Spruce  is  the  chief  kind  of  wood, 
followed  by  birch  and  maple,  pine  being  comparatively 
scarce. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  industry  of  the  counties  other 
than  those  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board, — in  other  words, 
of  the  counties  in  which  granite  is  absent,  and  the  strata 
are  other  than  of  the  Cambrian  series. 

The  carboniferous  counties  are  the  chief  grain-growing 
ones,  wheat  and  oats  being  the  chief  grains.  The  sand- 
stone ( Triassic , see  Fig.  2)  counties,  Annapolis  and 
King’s,  produce  over  two-thirds  of  the  fruit,  while  the 
latter  and  Colchester — itself  part  sandstone — produce 
the  largest  root  crops. 

Stock-raising  in  Nova  Scotia  is  carried  on  extensively. 

Mining. — (See  sec.  3,  above.) 

Manufactures. — Nova  Scotia  has  few  manufactures 
as  yet,  but  its  extensive  deposits  of  coal  and  iron, 
so  near  together,  will  undoubtedly  make  it  some  day 
the  manufacturing  centre  of  Canada.  The  chief  articles 
manufactured  are,  ships,  refined  sugar,  leather,  boots  and 
shoes,  iron,  machinery  of  various  kinds,  and  preserved 
foods.  Hants,  King’s,  Yarmouth,  and  Lunenburg  are  the 
chief  ship-building  counties. 

Shipping. — “In  proportion  to  its  population  Nova 
Scotia  has  more  shipping  than  any  other  country.”  But 
the  ships  of  Nova  Scotia  are  for  the  most  part  engaged 
in  the  foreign  carrying  trade.  (See  Appendix  I.  (r)  for 
statistics  of  industries.) 

15.  Trade. — The  trade  with  the  United  States,  as  the 
nearest  market,  is  extensive;  that  with  the  West  Indies 
is  also  large.  Breadstuffs  and  manufactured  goods  of  all 
kinds  come  in  large  quantities  from  Ontario  and  Quebec ; 
excepting  coal  and  some  fish,  but  little  of  Nova  Scotia’s 
productions  find  their  way  to  the  inland  provinces  ; even 
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coal  goes  no  farther  than  Montreal.  (See  Appendix 

I •(*■).) 

16.  Education  is  well  provided  for  by  means  of 
public,  or  common  schools,  and  “county  academies,” — 
the  latter  receiving  an  extra  grant  from  government. 
The  means  of  support  are  about  the  same  as  in  Ontario, 
— partly  local,  partly  provincial.  A chief  superintendent 
and  county  inspectors  control  the  system.  A Normal  and 
a Model  School  are  established  at  Truro,  and  a Provincial 
University  (Dalhousie  College)  at  Halifax.  There  are 
also  denominational  colleges — Acadia  (Baptist),  at  Wolf- 
ville,  King's  (Church  of  England),  at  Windsor,  St.  Francis 
Xavier  (Roman  Catholic),  at  Antigonish. 

17.  Subdivisions. — There  are  eighteen  counties  in 
Nova  Scotia,  subdivided  into  townships,  and  governed 
much  the  same  as  in  Ontario. 

18.  Cities. — Halifax  (population  36,100  in  1881  ; pre- 
sent estimate  43,000),  the  only  city  in  Nova  Scotia,  is 
situated  some  seven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Halifax 
harbor,  upon  a tongue  of  land  between  the  harbor 
proper  and  the  “North-West  Arm.”  Its  position  is 
favorable  for  foreign  commerce,  but  as  the  agricultural 
counties  have  a seaboard  of  their  own,  their  export  and 
import  trade  with  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion 
have  comparatively  little  connection  with  the  capital, 
and  the  country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city  is  not 
agricultural.  The  Intercolonial  and  the  Windsor  and 
Annapolis  railways,  which  terminate  here,  bring  some 
traffic  to  the  city,  but  of  the  articles  brought  the  greater 
part  is  for  provincial  use.  The  upper  provinces  have 
ports  of  their  own.  In  winter,  however,  considerable 
export  trade  from  the  other  provinces  passes  through 
Halifax. 

A considerable  amount  of  the  products  of  the  fisheries, 
and  to  some  extent  those  of  the  forest,  are  exported  from 
Halifax.  But  the  import  trade  with  the  West  Indies 
and  Europe  is  extensive,  and  the  Intercolonial  carries  a 
great  deal  of  foreign  freight  to  the  upper  provinces. 
Owing  to  its  excellent  situation  for  foreign  trade  and 
home  distribution,  and  to  the  presence  of  coal  and  iron 
in  its  near  neighborhood,  Halifax  should  become  the  first 
manufacturing  city  in  Canada. 

Its  manufactures  are  at  present  limited,  the  chief  being 
boots  and  shoes,  furniture,  clothing,  and  malt  liquors. 
There  are,  however,  a large  cotton-mill  and  a sugar- 
refinery. 


Halifax  derives  considerable  importance  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  only  place  in  the  Dominion  where  the  Imperial  government  main- 
tains a garrison.  It  is  also  the  summer  station  of  the  North  American 
Squadron.  Large  quantities  of  military  stores  are  kept  in  the  citadel 
and  in  the  Imperial  Dock  Yard.  Both  the  city  and  the  harbor  are 
strongly  fortified. 

Halifax  is  not  a broad  city.  It  lies  for  the  most  part  at  the  base 
and  along  the  side  of  the  spur  that  forms  the  tongue  of  land  projecting 
into  the  harbor.  The  highest  point  of  this  ridge,  near  the  centre  of 
the  city,  is  occupied  by  the  citadel,  one  of  the  strongest  fortifications 
in  America,  and  commanding  the  whole  harbor.  The  extremity  of 
the  tongue  of  land  is  now  a large  publ  c park,  with  fine  picturesque 
drives.  Between  this  and  “ Citadel  Hill  ” are  most  of  the  principal 
residences  of  the  city,  some  of  the  finest,  however,  being  along  the 
“North-West  Arm.”  In  the  same  district  lie  the  horticultural 
gardens,  an  attractive  feature  of  the  city.  Halifax  has  all  the 
natural  facilities  for  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  of  summer 
resorts.  (See  Appendix  I.  ( t ).  ) 

19.  Towns. — The  towns  of  Nova  Scotia  differ  from 
those  of  Ontario  in  that  they  have  little  or  no  manufac- 
turing. They  owe  their  importance,  which  is  mainly 
local,  to  the  mines  in  their  vicinity,  or  to  their  possession 
of  a good  harbor. 

Yarmouth  (population* about  7,000),  owns  more  ship- 
ping proportionally  than  any  other  town  in  the  world, 
the  vessels  being  remarkable  for  their  large  size  and 
excellent  workmanship.  Its  industries  are  almost  alto- 
gether connected  with  the  sea — fishing,  ship-building, 
navigation,  and  some  manufacture  of  rigging,  canvas, 
etc. ; woollen  cloth  is  also  manufactured.  It  is  the  most 
active  town  in  the  province. 

Lunenburg  (population  over  4,000)  is  the  next  most 
important  ship-building  town,  and  the  most  important 
for  its  fisheries. 

Windsor , on  the  Avon  river,  in  a fine  agricultural  country,  has 
almost  all  the  trade  in  gypsum.  It  has  also  some  shipping.  Pictou, 
on  Pictou  harbor,  is  the  port  for  shipping  coal  from  the  New  Glasgow 
and  other  mines.  It  has  also  considerable  shipping  and  trade  in  fish. 
Sydney,  in  Cape  Breton,  exports  more  coal  than  any  other  town  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Dartmouth,  opposite  Halifax,  has  foundries  and  a 
sugar  refinery.  Agricultural  towns,  each  with  some  manufactures, 
are  Amherst\pop.  4,500),  at  the  head  of  Cumberland  Basin;  Truro, 
at  the  head  of  Cobequid  Bay,  containing  the  Normal  and  Model 
Schools ; Antigonish,  on  an  inlet  from  George’s  Bay,  on  the  north- 
east coast,  contains  St.  Francis  Xavier  College.  Annapolis,  at  the 
head  of  Annapolis  Basin,  more  important  in  the  early  history  of  the 
province  than  it  is  at  present,  has  steamboat  connection  with  St.  John 
and  Boston,  and  ships  a great  deal  of  fruit  to  England.  Digby  is  a 
pretty  little  town,  a summer  resort,  at  the  lower  end  of  Annapolis 
Basin.  Liverpool  ships  large  quantities  of  lumber,  as  do  many  other 
little  towns  on  the  same  coast. 

20.  The  Commercial  Routes  are  mainly  the  sur- 
rounding waters;  but  beside  the  Intercolonial  railway, 
which  has  a branch  from  Truro  to  Pictou,  there  are  the 
Windsor  and  Annapolis,  which  connects  Halifax  with 
Annapolis;  the  Western  Counties,  between  Digby  and 
Yarmouth  ; the  Eastern,  from  Truro  to  Gut  of  Canso  ; 
another,  connecting  the  Spring  Hill  coal  mines  and  Parrs- 
boro’ ; and  one  not  yet  completed,  from  Nictaux  iron 
mines,  in  the  upper  Annapolis  valley,  to  the  Atlantic. 
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21.  The  Inhabitants  numbered  440,572  in  1881. 
Descendants  of  the  Highland  Scotch  constitute  almost  all 
the  population  of  Cape  Breton  and  of  Antigonish,  Pictou, 
and  Colchester  counties,  the  language  and  many  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  their  forefathers  still  surviving, 
especially  in  Cape  Breton  and  Antigonish.  French 
Acadians  are  numerous  in  Digby  Yarmouth,  Richmond, 
and  Inverness  counties.  They  are  found  also  in  consider- 
able numbers  in  Halifax  and  Antigonish  counties.  Lunen- 
burg county  is  largely  peopled  by  the  descendants  of  the 
discharged  German  soldiers  who  were  in  the  employ  of  the 
British  government  in  the  war  with  the  revolted  colonies, 
and  who  were  granted  land  here  at  the  close  of  the  war. 
Elsewhere  the  people  are  mainly  of  English  descent, 
Halifax  containing  very  many  Irish. 

22.  The  Government  is  like  that  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 


PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND.- 

1.  Extent,  etc. — Prince  Edward  Island  lies  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  extending  in 
a crescent  shape  between  latitude  46°  and  47°,  and  longi- 
tude 62°  and  64|°.  It  is  about  130  miles  in  length  and 
35  miles  in  extreme  breadth,  its  area  being  2,133  square 
miles. 

2.  Geological  Features.— As  a rule  the  island  is 
level,  or  at  most  slightly  undulating,  except  near  the 
middle,  where  the  country  is  quite  broken,  and  hills  400 
feet  high  are  met  with.  The  shores  are  for  the  most  part 
steep,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  water  upon  the  soft, 
red  sandstone  rock  of  which  the  island  is  almost  wholly 
composed.  The  strata  seem  to  belong  to  a transition 
period,  between  the  Palseozoic  (Carboniferous)  and  the 
Mesozoic  (Trias)  formations.  The  soil  is  fertile  and  easily 
cultivated. 

3.  Minerals  — The  strata  of  this  province  have  as  yet  yielded 
no  economic  minerals.  It  is  thought,  however,  by  geologists,  that 
the  Carboniferous  coal-bearing  strata  which  are  known  to  dip  beneath 
the  water  on  the  Nova  Scotia  shore,  and  which  the  red  sandstone 
overlies,  may  be  reached  by  boring  to  no  very  great  depth,  and  that 
workable  seams  of  coal  may  yet  be  found,  especially  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  Traces  of  gold  have  been  met  with  on  the  west 
coast,  but  it  is  not  known  how  rich  the  deposits  may  be. 

4.  Outline. — The  outline  of  the  island  is  very  broken, 
more  especially  on  the  south  side,  the  soft,  coarse-grained 
rock  not  being  able  to  resist  the  action  of  the  waves  and 
the  ice.  In  consequence,  projections  of  the  land  are 


numerous.  East  Cape,  West  Cape , and  Forth  Cape  are 
the  extremes  of  the  island,  while  Cape  Traverse , on  the 
south,  is  the  nearest  point  to  the  mainland,  nine  miles 
distant. 

5.  Islands.— These  are  few  and  wholly  unimportant.  With 
the  exception  of  Governor  Island,  near  Charlottetown,  they  are  all 
on  the  north,  and  consist  of  long,  low  stretches  of  sand,  or  sand, 
stone,  broken  through  in  one  solitary  spot  by  a mass  of  volcanic  trap. 

6.  Coast  Waters. — Prince  Edward  Island  is  sur- 
rounded by  shallow  water,  either  because  the  depression 
of  the  strata  under  the  water  is  nowhere  great,  or 
because  of  the  deposition  of  sediment  derived  from  the 
wasting  away  of  the  shores.  These  shallow  waters,  as 
in  the  other  maritime  provinces,  are  the  feeding-grounds 
of  valuable  food  fishes. 

In  winter  ice  fills  these  waters,  and  though  Northumberland  Strait, 
nine  miles  wide  at  its  narrowest  part,  is  never  frozen  across,  yet  the 
ice  is  often  packed  so  thick  and  close  that  the  government  steamer 
sometimes  finds  very  great  difficulty  in  forcing  a way  through  it. 
On  such  occasions  communication  is  made  with  New  Brunswick  by 
an  open  boat  which  is  dragged  over  the  places  where  the  ice  is  com- 
pact. The  ice  does  not  fill  the  strait  till  late  in  December.  Naviga- 
tion opens  early  in  April.  Occasionally  heavy  ice  strands  on  the 
north  shore,  delaying  the  arrival  of  warm  weather. 

The  indentations  are  numerous,  one,  Hillsborough  Bay , 
on  the  south,  nearly  severs  the  island,  the  isthmus  left 
being  about  five  miles  wide.  Richmond  Bay  is  of  a 
similar  character  on  the  north  side,  opposite  which,  on 
the  south  side,  is  Egmont  Bay  ; while  Cardigan  Bay  lies 
at  the  east  end  of  the  island. 

7.  Climate. — The  climate  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is 
as  equable  as  that  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  is  in  marked  con- 
trast with  that  of  the  parts  of  Ontario — the  regions 
north  of  Lake  Huron  and  around  Lake  Nipissing — in 
the  same  latitude  as  the  island.  The  fall  season  is  longer 
than  on  the  mainland,  but  the  springs  are  somewhat 
tedious,  for  the  surrounding  waters,  which  become  thor- 
oughly chilled  in  the  latter  part  of  winter  arid  filled  with 
floating  ice,  do  not  warm  up  again  so  readily  as  does  a 
wide  stretch  of  land.  Fogs  are  not  common,  for  there 
is  no  conflict  between  cold  and  warm  masses  of  water, 
and  consequently  of  air,  in  the  southern  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence as  there  is  in  the  Atlantic  in  the  same  latitudes. 
The  summer  and  fall  are  very  pleasant  seasons.  The 
July  isotherm  of  70°  crosses  southern  Ontario,  but  it 
falls  much  below  Prince  Edward  Island,  while  the 
January  isotherm  of  22°  crosses  both,  southern  Ontario 
being  over  two  hundred  miles  farther  south. 

8.  Vegetation. — All  the  ordinary  grains  and  fruits 
(except  peaches  and  grapes)  grow  well  and  give  excellent 
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crops.  The  sandy  loam  soil  is  especially  well  adapted 
for  root  crops  and  oats. 

Forest  growth  is  wholly  of  the  northern  type — 
spruce  and  fir  being  the  prevailing  trees;  but  maple, 
beech,  birch,  hemlock,  cedar,  tamarack,  and  poplar  are 
abundant. 

9.  Industries. — As  might  be  inferred,  farming,  in  its 
various  branches,  is  the  chief  industry,  the  farm  produce 
exported  being  mainly  potatoes  and  oats,  both  in  large 
quantities.  Stock-raising  is  fast  becoming  a leading 
pursuit. 

The  fisheries  are  the  next  most  important  industry,  the 
value  of  the  catch  in 
1882  having  been 
nearly  $2,000,000. 

Fishing  is  pursued  al- 
most exclusively  along 
the  coast,  but  few 
vessels  going  to  the 
deep  sea. 

The  chief  fish  taken 
are  cod,  mackerel,  her- 
ring, lobsters,  and 
oysters. 

The  forest  industry 
is  relatively  much  less 
important  than  that  of 
any  other  wood-pro- 
ducing province. 

The  manufactures 
are  for  the  most  part 
for  home  use,  only  a 
few  being  for  exporta- 
tion. Of  the  latter  the  chief  are  preserved  meats  and 
other  articles  of  food,  starch,  and  ships.  (See  Appendix 
I.  (*).) 

10.  The  Trade  of  the  province  consists  mainly  in 
the  exportation  of  the  products  of  the  farm  and  the 
fisheries,  and  the  importation  of  goods  similar  to 
those  imported  into  the  Dominion  at  large.  (See  Appen- 
dix I.  (v).  ) 

11.  Education  is  provided  for  by  means  of  Public 
and  Grammar  (or  High)  Schools,  and  by  a Normal  and 
a Model  School.  There  are  two  colleges,  Prince  of 
Wales  and  St.  Dunstan,  the  latter  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Catholics. 


12.  Subdivisions. — There  are  three  counties  in  the 
island,  each  enclosing  one  of  the  three  chief  bays. 

13.  Cities  and  Towns. — The  capital,  Charlottetown 
(population,  11,485  in  1881  ; present  estimate,  15,000), 
is  a pretty  little  city  on  a fine  harbor  in  Hillsborough  Bay. 
Its  trade  is  relatively  important.  In  1883,  180  vessels, 
British  and  foreign,  entered  at  the  port. 

The  city  is  built  a little  back  from  the  water,  at  no 
great  elevation  above  it.  It  is  very  open  and  airy,  the 
streets  being  remarkably  wide,  the  whole  presenting  a 
very  pleasing  appearance.  There  are  some  fine  buildings, 
the  Legislative  Buildings  being  the  principal. 

Summerside  (popu- 
lation about  3,000),  on 
Bedeque  ( be-dek ) Har- 
bor, is  next  in  import- 
ance to  Charlottetown. 
These  two  ports  do  by 
far  the  greater  part  of 
the  produce  trade  of 
the  island.  At  both, 
the  shallowness  of  the 
water  necessitates  the 
building  out  from  the 
shore  of  long  wharves, 
at  which  vessels  may 
discharge  or  take  in 
cargo. 

Georgetown , on  Cardi- 
gan Bay  in  the  east,  is  the 
other  chief  _ port.  It  has 
some  trade  in  produce  and 
fish. 

Many  of  the  little  vil- 
lages, especially  on  the 
northern  coast,  have  of  late 
become  places  of  summer 
resort,  Ontario  furnishing  a large  portion  of  the  visitors,  sea-bathing 
and  fishing  being  the  chief  attractions.  Rustico  is  the  chief  of  these 
summer  resorts. 

14.  Commercial  Routes. — As  in  Nova  Scotia,  the 
sea  is  the  chief  highway ; but  a railroad  runs  in  a very 
irregular  course  from  Tignish,  in  the  north-west,  to 
Souris,  in  the  north-east,  both  important  fishing  villages; 
branches  extend  to  Georgetown  and  other  places. 

15.  The  Inhabitants  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
other  maritime  provinces.  Of  a population  of  108,891 
in  1881,  nearly  a half  were  of  Scotch  descent;  a fifth, 
English ; nearly  a quarter,  Irish ; and  about  a tenth,, 
French. 


Fig.  56. — Cod-Fishing. 


Fig.  57— Scenes  in  the  Nobth-West. 

MANITOBA  AND  THE  NOBTH-WEST. 

The  Bocky  Mountains,  which  form  the  western  bound- 
ary of  this  plain,  are  fringed  with  foot-hills  everywhere 
except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel. 
There  the  mountains  rise  almost  abruptly  from  the  plain, 
reaching  their  highest  elevation  between  the  parallels  of 
51°  and  52°. 

North  of  the  fifty-fourth  parallel  the  whole  plain  dips 
north-westerly  ; south  of  that  parallel  it  dips  north- 
easterly, the  descent  being  about  five  and  a half  feet  in 
a mile,  the  lowest  level,  about  700  feet  in  elevation, 
being  reached  in  the  Manitoba  lake-region.  But  the 
descent  is  by  no  means  uniform. 

The  lowest  area,  somewhat  over  fifty  miles  wide,  with 
an  average  height  of  about  800  feet,  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  an  almost  abrupt  rise  in  level,  marked  by  a 
series  of  hills — the  Pembina  Mountain,  Biding  and 
Duck  Mountains,  the  Porcupine  Hills  in  Manitoba,  and 
the  Basquia  and  other  hills  beyond — running  in  a gen 
eral  north-westerly  course.  Prom  the  peculiar  fine,  soft, 
alluvial  nature  of  the  soil  of  the  southern  part  of  this 
[98] 


1,  Geological  Features. — The  “North-West”  con- 
sists of  two  distinct  regions.  The  first,  the  great  Archaean 
(Laurentian  and  Huronian)  area,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  a chain  of  lakes  extending  almost  to  the  Arctic,  is  a 
rugged  country  for  the  most  part,  undoubtedly  abounding 
in  useful  minerals,  as  this  formation  does  elsewhere ; it 
is  well-wooded,  filled  with  endless  winding  streams  and 
chains  of  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  reach  Hudson  Bay  or 
the  larger  lakes,  over  innumerable  falls,  rapids,  and 
“ chutes.” 

West  of  this,  but  of  totally  different  geological  struc- 
ture, lies  the  second  region, — the  great  prairie,  extending 
to  the  Bocky  Mountains.  (See  “ Canada,”  sec.  2). 

At  its  southern  end  this  region  is  about  750  miles 
wide,  but  as  the  eastern  boundary  trends  more  decidedly 
north-west  than  does  the  western  boundary,  the  plain 
narrows  rapidly  till  at  the  north  it  is  only  between  300 
and  400  miles  wide.  North  of  the  parallel  of  fifty-four 
it  is  no  longer  strictly  a prairie,  but  becomes  covered  more 
or  less  thickly  with  forest  growth. 
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region,  and  from  appearances  around  its  southern  edge 
(two  hundred  miles  south  of  the  international  boundary) 
and  elsewhere,  it  has  been  inferred  that  this  area  was 
once  a great  lake,  the  outlet  of  which  was  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi. It  nowhere  shows  marked  effects  of  the  action  of 
running  water  or  other  denuding  agents.  It  is  a region 
of  great  fertility,  the  richness  of  the  alluvium  being- 
further  increased  by  the  accumulations  from  decayed  or 
burnt  vegetable  matter. 

Beyond  the  boundary  the  next  area  reaches  a height 
of  about  1,600  feet,  and  extends  westward  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  when  another  rise  occurs,  the 
level  beyond  being  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  at 
the  rise,  and  four  thousand  feet  at  the  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  rise,  called  the  Great  Coteau , is  a broken, 
rough  region,  extending  parallel  to  the  first  rise.  This 
level  is  more  deeply  trenched  and  more  diversified  than 
the  lowest  level,  a condition  caused  by  much  longer  ex- 
posure to  denuding  agencies.  The  last  level,  four  hundred 
and  sixty-five  miles  broad,  has  a more  varied  surface 
than  the  other  two  ; it  is  much  more  elevated,  and  has 
been  acted  on  by  eroding  agents  to  a greater  extent 
both  before  and  since  the  glacial  period.  It  contains 
high  hills  or  little  plateaus,  such  as  Cypress  Hills  and 
Wood  Mountain,  and  “the  universal  denudation  that 
has  taken  place  is  evidenced  by  the  size  and  depth  of  the 
valleys  of  rivers  and  streams,  the  great  ravines  and 
‘coulees/  ( coo-lays , i.  e.,  water-courses ) which  have  been 
cut  and  are  still  extending  themselves  in  the  soft  sand- 
stones and  clays,  and  the  isolated  plateaus  and  1 buttes  ’ 
(single,  abrupt  mountains)  which  now  stand  far  out  on 
the  plains  of  lower  level.”  All  this  region  is  better 
adapted  for  grazing  than  for  tillage,  though  there  are 
large  tracts  of  excellent  soil,  which  need  only  sufficient 
moisture  to  make  them  highly  productive.  (See  “ North 
America,”  sec.  14). 

The  rocks  that  underlie  the  middle  and  western  sec- 
tions of  the  plain  are  not  Palaeozoic,  like  those  of  all  the 
region  between  this  plain  and  the  Atlantic  ; they  are 
Mesozoic  (chiefly  Cretaceous),  the  disintegration  of  which 
produces  a warm,  rich  soil. 

In  some  places,  especially  in  Assiniboia  near  the  Cot- 
eau de  Missouri,  are  stretches  of  land  made  compara- 
tively unproductive  by  the  presence  of  a good  deal  of 
alkali ; but  it  has  been  shown  that  these  lands  too  can 
be  wholly  reclaimed  by  the  use  of  manure.  Consider- 


able alkali  exists  in  the  surface  soil  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  prairie  country. 

2.  Minerals. — The  minerals  yet  known  are  few  ; the 
Laurentian  area  probably  is  everywhere  characterized 
by  the  same  minerals  as  in  the  older  provinces.  Lignite , 
as  has  been  stated  before,  (“  Canada”  sec.  3),  occurs  ex- 
tensively on  the  Souris  River  ; in  the  Cypress  Hills,  and 
near  Moose  Jaw  and  Medicine  Hat  in  Assiniboia,  on  the 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway;  along  the  Bow  and 
Belly  Rivers,  and  near  Edmonton  in  Alberta;  and  also 
along  the  Athabasca  and  Peace  Rivers  in  Athabasca.  It 
is  mined  at  Medicine  Hat,  on  the  Bow  River,  and  near 
Moose  J aw.  Petroleum  is  known  to  exist  on  tho  Atha- 
basca and  elsewhere. 

3.  Rivers. — A low  watershed  crosses  the  plains  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel ; from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  east  to  the  hundred  and  fourth  meridian, 
where  the  Coteau  de  Missouri  (Great  Coteau)  crosses 
the  international  boundary,  the  watershed  is  on  the 
Canadian  side,  the  rivers  draining  off  into  the  Missouri, 
or  its  affluent,  the  Milk  River ; east  of  that  meridian  the 
watershed  crosses  into  the  United  States,  and  by  a deep 
curve  gives  rise  to  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Red  River. 

Between  this  watershed  and  the  fifty-fourth  parallel 
lies  a valley,  or  rather  system  of  valleys,  separated  in 
the  western  part  by  very  low  and  dispersed  elevations, 
but  in  the  eastern,  meeting  in  two  valleys,  those  of  the 
lower  Saskatchewan  and  the  Assiniboine.  In  the  middle 
region  of  the  great  plain  the  rivers  “now  flow  with 
uniform  though  often  swift  currents,  in  wide  trough-like 
valleys  excavated  in  the  soft  material  of  the  plains,  and 
frequently  depressed  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred 
feet  below  the  general  surface.  In  these  valleys  the 
comparatively  insignificant  streams  wander  from  side  to 
side  in  tortuous  channels,  which  they  leave  only  at  times 
of  flood.” 

The  principal  river  is  the  Saskatchewan , the  main  stream 
being  formed  by  the  union  of  two  others,  the  North  and  the 
South  Saskatchewan,  both  rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This 
river  is  navigable  from  the  rapids  at  its  outlet  into  Lake  Winni- 
peg, to  Edmonton  on  the  northern  branch  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountains;  the  principal  affluent  of  the  northern  stream  is  the 
Battle  River ; the  southern  branch  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Bow  and  Belly  rivers. 

The  Assiniboine  starts  near  the  parallel  of  52°,  and  runs  close 
to  the  eastern  side  of  the  second  prairie  level,  somewhat  east  of 
south  to  about  the  parallel  of  50°,  when  its  course  is  easterly  to 
the  Red  River.  Its  southern  affluent  is  the  Souris,  the  western 
the  Qu’Appelle  (ca  pdl),  which  starts  with  the  western  boundary 
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of  the  second  prairie  level,  and  runs  through  a fine  agricultural 
country. 

The  Nelson,  a thoroughly  characteristic  Laurentian  river, 
about  360  miles  long,  carries  all  the  waters  of  these  rivers,  with 
those  of  the  Red,  into  Hudson  Bay. 

In  the  east,  beyond  the  parallel  of  54°,  the  Churchill,  most  of 
the  water  of  which  gathers  from  the  Laurentian  area,  is  almost 
a succession  of  innumerable  lakes,  but  with  fewer  rapids  and 
falls  than  the  Nelson;  in  the  west  the  Mackenzie  carries  off 
into  the  Arctic  the  waters  of  the  Liard,  Peace,  and  Athabasca, 
together  with  those  of  the  chain  of  great  lakes  along  the  edge 
of  the  Laurentian  area.  Other  rivers  of  smaller  size  exist  in 
large  numbers,  but  can  be  of  little  importance  at  any  time 
except  as  canoe  routes  during  summer. 

4.  Climate. — The  climate  throughout  the  prairie  re- 
gions resembles  that  of  Manitoba ; but  in  the  south- 
western part,  in  the  Bow  River  country,  it  is  milder  in 
winter,  so  much  so  that  cattle,  if  properly  cared  for,  can 
live  through  the  season  without  shelter.  Warm  winds, 


called  the  Chinook  winds,  often  come  down  from  the 
mountains,  producing  a rapid  rise  in  temperature.  Else- 
where, and  here  too,  at  times,  the  terrible  “blizzards” 
occur — furious,  intensely  cold  winds,  carrying  with  them 
snow  blown  to  the  finest  dust,  that  penetrates  every- 
where, produces  smarting  pains  wherever  it  strikes  the 
body,  and  packs  as  hard  as  the  hardest  ice.  No  human 
life  can  hold  out  long  against  such  storms. 

5.  Vegetation. — In  no  part  of  the  plain  regions  is 
forest  growth  wholly  absent  except  in  the  south-west ; 
even  there  many  of  the  river  courses,  or  “coulees,”  are 
full  of  trees ; elsewhere  clumps  of  trees  are  frequently 
met  with  along  the  streams,  or  in  low  places.  (See 
“ Canada,”  sec.  12.) 

6.  Political  Divisions. — Except  in  the  case  of 
Manitoba,  the  political  divisions  of  the  region  between 
Ontario  and  Hudson  Bay  on  the  east  and  the  mountains 
on  the  west,  haVe  not  yet  received  provincial  govern- 
ments. 

North  of  Manitoba,  and  stretching  to  the  Arctic  is  the  dis- 
trict of  Keewatin,  wholly  Laurentian  in  character.  West  of 
Manitoba  and  Keewatin  lie  Assiniboia  and  Saskatchewan,  the 


parallel  of  52°  separating  them.  In  the  latter  is  Battleford, 
formerly  the  seat  of  government,  the  chief  place  being  Prince 
Albert,  a rapidly  increasing  town  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
Saskatchewans  ; in  the  former,  Regina,  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  North-West.  West  of  these  lies  Alberta,  with  Edmonton 
on  the  North  Saskatchewan,  and  Calgary  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  as  the  chief  places ; north  of  Alberta  is  the 
district  of  Athabasca.  Elsewhere  the  territory,  called  the  North- 
West  Territory,  has  no  political  organization.  The  Hudson  Bay 
Company  have  trading  posts,  called  “forts,”  at  many  places  in 
all  these  territories,  the  chief  being  York  Factory  on  Hudson 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nelson.  The  trade,  which  is  with 
the  Indians  for  furs,  once  very  important,  is  rapidly  becoming 
less. 

The  islands  and  coast  waters  of  the  north  are  wholly  unim- 
portant, politically  and  commercially. 

East  of  Manitoba  and  north  of  Ontario  lies  the  Northern 
Territory,  Laurentian  like  Keewatin.  (See  Labrador  for  North- 
East  Territory ). 

MANITOBA. 

1.  Extent. — Manitoba  extends  from  the  international  bound- 
ary northward  to  latitude  53°,  westward  to  the  meridian  of 
101°  30',  and  eastward  to  91°  10',  the  south-eastern  boundary 
being  coterminous  with  that  of  north-western  Ontario.  It 
occupies  all  of  the  first  division  of  the  western  plain,  while  its 
southern  portion  extends  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  second 
division  ; the  eastern  part  of  the  province  is  in  the  Laurentian 
area. 

2.  Geological  Features. — Underlying  the  alluvial 
or  glacial  deposits  of  the  lowest  depression  of  the  plain, 
are  limestone  rocks  of  the  later  Palaeozoic  (Devonian) 
formation  ; these  are  seen  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
lakes,  in  nearly  horizontal  beds.  The  country,  therefore, 
not  having  been  affected  by  denudation,  and  with  hori- 
zontal underlying  strata,  is  level.  Around  the  lakes, 
especially  where  rivers  enter  them,  the  land  is  low  and 
flat,  often  swampy. 

3.  Rivers. — The  Red  River , the  valley  of  which 
begins  200  miles  south  of  the  international  boundary,  is 
the  chief  stream  of  the  province.  It  flows  between  banks 
eroded  from  the  prairie,  and  still  widening  slowly,  the 
water  in  consequence  being  charged  with  sediment ; at 
the  places  where  the  limestone  rock  occurs  along  its 
banks,  the  breadth  is  less  than  elsewhere.  The  river  is 
not  deep,  and  in  dry  seasons  is  not  navigable  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  province;  in  wet  seasons  it  often 
overflows  its  banks  and  produces  destructive  floods. 

The  Winnipeg  River,  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  is  a characteristic  Laurentian  river,  consisting  of 
little  lakes,  and  numerous  waterfalls  and  rapids,  with 
stretches  of  quiet  water  between  them.  Its  scenery  is 
most  beautiful. 

4.  Lakes. — The  great  lakes  of  Manitoba,  all  con- 
nected, are  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  Winnipegosis  ; the 
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first  is  by  far  the  largest,  being  272  miles  long,  sixty  at  its 
greatest  breadth,  (one  mile  at  the  narrowest  portion), 
but  only  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  deep ; the  others  are 
much  smaller.  The  outlet  for  these  lakes  is  the  Nelson 
River,  which  reaches  the  Hudson  Bay  through  the  de- 
pression of  the  Laurent ian  area. 

5.  Climate. — The  climate  of  Manitoba  is  excessive,  j 
The  mean  temperature  from  1871  to  1881  was  33°.06 
(Fahrenheit) ; the  mean  highest  temperature  was  95°. 34  ; 
the  mean  lowest  - 40°.  51.  The  hottest  month  is  July. 
The  summer  temperature,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  September,  sometimes  sinks  below  freezing 
point;  in  1881,  31°  on  May  20th,  and  27°  on  September 
15th,  the  maximum 
on  these  days  being 
respectively  82°.7 
and  55°. 7,  while  from 
the  middle  of  No- 
vember to  the  first  of 
March  the  minimum 
temperature  of  by 
far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  days  was  be- 
low zero,  ranging 
from  1°  to  -40°.  5. 

The  mean  rainfall 
from  1871  to  1881 
was  about  seventeen 
inches,  ranging  from 
over  twenty-four 
inches  in  1878  to  a 
little  more  than  eight 
in  1881;  the  snow  in 

the  same  period  averaging  nearly  fifty-three  inches. 

The  spring  months  and  the  late  fall  months  are  the 
driest ; as  a rule  most  rain  falls  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
and  in  June.  (See  sec.  4,  also  “Canada”  sec.  11.) 

The  Red  River  opens  for  navigation  in  the  latter  part 
of  April,  and  closes  early  in  November.* 

6.  Vegetation. — Forest  growth  in  south-western 
Manitoba,  is  confined  to  the  banks  of  streams, — a clump 
of  woods  on  the  prairie  mai’ks  the  presence  of  water  ; 
the  trees  are  poplar,  elm,  ash,  basswood,  and  some  oak. 
Along  the  lakes  and  in  the  Laurentian  region  the  forest 

♦The  above  has  been  compiled  from  the  published  reports  for  1883. 


is  almost  continuous,  and  pine,  spruce,  and  other  north- 
ern trees  are  found. 

All  the  ordinary  grains  grow  well  and  yield  a high 
average  per  acre,  but  early  frost  sometimes  damages  the 
wheat ; potatoes  and  root  crops  yield  excellently  ; or- 
chard fruits  have  yet  to  be  tested. 

7.  Industries. — The  only  industry  as  yet, — one 
rapidly  increasing  in  magnitude,  and  even  now  important 
commercially, — is  grain-raising ; stock-raising  will  soon 
be  added  to  this.  There  is  no  lumbering  except  a little 
on  Lake  Manitoba  and  the  other  lakes.  Neither  mining 
nor  manufacturing  can  be  said  to  have  begun. 

8.  Education  is  provided  for  much  as  in  the  older 

provinces.  There  are 
several  colleges  and 
higher  schools.  The 
government  has  but 
one  legislative  body, 
as  in  Ontario.  The 
inhabitants  of  Mani- 
toba, as  of  all  the  dis- 
tricts, are  from  the' 
different  races  of 
older  Canada,  with, 
however,  more  Indi- 
ans and  half-breeds 
than  elsewhere. 

9.  Cities  and 
Towns. — Winni- 
peg, the  capital,  is 
situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Red 
and  Assiniboine  riv- 
ers, and  is  the  distributing  point  to  all  the  regions 
west.  In  1870  it  had  a population  of  250  ; 7,985  in 
1881 ; the  present  estimate  being  35,000.  The  city  has 
all  the  modern  improvements.  There  are  many  fine 
buildings,  both  public  and  private  ; among  the  former 
are  the  University  of  Manitoba  and  St.  John’s  College. 
The  situation  is  low,  rendering  drainage  diflicult  and  ex- 
posing the  city  to  inundation. 

There  are  many  other  towns  growing  up  rapidly  in  important 
places  ; chief  of  these  is  Portage  la  Prairie  on  the  Assiniboine, 
where  several  factories  have  been  started.  Others  &re  Emerson, 
near  the  border,  on  Red  River:  St.  Boniface,  opposite  Winnipeg; 
Selkirk,  below  Winnipeg  on  the  Red  River;  and  Brandon  on 
the  Assiniboine,  west  of  Portage  la  Prairie. 


Fig.  59.— Indian  Encampment. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


1.  Extent. — The  boundaries  of  British  Columbia 
are — on  the  north,  the  parallel  of  60° ; on  the  west,  the 
Pacific  Ocean  and  the  frontier  of  the  United  States  Ter- 
ritory of  Alaska  ; on  the  south,  the  parallel  of  49° — the 
international  boundary ; — and  on  the  east,  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  meridian  of  120°.  Vancouver  Island 
extends  south  beyond  the  49th  parallel.  The  area  of 
the  province  is  341,305  square  miles. 

This  mountain  province  has  an  average  breadth  of 
about  400  miles,  the  mountain  mass  being  much  nar- 
rower than  it  is  farther  south ; beyond  the  fifty-sixth 
parallel  little  is  really  known  of  the  country. 

2.  Geological  Features. — There  are  four  chief 
ranges,  the  Rocky,  the  Gold,  the  Coast,  and  the  Van- 
couver mountains,  running  parallel  in  a north-west  and 
south-east  direction.  In  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  lofti- 
est peaks  are  in  the  southern  portion;  the  highest,  Mount 
Murchison,  near  the  parallel  of  52°,  has  an  elevation  of 
about  13,500  feet.  Glaciers  are  met  with  among  these 
higher  summits.  Passes  through  narrow  valleys  are 


numerous  and  of  various  elevations,  from  2,000  feet  at 
the  Peace  River  Valley  in  the  north,  to  7,100  at  the 
South  Kootenay  pass  in  the  south  ; the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railroad  crosses  by  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  5,300  feet 
high.  The  strata  of  this  region  are  almost  wholly  of  lime- 
stone of  the  later  Palaeozoic  times. 

Between  this  range  and  the  Gold  range  lies  a long, 
straight,  and  wide  valley,  known  to  extend  from  the 
international  boundary  fully  seven  hundred  miles  north- 
ward. 

The  mountains  composing  the  Gold  series  consist  of 
several  subordinate  ranges — the  Purcell,  Selkirk,  and 
Columbia  toward  the  south,  and  the  Cariboo  toward  the 
north.  Some  of  the  peaks  are  over  8,000  feet  high.  A 
very  large  portion  of  the  region,  regarded  as  the  oldest  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  group,  is  composed  of  crystalline 
rocks  with  areas  of  granite. 

W estward  to  the  Coast  ranges — often,  but  improperly, 
called  the  Cascade  mountains — extends  a plateau  aver- 
aging a hundred  miles  in  width,  and  having  a mean 
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elevation  of  about  3,500  feet,  but  descending  to  the  sea 
in  its  south-western  part.  In  places  it  is  nearly  level 
and  uniform  in  character,  but  usually  it  is  rugged  and 
hilly.  It  contains  the  chief  pasture  and  agricultural 
lands  of  the  province.  Trappean  and  other  volcanic 
rocks  cover  much  of  this  district. 

To  the  west  of  this  plateau  are  the  rugged  Coast 
ranges,  composed  mainly  of  crystalline  and  granitic 
rocks,  some  of  the  peaks  reaching  an  elevation  of  9,000 
feet.  Glaciers  are  found  among  them,  especially  in  the 
north.  As  these  mountains  descend  to  the  water,  very 
numerous  and  deep  narrow  inlets  are  met  with. 

The  Vancouver  range,  extending  through  Vancouver 
and  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  is  a detached,  water-sur- 
rounded subsidiary  range  of  the  great  system  of  the 
mainland,  the  highest  elevation  being  about  7,500  feet ; 
these  islands  are  therefore  quite  elevated  in  character, 
though  considerable  areas  are  plateaus.  As  on  the  main- 
land, the  shores  are  everywhere  indented  with  narrow, 
deep  reaches  of  water  bordered  by  perpendicular  walls  of 
rock  of  a dizzy  height. 

3.  Minerals. — The  mineral  wealth  of  the  province, 
as  yet  in  a great  measure  undeveloped,  forms  its  chief 


Fig.  61.— Gold  Washing. 


resource,  and  is  the  centre  around  which  the  main  in- 
dustries cluster.  Gold  is  found  throughout  the  province, 
the  main  belt  of  auriferous  rock  running  just  inside 


the  Rocky  Mountains  and  including  the  districts  known 
as  Kootenay,  Cariboo,  Omineca,  and  Cassiar.  From 
1858  to  1882  the  gold  produced  in  British  Columbia 
amounted  to  $46,685,334,  the  greatest  yield,  $3,745,850, 
being  in  1864. 

Coal  deposits,  important  both  in  extent  and  value, 
are  found  on  the  mainland  and  in  the  islands.  At  Nan- 
aimo is  found  bituminous  coal  of  a quality  specially 
adapted  for  ocean  steamships,  and  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  chief  market  for  it 
is  San  Francisco,  where  it  is  in  great  demand.  At  Co- 
mox,  still  further  north,  the  deposits  occupy  a wide  area. 
Large  fields  of  Lignite  exist  near  New  Westminster,  in 
the  Nicola  Valley,  and  along  the  North  Thompson  and 
Skeena  rivers.  Anthracite  coal  beds  are  found  in  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands.  Over  150,000  tons  of  coal  are  annu- 
ally exported. 

Iron  ore  in  great  masses  is  found  on  Texada  Island, 
situated  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  in  close  proximity  to 
the  chief  coal  mines.  Silver  has  been  found  near  Hope 
on  the  Fraser  River,  at  Yale,  and  in  other  localities. 
Copper  occurs  in  various  places  both  inland  and  on  the 
coast,  the  most  promising  lode  being  one  on  Howe 
Sound. 

4.  Outline. — Viewed  as  a whole,  British  Columbia 
is  compact  and  regular  in  outline  ; the  deep,  often  long, 
inlets  of  the  sea,  with  their  towering  perpendicular  walls, 
are  but  the  lower-lying  valleys,  or  gorges,  of  the  moun- 
tains, filled  with  sea- water;  while  their  counterparts,  high 
up  from  the  sea-level,  are  the  courses  of  rivers  or  the  beds 
of  lakes.  They  have  in  consequence  but  little  effect  on 
a general  view  of  the  outline  of  the  province. 

5.  Islands. — It  follows  from  the  above  facts  that 
islands,  peninsulas,  and  capes  are  innumerable.  Of  the 
former — V ancouver  being  regarded  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  province — the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  are  the 
largest — Graham,  Moresby,  and  Prevost  Islands  being 
the  chief  of  the  group.  They  are  little  known  as  yet,  but 
they  are  rugged,  deeply  indented  on  the  coast,  covered 
with  a dense  forest  growth  of  spruce,  hemlock,  and  yellow 
cedar;  they  have  a very  equable  climate,  snow  falling  on 
the  hills,  but  rarely  in  the  valleys  ; winter  is  a season  of 
almost  continuous  rain  and  wind.  Fish  of  all  kinds  are 
abundant;  while  coal  of  the  best  quality,  and  gold  and 
other  metals  are  known  to  exist.  The  other  principal 
islands  are  not  yet  explored — Pitt,  Banks,  Princess 
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Royal.  Texada , to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser 
River,  has  coal  mines. 

6.  Coast  Waters. — These  are  as  numerous  as  the 
islands.  The  chief  ones  between  the  mainland  and  Van- 
couver Island  are  Queen  Charlotte  Sound  on  the  north, 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia  on  the  south-east,  and  Juan  de  Fuca 
Strait  on  the  south  ; Haro  Strait  lies  between  San  J uan 
Island  and  Vancouver.  Howe  Sound , 

Jervis  Inlet,  and  Bute  Inlet  are  the  chief 
arms  of  the  Strait  of  Georgia ; Hecate 
Strait  lies  between  the  mainland  and 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands  farther  north. 

7.  Rivers. — The  rivers  are  numerous, 
and  such  as  characterize  a mountain  region, 

— exceedingly  devious  in  their  course, 
often  interlacing  in  appearance  or  reality; 
bending  in  sharp  curves  arjound  the  ends 
of  ranges  of  hills,  or  cutting  their  way 
through  them  only  to  return  in  the  same 
direction  that  they  have  come ; winding 
between  banks  often  hundreds  of  feet  in 
perpendicular  height,  or  tumbling  in  falls 
over  cliffs;  forming  lakes  or  confined  to 
a narrow  channel,  through  which  they 
must  rush  wildly; — such  are  all  the  rivers 
of  British  Columbia. 

The  Fraser  starts  in  the  valley  west  of  the 
Rocky  range  in  latitude  53°,  follows  the  valley 
over  a hundred  miles  north-west,  sweeps  round 
the  end  of  the  Cariboo  mountains,  and  then 
runs  south  through  the  middle  of  the  central 
plateau  for  350  miles  or  more  to  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia;  its  chief  affluent,  the  Thompson, 
starts  in  the  southern  Cariboo  mountains  and 
runs  south-west.  The  Peace  starts  near  where 
the  Fraser  makes  its  curve,  and  runs  north 
into  a low-lying  and  fertile  region  near  the 
parallel  of  56°,  and  then  turns  east  and  passes 
down  the  mountains  to  flow  into  Athabasca 
Cake.  The  Columbia  starts  in  some  lakes 
about  latitude  50°,  in  the  same  valley  as  the 
eraser,  runs  north-west  for  over  150  miles, 
curves  sharply  to  the  south,  widens  out  into  a 
°ug  reach  known  as  the  Arrow  Lakes,  and 
crosses  into  the  United  States,  where  it  bends 
south-west  and  goes  on  to  the  Pacific.  The 
Kootenay  in  its  head-waters  overlaps  the  Colum- 
bw,  but  runs  south-east  till  the  end  of  the  Pur- 
cell  range  is  reached  in  the  United  States,  when 
it  curves  north  again,  widens  and  deepens  into  Kootenay  Lake, 
and  then  enters  the  Columbia.  In  the  north  is  the  Skeena ; far- 
ther north,  the  Stickeen  flows  into  Sumner  Strait,  above  Fort 
Wrangel,  in  Alaska. 

8.  Lakes  are  innumerable,  and  of  true  mountain 
character — long,  narrow,  often  also  very  irregular  in 


outline,  and  frequently  very  deep.  Besides  those  named 
above  the  principal  are  Okanagan,  discharging  by  a river 
of  the  same  name  into  the  Columbia,  and  Shushwap  in 
the  south ; Stuart,  Tacla,  and  Babine  in  the  north. 

9.  Climate. — With  its  southern  part  situated  nearly 
five  hundred  miles  farther  north  than  the  southern  point 
of  Ontario,  and  extending  over  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  still  further  north,  British  Colum- 
bia lies  wholly  within  the  cold  temperate 
zone,  its  northern  portion  entering  the 
sub- Arctic  zone  ; in  addition  to  this  the 
greater  part,  exclusive  of  mountain  peaks, 
is  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  Such  conditions  would  imply  a 
rigorous  climate.  But  one  of  the  great- 
est agents  in  modifying  the  effects  of  ele- 
vation and  of  distance  from  the  region  of 
a perpendicular  sun — oceanic  winds  from 
the  tropics — produces  here  some  of  its 
most  marked  effects ; and  the  varied  char- 
acter of  the  physical  features  makes  a 
climate  of  equally  varied  character. 

At  Esquimalt,  Vancouver  Island,  where  the 
elevation  is  but  slight,  in  the  years  1874  and 
1876  the  lowest  temperature  recorded  was  8q 
(Fahrenheit),  the  ordinary  lowest  temperature 
being  about  20°,  the  highest,  83° ; at  New  West- 
minster, farther  inland,  the  lowest  was  7°,  the 
highest,  92°;  in  the  interior  on  the  central  pla- 
teau of  the  Thompson  River,  in  about  latitude 
50°5,  (760  feet  above  the  sea)  the  lowest  in  1874 
was  - 29°,  the  highest,  98°,  This  latter,  with 
some  local  variations,  indicates  the  general 
climate  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Province. 

Within  the  same  periods  the  rainfall  at 
Esquimalt  ranged  from  17.65  inches  in  1874 
to  33.42  inches  in  1875  ; at  New  Westminster, 
in  six  years  the  mean  (rain  and  melted  snow) 
was  59.66  inches ; at  Thompson  River  in  1875 
it  was  only  11.84  inches,  including  melted  snow. 
The  dryness  of  the  interior  is  due  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Coast  Ranges ; the  ranges  far- 
ther east  are  wet  at  their  summits  on  the 
western  side,  but  dry  elsewhere.  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Province  moisture  is  generally 
prevalent;  it  is  excessive  everywhere  on  the 
coast.  In  general  the  temperature  resembles 
that  of  eastern  Canada,  though  the  south- 
western district  is  decidedly  warmer,  especially 
in  Vancouver  Island.  (See  Part  I.  “ Atmos- 
phere,” secs.  27-29;  and  Part  II.  ‘‘North 
America,”  sec.  13). 

10.  Vegetation.  — Forest  growth  is  luxuriant  wher- 
ever there  is  abundant  moisture.  The  characteristic  tree 
is  the  huge  Douglas  pine,  often  reaching  800  feet  in 
height  and  measuring  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  and 
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growing  in  dense,  dark  forests — a tree  exceedingly  valu- 
able for  masts,  owing  to  its  toughness ; the  Menzies  'pine 
is  also  very  large.  Besides  several  other  varieties  of 
pine — red,  white , and pitch  pine, — there  are  the  red  cedar, 
often  150  feet  high,  and  15  in  diameter ; the  yellow 
cedar , tamarack,  and  maple  ; the  yew,  with  wood  of  rose 
color ; the  arbutus,  close-grained  and  heavy,  like  box- 
wood ; and  the  oak,  of  large  size.  Many  others  are  found, 
more  or  less  valuable,  some  being  confined  to  the  coast 
alone.  In  the  plateau  regions  forest  growth  is  sparse ; 
the  country  is  a “rolling  prairie,”  covered  with  grass 
and  affording  excellent  pasture. 

All  the  grains  of  eastern  Canada  grow  and  yield  fine 
crops. 

11.  Industries. — Mining  is  as  yet  the  chief  industry 
of  the  Province,  but  it  is  only  now  that  gold  is  being 
sought  for  in  the  rock  itself  rather  than  in  the  alluvial 
deposits. 

The  Fisheries  of  British  Columbia  are  among  the  richest  in 
the  world,  and  form  the  second  great  industry  of  the  Province. 
All  the  gulfs,  bays,  rivers,  and  lakes  swarm  with  fish,  Chief 
among  these,  and  forming  almost  the  only  export  in  fish,  are  the 
salmon,  for  which  the  Fraser  is  famous.  On  this  river  especi- 
ally, and  all  along  the  coast,  canning  establishments  are  located, 
which  afford  employment  for  a considerable  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  1883  the  value  of  the  fisheries  was  given  a $1,644,645. 
Other  varieties  offish  are  the  oolachan,  or  candle  fish,  herring 
cod,  bass,  flounder,  skate,  sole,  halibut,  and  sturgeon.  Great 
numbers  of  seals  are  annually  caught  off  the  coast.  Oysters 
are  found,  though  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  whale  fishery  is 
carried  on  to  some  extent. 

Lumbering,  though  capable  of  great  development, 
is  in  its  infancy  ; considerable  quantities  of  timber,  as 
logs  and  masts,  are  exported  annually,  some  going  even 
to  Australia. 

Agriculture. — The  rugged  and  mountainous  charac- 
ter of  the  country  makes  the  agricultural  areas  compara- 
tively small,  far  removed  from  each  other,  and  difficult 
of  access;  the  principal  are  the  New  Westminster  dis- 
trict, the  river  valleys  of  the  interior,  and  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands.  In  the  first,  as  well  as  in  Vancouver  Island, 
fruits  grow  to  perfection.  The  valleys  are  covered  with 
tall  grass,  and  afford  excellent  ranges  for  cattle.  In 
some  parts  of  the  southern  interior  irrigation  is  necessary. 
Through  the  diversity  in  soil  and  climate  every  fruit, 
cereal,  vegetable,  and  flower  peculiar  to  the  temperate 
zone,  can  be  grown  in  some  region  or  another.  There  is 
as  yet  a lack  of  local  markets  and  of  shipping  facilities. 

In  the  Peace  Piver  region,  though  far  north,  there  is 
a great  extent  of  fine  agricultural  land  ; summer  frosts, 
however,  may  do  some  damage  at  times. 


There  is  but  little  manufacturing , except  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preserving  of  fish  and  the  preparation  of 
lumber. 

12.  Trade. — The  articles  exported  are  gold,  coal,  fish 
and  fish  oils,  furs,  skins,  and  lumber. 

13.  Kducation  is  as  carefully  provided  for  as  in 
eastern  Canada,  and  in  much  the  same  way. 

14.  Inhabitants. — The  population  is  about  60,000, 
and  is  of  a mixed  character,  as  in  the  other  provinces ; 
but  there  is  also  a large  number  of  Chinese.  The 
Indians  are  numerous,  but  of  a more  peaceful  and  in- 
dustrious character  than  those  of  the  east.  The  coast 
Indians,  many  of  whom  are  in  the  employ  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  fish-canning  and  oil-extracting  establishments,- 
live  almost  altogether  on  fish.  They  are  essentially 
maritime  in  their  habits,  and  are  skilled  and  fearless 
in  the  management  of  their  well-built  canoes.  They 
live  in  independent  village  communities,  often  differing 
in  dialect  and  customs  from  neighboring  villages. 

15.  Commercial  Routes. — 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  will  aid  greatly  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  province ; it  is  the  only  commercial  route  to  the 
east.  From  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass,  through  which  it  crosses 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  its  route  lies  across  the  Selkirk  and  Gold 
ranges,  and  along  the  Thompson  and  Fraser  rivers,  to  Vancouver, 
near  the  entrance  to  Burrard  Inlet. 

16.  Cities  and  Towns.  — Victoria , the  chief  city 
and  capital,  with  a population  of  5,925  in  1881  (present 
estimate  10,000),  is  a delightful  place,  and  occupies  a com- 
manding commercial  position  at  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Vancouver  Island. 

Esquimalt,  3J  miles  distant  from  Victoria,  possesses 
a magnificent  harbour,  and  is  the  naval  station  for  the 
British  fleet  in  the  North  Pacific.  Nanaimo,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Vancouver,  derives  its  importance  as  a ship- 
ping port  from  the  vast  deposits  of  bituminous  coal  in  the 
vicinity.  New  Westminster  on  the  Fraser  River,  the 
chief  town  on  the  maimand,  has  a population  of  nearly 
5,000.  It  is  the  market  of  a flourishing  agricultural 
district,  and  the  seat  of  a large  salmon-canning  industry. 
Burrard  Inlet, the  principal  harbour  of  the  mainland,  is 
the  chief  centre  of  the  lumber  trade.  Hope , Yale,  and 
Lytton  are  the  most  thriving  villages  in  the  interior. 
The  great  highway,  leading  north  from  Yale,  is  the  Yale- 
Cariboo  Wagon  Road,  over  400  miles  in  length;  it  ex- 
tends north  to  the  Cariboo  mines,  and  was  constructed 
at  a cost  of  over  $500,000. 
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1.  Position  and  Extent. — Newfoundland,*  the 

only  British  province  in  Northern  America  not  belonging 
to  the  Dominion  Confederation,  is  situated  between  the 
parallels  of  46°, 37'  and  51°,  39'  north  latitude,  and  the 
meridians  52°,  37',  and  59°,  25'  west  longitude.  Its 
greatest  length  from  Cape  Ray  to  Cape  Bald  is  317 
miles ; and  the  greatest  breadth  from  Cape  St.  Francis 
to  Cape  Ray  is  316  miles.  Its  area  is  about  42,000 
square  miles.  In  shape  a rude  isosceles  triangle  with  the 
broad  base  to  the  Atlantic  and  the  apex  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  this  island  is,  as  it  were,  a defence  to  the 
Gulf  from  the  storms  of  the  ocean,  and  a stepping  stone 
from  the  New  World  to  the  Old, — for  the  distance  from 
the  eastern  point  of  Newfoundland  to  Ireland  is  but 
1,640  miles.  * 

2.  Geological  Features. — Newfoundland  consti- 
tutes the  extreme  north-eastern  extension  of  the  Ap- 
palachian system  of  mountains,  the  valley  intervening 
between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  system  to  the  south-west 
being  below  the  sea-level  and  covered  with  water ; the 
direction  of  the  ridges,  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are 
but  little  over  two-thousand  feet,  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  system  in  general.  A continuous  ridge,  called  Long 
Range , extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  extremity  of  the 
northern  peninsula  ; another  skirts  the  shore  from  Cape 
Anguille,  north  of  Cape  Ray,  to  the  Humber ; a third 
ridge,  the  Middle  Range , crosses  from  Fortune  Bay  to 
Notre  Dame  Bay;  a fourth,  the  Black  River  Range , 
crosses  from  Placentia  Bay  to  the  western  side  of  Bona- 
vista  Bay,  while  in  the  Avalon  peninsula  there  are  two 
similar  parallel  ranges.  Soon  after  rising  from  the  waters 
to  the  south  the  island  reaches  its  highest  general  eleva- 
tion, varying  from  twelve  to  forty  miles  from  the  coast ; 
thence  the  dip  follows  the  direction  of  the  ranges.  The 
watersheds  are  formed  by  these  different  ridges 

Yery  little  is  yet  definitely  known  of  the  interior  of 
the  island  ; but  between  the  Long  and  the  Middle  ranges, 
and  again  to  the  east  of  the  latter,  there  is  an  extensive 
undulating  plateau  containing  a few  ranges  of  low  hills. 
In  addition  to  these  ranges  there  are  a great  number  of 
isolated  and  sharp-peaked  summits,  called  Tolls,  rising 
from  the  plateau,  some  of  them  reaching  2,000  feet  in 
height.  There  are  also  wide  areas  of  savanna  country — 

* Almost  the  only  pronunciation  heard  in  the  Maritime  provinces 
is  Newf’nland'. 


level,  meadow-like  tracts,  with  a soil  of  fine  black  mould, 
forming  rich  pasture  land  ; while  around  the  head  of 
every  inlet,  and  along  all  the  rivers  are  Considerable 
areas  of  excellent  agricultural  land.  The  Random  Sound 
island  and  district  in  Trinity  Bay  are  especially  fertile. 

The  strata  include  those  ordinarily  found  in  the  Appala- 
chians,— the  Palaeozoic  of  all  the  different  formations,  and  the 
Laurentian  The  latter  seem  to  cover  more  than  half  of  the 
island ; they  form  the  Long  Range,  the  south-west  of  the  island, 
the  Grand  Lake  region  and  north-central  part  generally,  and 
also  occur  in  the  south-east  of  the  island ; the  Huronian,  con- 
sisting here  largely  of  sandstones,  cover  a large  portion  of  the 
south-east,  including  most  of  the  Avalon  peninsula.  Silurian 
strata  are  also  largely  developed. 

Other  crystalline  rocks  (particularly  a species  called  serpen- 
tine), the  same  that  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  so 
important  for  their  minerals,  are  met  with  over  large  areas, — all 
along  the  western  and  northern  coasts,  and  between  White  and 
Bona  vista  Bays,  where  they  extend  far  inland,  and  occupy  nearly 
the  entire  basin  of  the  Gander  River,  including  the  peninsula  be- 
tween Bay  of  Exploits  and  Bonavista  Bay.  The  highly  impor- 
tant Carboniferous  rocks  are  found  over  a considerable  area  in 
the  south-west,  extending  between  Long  Range  and  the  sea  on 
the  west,  and  north-easterly  to  Grand  Lake. 

3.  Minerals. — As  in  the  Dominion,  the  mineral 
wealth  of  Newfoundland  is  neither  developed  nor  fully 
known  ; but  the  crystalline  and  other  rocks,  that  are  so 
prolific  in  economic  minerals  on  the  mainland,  are  believed 
to  be  equally  so  in  this  island.  As  yet  Copper  has  been 
the  only  mineral  mined,  and  although  the  working  of  this 
ore  is  still  in  its  infancy,  so  great  has  been  the  quantity 
exported,  that  Newfoundland  ranks  as  the  sixth  copper- 
producing  country  of  the  world;  between  1869  and  1879 
over  175,000  tons  of  ore  were  exported,  valued  at  about 
$4,675,000.  The  ore  exists  everywhere  in  the  serpentine 
rocks ; the  chief  mines  are  at  Tilt  Cove  and  Bett’s  Cove 
on  the  north-western  shore  of  Notre  Dame  Bay.  The 
copper  ore  has  hitherto  been  exported  to  Swansea  in 
Wales,  to  be  smelted  ; but  of  late  smelting  furnaces  have 
been  erected  at  Bett’s  Cove  for  the  extraction  of  the 
metal ; and  here  the  mining  is  of  a systematic,  thorough 
character.  The  amount  of  this  metal  in  Newfoundland 
seems  practically  inexhaustible. 

Lead  is  thought  to  exist  widely ; it  has  been  found 
in  the  Laurentian  and  most  of  the  Paloeozoic  rocks,  but 
has  not  as  yet  been  mined  to  any  considerable  extent. 
Mines  of  good  quality  exist  at  the  head  of  Placentia  Bay, 
and  north  of  St.  George’s  Bay  on  the  south-west. 

Iron  is  known  to  exist  in  the  Laurentian  regions  and 
elsewhere,  but  no  mines  have  been  opened ; gold  has  also 
been  found  ; nickel  has  been  mined  to  some  extent. 

“ Gypsum  is,  perhaps,  distributed  more  profusely  and  in 
greater  volume  in  the  Carboniferous  country  than  in  an}' 
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part  of  the  American  continent  of  the  same  extent.”  It 
is  especially  developed  around  St.  George’s  Bay. 

Coal . — The  Carboniferous  region  also  contains  bitum- 
inous (or  soft)  coal  in  workable  seams ; no  mines  have 
yet  been  opened,  but  from  the  appearances  presented 
in  the  exposure  of  one  seam  it  is  calculated  that  under- 
lying an  area  of  thirty-eight  square  miles  near  St.  George’s 
Bay,  there  are  about  55,000,000  chaldrons.  This  is  but 
one  of  the  many  seams  in  the  same  region.  Marble  of 
almost  every  shade  of  colour  is  found  on  both  the  east 
and  west  coasts ; granite  and  other  building  stone,  grind- 
stone and  whetstone-grits,  and  limestone  are  also  met  with 
abundantly. 

4.  Outline. — As  might  be  inferred,  the  outline  of 
Newfoundland  is  exceedingly  broken  ; the  gradual  sink- 
ing beneath  the  sea  of  the  numerous  mountain  ridges,  of 
necessity  gives  rise  to  a very  irregular,  tortuous  coast 
outline, — the  long  deep  valleys  become  bays  and  inlets  ; i 
the  ridges,  peninsulas  ; and  the  detached  hills  or  higher 
eminences  of  ridges  become  islands.  In  consequence,  ' 
the  coast  everywhere,  except  at  the  heads  of  the  inlets, 
is  rocky  and  forbidding,  often  presenting  high  walls  worn 
perpendicular  by  the  undermining  power  of  the  waves  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Of  the  Peninsulas,  the  two  most  important  are  the 
Northern  and  the  Avalon  peninsulas,  the  latter  joined  to 
the  other  part  of  the  island  by  a very  long,  narrow 
isthmus. 

The  Islands  are  numerous,  especially  on  the  eastern 
coast.  Belle  Isle,  a dreary,  barren  mass  of  rock  at  the 
north,  gives  its  name  to  the  strait  entering  the  Gulf. 

The  Capes  are  mainly  in  the  open  sea.  The  well-known 
Cape  Pace  is  a bold  headland  where  the  European  mail 
steamers  make  a call ; the  coast  is  very  uninviting  and 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks.  A strong  in- 
draught into  the  great  bays  exists,  and  also  an  irregu- 
lar current  and  undertow  caused  by  two  tidal  waves  that 
are  here  confluent;  St.  Mary  and  Pay  are  the  other 
capes  on  the  south,  the  latter  being  fifty  miles  from  Cape 
Breton  Island.  On  the  west  are  Anguille,- — a wild  coast 
stretching  from  Cape  Bay  to  this  point, — and  St.  George  ; 
on  the  north,  Norman  and  Bald ; on  the  east,  St.  John, 
Freels,  and  Spear — the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 

5.  Coast  "Waters. — The  inlets  of  the  sea  are  numer- 
ous and,  for  the  island  itself,  highly  important;  they 
modify  the  outline  very  markedly,  stretching  far  into 


the  land  ; and  more  important  still,  they  are  the  resort 
of  untold  multitudes  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  food 
fishes,  cod,  herring,  salmon,  and  lobsters. 


Fig.  63.— Drying  Codfish. 

The  chief  bays  on  the  south  are  St.  Mary’s,  having 
fine  salmon  fisheries,  with  a fertile  soil  on  the  coasts ; 
Placentia,  the  largest  of  the  coast  waters,  ninety  miles 
long  and  fifty-five  wide  at  the  mouth,  with  unsurpassed 
fisheries  of  cod,  salmon,  and  herring ; Fortune,  one  of  the 
principal  scenes  of  the  herring  fishery.  The  rest  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  island  has  a straight  shore,  indented 
with  innumerable  harbours  and  narrow  inlets.  On  the 
west  the  bays  are  St.  George’s,  around  its  shores  being 
some  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  in  the  island,  but  almost 
without  human  inhabitant ; Bay  of  Islands,  with  three 
branches,  having  very  valuable  winter  herring  fisheries. 
In  the  east  the  bays  are  Hare,  almost  girdled  with  lofty 
hills ; White  ; Notre  Dame,  a magnificent  sheet  of  water 
over  fifty  miles  wide  and  eighty  long,  the  whole  coast  of 
which  for  many  miles  inland  being  covered  with  mining 
grants  and  licences  for  digging  copper  ; Bonavista,  with 
numerous  fertile  islands  ; Trinity  ; Conception,  the  most 
important  commercially  of  all  the  bays,  having  around 
its  shores  a much  larger  population  than  exists  around 
any  other  bay;  Strait  of  Belleisle,  between  the  island 
and  Labrador,  its  narrowest  place  being  about  twelve 
miles  wide.  This  strait  never  freezes  over. 
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6.  The  Banks  of  Newfoundland. — “The  remarkable  sub- 
marine plains  at  some  distance  (a  hundred  miles),  from  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland,  where  the  finest  codfish  are  taken, 
and  where  they  are  most  abundant,  are  not,  as  was  long  be- 
lieved, masses  of  sand  borne  thither  by  the  Gulf  Stream  and 
the  River  St.  Lawrence.  They  form  a rocky  submarine  plateau, 
whose  eastern  and  southern  borders  descend  steeply  to  a great 
depth.  The  Grand  Bank  extends  over  fully  nine  degrees  of 
latitude  from  north  to  south ; from  west  to  east  it  covers  in 
some  places  five  degrees.  The  depth  of  water  varies  from  fifty 
to  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet.  Beyond  the  Grand  Bank  to 
the  eastward  lies  the  Outer,  or  False  Bank,  upon  which  the  sea 
is  from  six  hundred  to  nine  hundred  feet  in  depth.  To  the 
west  there  are  several  smaller  banks.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
Great  Bank  soundings  have  shown  a depth  of  nine  thousand 
feet;  the  depth  around  the  bank  is  from  ten  thousand  to  fifteen 
thousand  feet.  The  water  on  the  bank  is  not  warmer  than  that 
surrounding  it  at  a depth  of  three  hundred  to  six  thousand  feet, 
namely,  39°.2  to  42°.8.  The  fishing  grounds  do  not  extend  over 
the  whole  bank,  but  have  an  extent  of  about  two  hundred  miles 
in  length  and  sixty-seven  miles  in  breadth.  For  nearly  four 
hundred  years  this  4 cod  meadow  ’ has  been  fished  by  large 
fleets  of  various  nations  without  showing  any  decrease  in  pro- 
ductiveness. The  cod  taken  on  the*  Banks  is  larger  and  finer  in 
quality  than  the  fish  taken  along  the  shores  of  the  Island  or  of 
Labrador.”* 

7.  Rivers. — Newfoundland  has  numerous  rivers  flow- 
ing in  the  valleys  between  the  ridges  of  hills ; but  few 
are  of  any  considerable  length  ; two  or  three,  however, 
are  quite  large.  The  Exploits  River  starts  near  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  island,  twelve  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  runs  north-easterly  to  the  Bay  of  Exploits,  two 
hundred  miles  distant ; for  fourteen  miles  in  its  lower 
course  it  is  a large  river  varying  from  a mile  in  width 
at  its  mouth  to  half  a mile  farther  inland  ; it  has  several 
waterfalls,  the  Grand  Falls,  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
the  mouth,  being  particularly  fine.  The  river  abounds  in 
excellent  salmon.  The  Humber , issuing  from  Deer  Lake, 
is  the  next  largest  river  and  is  of  a true  Laurentian  type. 
At  certain  points  in  its  course  perpendicular  rocks, 
several  hundred  feet  high,  spring  from  the  deepest  water. 
It  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Islands. 

The  Gander  rises  near  the  southern  coast,  and  after 
passing  through  a lake  of  the  same  name  enters  Gander 
Bay.  The  Codroy  in  the  south-west  is  a small  stream, 
but  flows  through  a valley  containing  the  finest  land  in 
the  Island. 

8.  Lakes. — Lakes  are  so  numerous  that,  were  the 
island  mapped  out  in  detail,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whole  surface  would  probably  be  represented  by  water. 
From  the  top  of  some  of  the  highest  hills  from  sixty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ponds  and  lakes  have  been  counted. 
The  largest  lakes  are  all  exceedingly  narrow,  and  for 

* Hatton  and  Harvey’s  “ Newfoundland,”  1883. 


the  most  part  are  merely  expansions  of  the  rivers  on 
whose  course  they  lie. 

Grand  Lake,  fifty-six  miles  long,  is  the  largest  in  the  Island; 
its  surface  is  only  fifty  feet  above  sea  level,  but  its  deepest 
portion  is  over  three  hundred  feet  below  sea  level.  Its  waters 
pass  off  into  the  Humber. 

Red  Indian  Lake,  on  the  course  of  the  Exploits  River,  is 
thirty-seven  miles  long,  and  from  half  a mile  to  three  miles 
wide.  Great  Gander  Lake  has  a breadth  of  only  two  miles,  and 
Deer  Lake,  on  the  course  of  the  Humber,  is  only  ten  feet  above 
high  tide  level. 

9.  Climate. — The  climate  of  Newfoundland  is  in- 
sular, not  exposed  to  so  great  extremes  as  a continental 
climate,  and  in  addition  having  some  peculiar  features  of 
its  own.  The  thermometer  rarely  sinks  below  zero  in 
winter,  or  rises  beyond  eighty  in  summer.  The  Arctic 
current  that  passes  down  the  eastern  coast,  produces  a 
chilling  effect  that  is  unknown  on  the  west  coast ; the 
icebergs  that  come  with  this  current  in  spring  and  early 
summer  still  further  lower  the  temperature.  As  in  all 
northern  maritime  countries,  the  moisture-laden  atmos- 
phere makes  the  cold  more  keenly  felt  than  does  a dry 
atmosphere,  even  though  the  cold  of  the  latter  is  much 
greater. 

At  St.  John’s  the  mean  temperature  from  1857  to  1864  was 
41°. 2 (Fahrenheit);  the  maximum  temperature  83° ; the  mini- 
mum 7° ; the  mean  temperature  of  Toronto  is  some  three  de- 
grees higher.  But  St.  John’s  is  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the 
Arctic  current.  At  St.  George  Bay,  in  1874,  the  mean  was  43°. 8. 
the  lowest  15° ; at  Toronto  44°. 3,  the  lowest  7°. 5.  Winter  begins 
and  ends  much  at  the  same  time  as  in  southern  Ontario,  but 
the  frost  does  not  penetrate  so  deeply,  nor  is  the  snow-fall  so 
great ; the  air,  however,  is  less  clear,  and  high  winds  are  much 
more  common  than  in  Ontario,  though  these  do  not  extend  far 
out  to  sea.  The  fall  is  especially  fine  and  is  much  longer  than 
on  the  continent,  but  as  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  springs  are  late. 
The  climate  of  the  west  coast  is  much  better  in  every  way  than 
that  of  the  east. 

The  moisture  is  not  excessive;  including  melted  snow,  the 
average  annual  fall  is  58.30  inches.  During  a portion  of  the 
year,  summer  especially,  fog  is  very  common  on  the  Banks  and 
on  the  coast  ; but  only  when  the  southerly  Or  south-easterly 
winds  blow,  does  the  fog  roll  in  on  the  land,  or  penetrate 
beyond  a few  miles  inland  ; often  too,  while  the  sea  is  shroud- 
ed in  fog,  the  whole  island  is  clear.* 

10.  Vegetation. — All  the  northern  trees — pine, 
tamarack , spruce , birch,  and  others — are  found,  often  in 
dense  forests,  along  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and  at  the 
head  of  all  the  bays  ; oak,  beech,  maple,  chestnut,  and 
walnut  are  not  found.  Wild  flowers  and  plants  are  of 
much  the  same  kind  as  in  southern  Quebec  and  Ontario  ; 
grasses  are  luxuriant ; all  the  garden  vegetables  thrive 
well;  fruit, — apples , pears , and  plums , — do  not  grow 


* Sea-fog  is  not  injurious  to  health,  rather  the  reverse  ; it  never  con- 
tains noxious  gases  as  does  the  land-generated  fog. 
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well  on  the  exposed  eastern  part  of  the  island.  Of  the 
food  grains,  barley  and  oats  do  well  everywhere,  hut 
wheat  does  not  seem  to  thrive  in  the  east  or  south ; what 
the  west  and  interior  will  do  has  yet  to  be  shown. 

11.  Animals.—  Wild  fowl  of  all  kinds,  both  of  the 
water  and  of  the  land,  abound  in  Newfoundland. 
The  caribou,  or  reindeer,  are  very  numerous  ; their  feed- 
ing grounds  are  mainly  the  “barrens,” — open,  stony 
ground  covered  with  low  vegetation,  found  near  Grand 
Lake  especially,  — and  the  moss  and  lichen-covered 
savannas  of  the  interior.  They  migrate  to  the  south 
during  the  winter.  Bears  and  wolves  are  very  scarce  ; 
there  are  said  to  be  no  moose ; reptiles  and  noxious 
animals  are  unknown. 

The  famous  Newfoundland  dogs  have  nearly  all  disap- 
peared ; very  few  fine  specimens  are  to  be  met  with. 

12.  Industries. — The  great  industry  of  Newfound- 
land is  the  Fisheries,  the  annual  value  being  $8,000,000, 
four-fifths  of  the  whole  value  being  derived  from  the  God- 
fishery . 

No  other  country  in  the  world  approaches  this  enor- 
mous yield  in  the  cod-fishery;  Norway  comes  second,  and 
Canada  third. 

The  people  of  Newfoundland  generally  fish  near  the  shore  in 
open  boats,  or  on  the  Labrador  coast ; very  few  engage  in 
“ banking,”  although  it  is  much  more  remunerative,  the  outfit, 
however,  is  more  expensive.  As  in  New  Brunswick,  the  fish- 
ermen are  slow  to  adopt  new  and  improved  methods  in  their 
work.  The  Bank  fisheries  are  now  prosecuted  chiefly  by  the 
Americans,  French,  and  Nova  Scotians. 

The  water  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,  at  times  ice-laden,  flows 
down  past  Labrador,  surrounds  Newfoundland,  fills  the  Gulf, 
and  bathes  the  eastern  shore  of  America  as  far  as  Cape 
Hatteras.  “ These  icy  waters  swarm  with  minute  forms  of 
life  constituting  in  many  places  a vast  ocean  of  living  slime ; 
and  the  all-pervading  life  which  exists  there,  affords  the  true 
solution  of  the  problem  which  has  so  often  presented  itself  to 
those  engaged  in  the  great  fisheries — where  the  food  comesfrom 
that  gives  sustenance  to  the  countless  millions  of  fish  which 
swarm  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  and  in 
Dominion  and  Unites  States’  waters,  or  wherever  the  Arctic 
current  exerts  an  active  influence.”  In  the  Arctic  seas  the 
waters  are  characterized  by  a variety  of  colours,  and  it  is  found 
that  if  a fine  insect  net  be  towed  after  a ship  it  becomes  covered 
with  a film  of  green  in  green  water,  and  with  a film  of  brown  in 
brown  water.  “ It  is  a living  slime,  and  where  it  abounds  there 
are  also  to  be  found  swarms  of  minute  crustaceans  ( i . e.  shell- 
fish) which  feed  on  the  slime,  and  in  their  turn  become  the  food 
of  larger  animals.”*  These  films  are  diatoms.  (See  Part  I. 
“ Organic  Life,”  sec.  8.) 

The  cod  appears  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  early  in  June, 
preceded  by  the  caplin  on  which  it  feeds, — beautiful  little  fish 
with  which  the  waters  of  the  coast  are  alive  for  two  months, 
and  of  which  myriads  are  taken  to  be  used  as  bait  or  as  manure 
for  land  ; the  caplin  on  its  departure  is  succeeded  by  the  squid, 

* Hatton  and  Harvey’s  “Newfoundland.” 


or  cuttlefish,  and  this  by  the  herring,  late  in  September,  on  both 
of  which  the  cod  feeds  until  it  retires  to  deep  water  early  in 
November,  when  the  fishing  season  ends. 

The  Seal  fishery  follows  next  in  importance.  The  num- 
ber of  seals  taken  varies  considerably  from  year  to  year, 
much  depending  upon  the  state  of  the  weather  in  the 
sealing  season,  this  being  during  the  months  of  March  and 
April.  The  fishing  grounds  are  off  the  coast  of  Labrador, 
off  north-eastern  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence. 

The  young  seals  are  born  on  the  floating  ice  about  the  middle 
of  February,  and  being  fed  by  the  mothers,  they  are  in  good 
condition  by  the  middle  of  March  ; about  the  first  of  April  they 
take  to  the  water.  Before  this  occurs  the  seals  are  easily 
slaughtered  with  clubs  by  the  crews  of  the  vessels  hunting  them; 
after  that  time  other  and  more  difficult  methods  of  capture  have 
to  be  resorted  to.  Seal  fishing  is  a rough,  dangerous  employ- 
ment ; the  vessels  are  sometimes  crushed  by  the  ice,  or  driven 
by  the  fierce  spring  storms  away  from  the  ice-fields,  and  the 
hunters  that  are  still  on  the  ice,  are  left  to  perish. 


Fig.  64.— Killing  Seal. 


The  Herring  fishery  is  very  important.  Beside  the 
fish  exported,  vast  numbers  are  used  as  bait  in  the  cod- 
fishery.  The  chief  centres  of  this  fishery  are  Labrador, 
Bonne  Bay,  Bay  of  Islands,  St.  George’s  Bay,  and  For- 
tune Bay. 

The  Exploits  River  is  the  chief  centre  of  the  Salmon 
fishery,  though  the  fish  are  found  in  all  the  rivers. 

Lobsters  fishery  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  salmon 
fishery.  (See  Append.  I.,  u.) 

Mining. — Copper  alone  is  mined;  in  1881,  ore  to  the 
i value  of  $596,000  was  exported. 
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The  Lumber  capabilities  are  not  developed  yet ; no  lumber  at 
all  having  been  exported,  but  a great  deal  imported. 

Agriculture , until  within  late  years,  was  systematically  dis- 
couraged by  the  great  fish  merchants  of  England,  and  con- 
sequently only  slight  clearings  existed  around  the  villages.  At 
present  attention  is  being  seriously  turned  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  land,  and  surveys  are  being  made  and  roads  constructed 
with  a view  of  opening  up  agricultural  lands,  for  the  fisheries 
cannot  support  the  increasing  population. 

The  Manufactures  are  but  few  and  are  wholly  domestic,  con- 
sisting of  boots  and  shoes,  furniture,  some  machinery,  tobacco, 
twine,  nets,  ropes,  and  leather, — all  at  St.  John’s. 

13.  The  Trade  of  Newfoundland  consists  in  exports 
of  the  products  of  the  fisheries  and  of  the  copper  mines, 
and  in  imports  of  breadstufis,  meats,  clothing,  and  manu- 
factured goods. 

Great  Britain  and  Brazil  take  each  about  a third  of 
the  exports ; Portugal  tak^s  a large  amount,  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  the  .West  Indies  being  the 
next  best  customers.  See  Append.  I.  [to). 

14.  Routes.— A railroad  extends  from  St.  John’s  to  Tilt 
Cove ; another  is  projected  to  Hawke  Bay  on  the  north-west, 
with  a branch  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  a third  to  near  Cape 
Anguille  to  connect  by  means  of  a ferry  fifty  miles  wide,  with 
a railroad  in  Cape  Breton ; by  this  means  the  sea-voyage  to 
Europe  will  be  greatly  shortened.  t 

15.  Cities  and  Towns. — St.  John’s,  the  capital, 
(population  30,000)  is  situated  on  a harbor  of  the  same 
name,  opening  to  the  Atlantic.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbor  is  very  narrow,  and  between  hills,  often  perpen- 
dicular, six  hundred  feet  high.  The  harbor — one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  the  world — is  nearly  land-locked  ; it  is 
a mile  long,  and  a half  a mile  wide,  the  water  being  from 
fifty  to  sixty  feet  deep.  A fine  graving  dock  has  lately 
been  erected,  capable  of  holding  the  largest  vessels. 

St.  John’s  is  a “ fish  city”  as  Ottawa  is  a “lumber  city,” 
almost  the  sole  export  being  fish.  Of  late  years  many 
fine  buildings  have  been  erected  in  it.  The  manufac- 
tures of  the  island  are  confined  to  this  place. 

Harbor  Grace  (pop.  8,000)  on  Conception  Bay,  is  a thriving, 
active  town,  with  a good  deal  of  trade.  Bonavista  on  the  bay  of 
the  same  name,  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  island. 
Heart's  Content , on  Trinity  Bay,  is  the  landing  place  of  the 
Atlantic  cables.  On  the  shores  of  the  different  bays  there  are 
a number  of  little  towns  varying  in  population  from  500  to 
1,500. 

16.  Inhabitants. — The  total  population  is  about 
185,000,  consisting  of  Irish  and  English  and  their  de- 
scendants. The  people  are  all  settled  on  the  coast. 

The  Indians,  who  inhabited  the  island  in  large  num- 
bers when  first  discovered,  have  all  disappeared. 

17.  Education  is  provided  for  by  means  of  Public 
Schools.  High  Schools  have  yet  to  be  established. 


The  Government  is  like  that  of  Canada. 

18.  French  Territory. — South  of  Newfoundland 
the  French  own  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon  ; 
these  islands  are  very  valuable  as  fishing  stations,  and  as 
a centre  of  extensive  trade  with  Newfoundland  and 
eastern  Canada. 

By  different  treaties  the  French  have  been  granted 
concurrent  rights  with  British  subjects  in  the  fisheries  on 
the  west  and  north-east  coasts  of  Newfoundland  from 
Cape  Ray  around  to  Cape  St.  John,  a region  known  as 
the  French  Shore.  No  territorial  rights  have  been 
granted. 

LABRADOR. 

1.  Extent  and  Character. — Labrador  comprises  the 
body  of  land  surrounded  by  the  the  Strait  of  Belleisle, 
the  Atlantic,  Hudson  Strait  and  Bay  as  far  as  Rupert 
River ; on  the  south  the  boundaries  are  Rupert,  Mis- 
tassini, and  Betsiamites  Rivers.  Newfoundland  has  jur- 
isdiction over  the  eastern  part,  enclosed  approximately 
by  the  meridian  of  65°,  the  parallel  of  52°  as  far  east  as 
a line  drawn  directly  north  from  Blanc  Sablon  (in  Strait 
of  Belleisle).  The  territory  to  the  south  belongs  chiefly  to 
Quebec ; all  the  rest  is  the  North-East  Territory  of  the 
Dominion.  It  contains  about  425,000  square  miles. 

Little  is  known  of  the  country  beyond  the  coast.  It 
is  in  the  main  a rugged  Laurentian  region,  with  bold, 
rocky,  treeless  shores,  east  and  north,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  the  west,  except  the  southern  portion.  The  in- 
terior is  a plateau  from  1,500  to  2,500  feet  high,  some 
mountain  peaks  reaching  a height  of  4,000  feet. 

Minerals  are  known  to  exist,  but  no  mining  has  taken  place. 
One  beautiful  mineral  is  widely  found — the  labradorite,  a kind 
of  felspar  with  exquisite  play  of  colors. 

The  east  coast  has  innumerable  little  indentations,  and  one 
deep  one,  Hamilton  Inlet,  150  miles  long  ; Ungava  Bay  lies  on  the 
north,  an*  expansion  of  Hudson  Strait. 

There  are  some  rivers,  but  their  character  is  but  little  known 
— the  Rupert  and  East  Main  being  the  chief  ones  known  ; they 
are  all  of  the  characteristic  Laurentian  type.  Lake  Mistassini , 
drained  by  the  Bupert  River,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  the 
lakes. 

2.  Climate. — The  climate  is  exceedingly  severe,  snow  lasting 
till  June.  In  summer  the  thermometer  sometimes  marks  75°, 
but  spirits  freeze  in  the  intense  cold  of  winter.  Only  a few 
hardy  vegetables  can  be  grown  in  the  eastern  part ; early  frosts 
are  severe ; in  the  south-west  the  climate  is  more  moderate,  and 
some  grain,  it  is  said,  can  be  raised. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  forest  land  in  the  south-west  and  all 
along  Hamilton  Inlet. 
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Animal  life  seems  to  be  abundant — white  and  other 
bears,  reindeer,  foxes,  wolves,  martens,  otters,  beavers, 
sables,  minks,  and  waterfowl  and  other  birds. 


Fig.  65.— Fur-Bearing  Animals. 


3.  Value. — Commercially  the  country  is  very  valu- 
able • the  wild  animals  of  the  land  furnish  furs,  and  the 
sea  supplies  inexhaustible  quantities  of  fish.  The  coast 
waters  form  one  of  the  great  fishing  regions  of  the  world, 
but  they  are  subject  to  violent  storms,  which  are  often 
attended  with  great  loss  of  life  among  the  fishermen. 

Newfoundland  fishermen,  and  very  often  their  fami- 
lies, go  to  Labrador  about  the  end  of  June,  and  remain 
there,  living  in  huts,  till  early  in  October.  But  Ameri- 
cans and  Nova  Scotians  also  frequent  the  coast  in  large 
numbers.  The  fish  taken  are  the  same  as  those  taken  in 
the  water-s  of  Newfoundland.  The  annual  value  of  the 
catch  is  over  $5,000,000. 

4.  Inhabitants. — The  inhabitants  of  the  south  shore, 
as  far  as  Blanc  Sablon,  are  of  French  origin,  nearly 
5,000  in  number  ; those  to  the  east  and  north  are  of 
British  origin,  mainly  English,  and  number  some  2,500 
souls.  They  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries  during  the 
summer,  and  in  hunting  during  the  winter;  in  the 
settlements  the  greater  number  are  in  the  employ  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  During  the  summer  a mail 


steamer  from  Newfoundland  visits  the  coast  every  fort- 
night. 

The  Indians,  (Montagnais,  Crees,  etc.,)  about  4,000  in 
number,  live  in  the  interior  ; they  have  almost  all  been 
in  a measure  christianized  by  Jesuit  missionaries. 

The  Eskimos,  who  number  about  1,700,  live  to  the 
north  of  Cape  Webeck ; they  are  expert  in  fishing,  catch- 
ing seals,  and  in  handling  their  canoes,  or  kayaks,  in  the 
rough  seas.  These  people  are  of  low  stature,  with  coarse 
features,  small  hands  and  feet,  and  black,  wiry  hair.  As 
a rule  they  live  in  underground  houses  till  some  time  in 
J anuary  ; then  they  abandon  these  for  their  dome-shaped 
houses  of  frozen  snow.  They  are  almost  all  under  the 
Christian  training  of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  who 
have  stations  at  Hopedale , Jfain,  Okkak,  and  Hebron. 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

1.  Extent. — In  shape  the  United  States  approaches  a paral- 
lelogram, the  general  compactness  and  regularity  being  broken 
only  by  the  Great  Lakes.  The  extreme  length  from  the 
eastern  point  of  Maine  on  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  longitude 
of  Cape  Flattery  on  the  Pacific,  is  nearly  2,800  miles,  The  ex- 
treme breadth  from  the  southern  point  of  Texas  to  the  parallel 
of  forty-nine,  is  about  1,600  miles.  The  area,  including  Alaska, 
is  given  as  3,602,990  square  miles,  or  about  that  of  Canada; 
the  inhabitable  area,  however,  is  much  greater  than  in  Canada. 
The  northern  boundary  coincides  with  the  southern  boundary 
of  Canada ; the  east,  west,  and  south-east  are  washed  by  the 
sea.  To  the  south-west  is  Mexico ; the  river  Rio  Grande  lies 
for  a considerable  distance  between  the  two  countries,  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  southern  boundary  being  an  imaginary 
line  running  irregularly  west  from  near  the  Organ  Mountains. 

2.  Physical  Character. — Physically,  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  forms  one  of  the  most  self-contained 
countries  in  the  world.  The  eastern  continental  axis  is 
almost  wholly  within  it,  and  the  grandest  and  most 
characteristic  development  of  the  western  axis  is  alto- 
gether so.  The  rivers,  with  hardly  an  exception,  begin 
and  end  within  its  bounds ; the  southern  tributaries  to 
the  Canadian  lakes  are  mere  brooks — the  watershed  is 
everywhere  near  the  boundary.  The  useful  minerals  are 
all  found  in  profusion.  The  climate  passes  from  the 
perpetual  summer  of  Florida  to  the  arctic  winters  of 
Maine.  The  productions  include  all  the  necessaries  and 
almost  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  from  the  oranges,  cotton 
and  sugar  of  the  tropical  South,  to  the  wheat,  wool  and 
fish  of  the  cold  North ; what  one  part  lacks  the  other 
supplies.  The  oceans  and  the  great  rivers  are  natural 
highways  for  national  intercourse.  The  varied  climate 
with  the  varied  productions  give  rise  to  diverse  industries, 
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and  the  productions  and  industries  of  one  section  have 
their  complements  in  the  productions  and  industries  of 
another.  Perhaps  China  and  India  are  the  only  other 
countries  that  naturally  need  so  little  material  assistance 
from  the  outside  world. 

3.  Physical  Features.  The  general  physical  characteristics, 
climate,  &c.,  have  been  referred  to  under  “ North  America  ” ; 
more  particular  reference  to  these  will  be  made  under  each  sub- 
division. 

4.  Minerals. — The  mineral  wealth  of  the  United 
States  is  exceedingly  great.  The  Coal  Measures  are 
estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  185,000  square  miles,  but 
the  workable  portion  of  this  “ probably  does  not  exceed 
120,000/’ 

The  carboniferous  coal  measures  include  several  de- 
tached areas  : The  north-eastern  are«i,  extending  from 
Newport  in  Rhode  Island  northward  into  Massachusetts  ; 
the  Alleghany  area , extending  from  New  York  and  Ohio 
to  Alabama,  having  the  greatest  development  in  Penn- 
sylvania : the  interior  area , including  the  central  part  of 
Michigan,  a great  deal  of  Illinois,  and  part  of  Indiana 
and  western  Kentucky,  and  a part  of  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Northern  Texas.  Other 
coal  areas  are  found  in  the  upper  Mesozoic  (Cretaceous) 
and  the  Tertiary  strata  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  es- 
pecially in  Colorado,  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

Pennsylvania  produces  all  the  anthracite,  and  nearly 
half  of  the  bituminous  coal ; Illinois  and  Ohio  each 
about  a third  as  much  of  the  latter  as  Pennsylvania ; 
Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  and  Iowa  being  the 
other  chief  coal-producing  states. 

Iron  is  very  widely  distributed,  twenty-three  of  the 
states  mining  it.  But  the  great  iron  producing  states 
are  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Missouri. 

Copper  is  just  as  widely  distributed  as  iron,  but  notin 
such  extensive  deposits  ; one  state,  Michigan,  furnishes 
nearly  five-sixths  of  the  whole  amount  mined  in  the 
country  ; Arizona,  Vermont,  North  Carolina,  Montana, 
and  California  follow  next  in  order  of  productiveness. 

Zinc  is  mined  mainly  in  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Virginia. 

Lead  is  abundant  in  the  region  including  eastern  Iowa 
and  Missouri,  and  north-western  Illinois.  California 
yields  nearly  half  of  the  Mercury  used  in  the  world. 

Twenty-two  states  yield  gold,  and  eighteen  silver;  of 
the  gold,  California  in  1880  yielded  over  half  the  amount 


mined,  Nevada,  Dakota,  and  Colorado  being  the  next 
most  prolific  states.  Of  silver,  Colorado,  in  the  same 
year,  produced  over  two-fifths  of  the  quantity  mined, 
Nevada  nearly  a quarter,  Utah,  Montana,  Arizona,  and 
California  the  greater  part  of  the  rest.  Colorado,  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  are  the  great  mining  states  for  the 
precious  metals. 

5.  Farm  Products. — Great  and  important  as  are 
the  mineral  productions  of  the  United  States,  the  farm 
products  are  vastly  more  so.  Every  state  is  more  or  less 
engaged  in  agriculture  of  a kind  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances of  climate  and  soil. 

The  states  of  the  north-central  region — Illinois, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, — 
together  with  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  of  the 
Atlantic  region,  are  the  great  food  producing  states.  Of 
these  Illinois  takes  the  lead  in  the  production  of  Indian 
corn,  rye,  oats,  wheat,  and  live  stock.  Barley  is  raised 
to  the  greatest  extent  in  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  and  California,  the  last  raising  twice  as  much 
as  any  other  state,  and  ranking  sixth  in  the  production 
of  wheat. 


Fig.  66.— Rice  Fields. 


The  Rice  region  fringes  the  southern  waters,  beginning 
with  North  Carolina.  Of  the  states  in  this  region  South 
Carolina  produces  nearly  half  of  the  rice,  the  most  of  the 
remainder  coming  from  Georgia  and  Mississippi. 

The  Cotton  region  includes  the  rice  region,  but  extends 
farther  north,  into  southern  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
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Missouri;  these  states,  however,  produce  comparatively 
small  quantities.  Mississippi  produces  the  most,  but  is 
nearly  equalled  by  Georgia  and  Texas. 

The  Sugar  region  corresponds  with  the  rice  region  ex- 
cepting that  it  does  not  include  North  Carolina;  Louisiana, 
however,  yields  almost  all  the  sugar  and  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  molasses. 

Potatoes  are  abundant  everywhere  north  of  Maryland, 
— New  York  and  Pennsylvania  raising  the  most ; sweet 
potatoes  are  raised  but  to  a small  extent  in  the  northern 
districts,  New  Jersey  being  the  only  State  that  grows  in 
abundance  both  the  common  and  the  sweet  varieties. 

The  quantity  of  Tobacco  raised  is  inconceivably  great ; 
in  1880  it  amounted  to  nearly  473,000,000  pounds, 
every  state',  except  four  of  the  Pocky  Mountain  states, 
producing  it.  Of  this  vast  quantity  Kentucky  raised 
over  a third.  The  tobacco  region  lies  between  the  par- 
allels of  35°  and  40°. 

Stock  Raising  is  an  exceedingly  important  industry 
everywhere ; in  general  the  greatest  amount  of  the 
various  kinds  of  stock  is  found  in  the  leading  agricul- 
tural districts  ; while  Texas  and  the  prairie  states  rear 
the  greatest  number  of  beeves. 

In  the  production  of  W ool  Ohio  stands  first ; over 
25,000,000  pounds  were  raised  by  that  state  in  1880; 
California  stands  next,  followed  by  the  leading  northern 
agricultural  states. 

The  great  Dairy  States  are  in  the  north,  New  York 
far  surpassing  all  others  ; in  proportion  to  their  size  the 
New  England  States  produce  both  butter  and  cheese  in 
very  large  quantities  ; the  North-central  States,  in  this 
as  in  other  branches  of  farming,  take  a leading  position, 
California  and  Pennsylvania  nearly  equalling  them. 

6.  The  Forest  industry  is  of  great  magnitude; 
physical  conditions  of  climate  and  soil  largely  confine  it 
to  the  north-eastern  Central  States.  Nearly  a quarter 
of  the  sawn  products  of  the  forest  in  1880  came  from 
Michigan,  a quantity  far  exceeding  that  from  any  other 
state;  Pennsylvania,  the  next  in  order  of  production, 
manufactures  only  two-fifths  as  much.  The  other 
states  next  in  importance  in  this  industry  are  Wisconsin, 
New  York,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Maine,  and  Minnesota. 

7.  The  Fisheries  in  the  United  States  waters,  ex- 
cluding the  oyster  fishery,  though  very  valuable,  are 
much  inferior  to  those  in  Canadian  waters.  South  of 
New  Jersey,  fishery  is  carried  on  in  open  boats  only,  and 
is  comparatively  unimportant ; but  north  of  that  state, 


especially  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  by  far  the  most 
valuable  part  is  carried  on  by  well-equipped  vessels 
which  go  for  their  cargoes  to  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land, Labrador,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  open  sea.  In  the  east  the  coast  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  south-east  coast  of  Maine  are  the  finest  fishing 
grounds.  On  the  Pacific  coast,  including  Alaska,  the 
fishery  is  very  valuable,  but  except  in  the  case  of  salmon 
is  developed  but  little.  The  oyster  fishery  is  practically 
confined  to  the  coast  from  Connecticut  to  North  Caro- 
lina, the  most  prolific  region  by  far  being  the  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

8.  Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  the  United 
States  are  very  extensive,  and  exceedingly  varied  in 
character,  but  with  the  exception  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  articles  of  food  the  greater  part  are  produced 
in  the  Atlantic  States  from  Maine  to  Maryland.  Agri- 
cultural implements,  breadstuffs,  and  prepared  meats,  are 
manufactured  chiefly  in  the  leading  agricultural  states  of 
the  north-central  region,  and  in  some  of  the  Atlantic 
States ; manufactures  in  iron  come  from  those  states 
that  furnish  the  ore. 

9.  Shipping. — In  tonnage  of  vessels  the  United 
States  ranks  second  in  the  world,  the  amount  owned 
being  about  two-thirds  that  of  Great  Britain.  This  in- 
dustry for  some  years  past  has  been  declining ; the 
foreign  trade  is  mainly  carried  on  in  foreign  vessels, 
none,  however,  but  vessels  built  and  owned  at  home  are 
permitted  to  trade  between  port  and  port  of  the  United 
States.  In  1881  the  amount  of  shipping  owned  was 
somewhat  over  four  millions  of  tons. 

10.  Trade. — The  Trade  of  the  country,  import  and 
export,  though  very  great,  amounting  in  1882  to  nearly 
$1,458,000,000,  did  not,  in  that  year,  equal  half  that  of 
Great  Britain;  it  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Prance. 
Foremost,  as  regards  value,  in  the  list  of  articles  exported 
stand  wheat  and  flour,  and  then  follow  cotton,  tobacco, 
pickled  pork  and  hams,  butter  and  cheese.  Coal  oil  is 
also  largely  exported,  and  in  recent  years  manufactures 
of  cotton  have  been  sent  abroad  in  large  quantities. 
Considerably  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  exports  go 
to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  rest  being  taken 
chiefly  by  Canada,  France,  and  Germany. 

11.  Inhabitants. — The  census  of  1880  gives  the 
total  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  United  States  as 
50,442,066.  The  increase  has  been  very  rapid ; in  1870 
the  population  was  under  39,000,000, 
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According  to  the  last  census  nearly  7,000,000  of  the  inhabit- 
ants were  born  in  foreign  countries.  The  number  of  immigrants 
arriving  in  1882  was  over  700,000.  Immigrants  come  from 
almost  every  country  in  the  world  ; of  late  years  Germany  has 
given  a third  of  the  total  number  ; Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
over  a fifth ; Norway,  Sweden  Italy,  and  Canada  supplying 
nearly  all  the  remainder. 

All  creeds  and  nationalities  are  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law, 
full  rights  of  citizenship  being  conferred  as  soon  as  the 
foreigner  becomes  naturalized.  In  1882,  however,  the  immi- 
gration of  Chinese  labourers  was  prohibited,  and  Chinese  were 
declared  incapable  of  becoming  citizens.  The  Chinese,  nearly 
250,000  in  number,  are  mainly  in  California,  and  the  plateau 
states  and  territories. 

Very  little  of  the  foreign -born  population  is  found  south  of 
Pennsylvania;  the  manufacturing  and  trading  towns  and 
districts  take  nearly  all.  In  almost  all  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  the  east  and  centre  the  proportion  of  foreign-born 
inhabitants  is  from  a fifth  to  a third ; in  some  few  cases  in 
New  England  it  is  nearly  a half.  Large  numbers  of  Germans 
and  of  the  immigrants  from  Great  Britain  take  up  farms  in  the 
West,  the  former  showing  a decided  tendency  to  settle  in  com- 
munities by  themselves. 

12.  Education  is  provided  for  by  the  laws  of  each 
State,  the  central  government  not  interfering  in  educa- 
tional matters.  There  is,  however,  a great  deal  of 
illiteracy  among  the  negroes  and  the  lower-class  whites 
of  the  South. 

13.  Government. — -The  government  is  a Federal  Union 
similar  to  that  of  Canada.  Each  of  the  original  states  was 
sovereign  and  independent,  but  on  the  framing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  proposed  union,  each  surrendered  certain  specified 
powers  to  the  general  government,  retaining  all  others.  The 
United  States  has,  therefore,  a written  Constitution.  The 
confederating  Provinces  of  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  sur- 
rendered all  their  powers  to  the  general  government,  receiving 
back  certain  specified  ones ; all  others  are  lodged  with  the 
general  government. 

As  in  Canada,  the  general  government  of  the  United  States 
takes  cognizance  of  all  matters  that  concern  the  nation  as  a 
whole : all  dealings  with  foreign  countries,  (this  power  not 
being  possessed  by  Canada),  matters  relating  to  postage,  coin- 
age, general  defence,  national,  or  public,  lands,  &c.,  while  the 
states  deal  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  themselves  alone. 

Every  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  native  or  natural- 
ized, with  very  trifling  exceptions,  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
has  the  right  to  vote. 

The  government  consists  of  three  branches — the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
president,  who,  together  with  a vice-president,  is  elected  for  a 
term  of  four  years  by  electors  chosen  for  the  purpose  by  popular 
vote  of  the  states;  each  state  chooses  as  many  electors  as  it 
has  representatives  in  Congress.  The  President  chooses  his 
own  cabinet  ministers,  seven  in  all,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Senate.  These  ministers  have  no  seat  in  Congress,  and 
are  not  directly  responsible  to  Congress,  but  to  the  President. 
The  President  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  ; 
he  appoints  federal  officers  and  makes  treaties  with  other 
countries,  subject  in  both  cases  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 
All  bills  passed  by  Congress  are  submitted  to  him  before  they 
can  become  law ; if  he  vetoes  a measure  it  may  become  law 
notwithstanding,  by  a two-thirds  majority  in  each  branch  of 
Congress  again  voting  in  its  favour. 

The  legislative  body,  called  Congress,  consists  of  two 
branches,  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
legislature  of  each  state  elects  two  senators  by  a majority  vote, 
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j for  a peroid  of  six  years.  The  Senate  may  originate  any 
measure  except  financial  measures.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives consists  of  members  chosen  by  popular  vote  in  each 
state.  There  are  at  present  325  representatives  apportioned 
among  the  states  according  to  population.  With  each  census 
the  number  and  apportionment  of  these  are  changed. 

The  j udicial  branch  of  the  federal  government  consists  of  a 
supreme  court  and  various  inferior  courts.  All  the  judges  of 
these  courts  are  appointed  by  the  President,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a chief 
justice  and  several  associate  judges.  The  decision  of  this  court 
in  all  matters  brought  before  it  is  final ; it  is  the  highest  court 
in  the  nation,  and  has  power  to  set  aside  Acts  of  Congress  if 
found  unconstitutional.  In  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  Par- 
liament is  the  highest  court. 

The  government  in  the  separate  states  is  mainly  the  same 
in  form  as  the  federal  government.  Each  state  has  a governor 
and  two  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  the  duties  of  governor 
and  legislature  are  analagous  to  those  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Capital  is  Washington,  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  Potomac  estuary  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

14.  Natural  Subdivisions. — Physically  the  United 
States  falls  into  three  leading  natural  subdivisions, — the 
Eastern  or  Atlantic  Seaboard , including  tho  Alleghany 
region;  the  Central  Area,  extending  from  the  Alleghanies 
on  the  east  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west ; and  the 
Western  Plateau  Region. 

The  height  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  their  com- 
paratively  abrupt  rise  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
plateau  causes  a more  marked  difference  in  the  climate 
and  organic  life  of  the  adjacent  areas  of  the  Central  and 
Plateau  regions,  than  is  usually  found  on  the  borderland 
of  physical  subdivisions.  The  Alleghanies  are  neither 
abrupt  nor  high,  and  in  consequence  differences  in  • cli- 
mate and  organic  life  in  the  adjacent  areas  of  the  Central 
and  Eastern  subdivisions,  are  not  strongly  marked, 
though  this  mountain  region  intensifies  the  contrast 
everywhere  seen  between  a maritime  and  an  inland 
country.  The  south-west  return-trade  winds,  moreover, 
which  blow  parallel  to  the  trend  of  the  Alleghanies, 
have  a tendency  to  counteract  in  adjacent  areas  the  dif- 
ferences produced  by  these  mountains  ; while  the  same 
winds,  by  blowing  across  the  trend  of  the  western 
plateau  ranges,  and  thus  losing  moisture,  increase  the 
differences  between  the  western  border-regions  caused 
by  the  abrupt  rise  and  greater  elevation  of  the  land. 
In  the  southern  portion  of  the  Eastern  and  Central 
divisions  where  the  mountain  barrier  has  disappeared, 
there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  physical  characteristics, 
both  portions  being  maritime  and  semi-tropical.  (See 
“North  America,”  sec.  13). 
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THE  EASTERN  OR  ATLANTIC  SEABOARD 
DIVISION. 

15.  Surface  Features. — The  width  of  this  division 
varies ; it  reaches  its  maximum  in  the  southern  portion, 
where  it  exceeds  two  hundred  miles,  and  its  minimum — 
about  sixty  miles — somewhat  north  of  the  centre.  From 
Florida  to  Cape  Hatteras  the  breadth  is  uniform ; at 
Cape  Hatteras  the  land,  instead  of  continuing  in  a north- 
easterly direction,  turns  to  the  north,  till  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey,  the  water  approaches  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  mountains.  At  New  York  there  is  a decided  east- 
ward trend  of  the  land,  and  the  breadth  of  plain  is  thence- 
forth greater,  reaching  in  some  places  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles. 

Nowhere  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast  is 
the  shore  high ; in  the  northern  part  it  is  rocky  and  for- 
bidding almost  everywhere,  but  yet  low  ; in  the  southern 
part  in  most  places  it  is  not  even  rocky,  but  passes  under 
the  sea  with  a very  gentle  slope.  Everywhere  there  ex- 
tends with  a breadth  varying  from  ten  to  fifty  miles,  a 
low,  level,  sandy  plain,  with  swamps  which  become  large 
and  numerous  towards  the  south.  This  plain  is  wholly 
of  Tertiary  formation.  West  of  this  sea-board  plain  is 
a higher  level,  very  narrow  in  the  middle,  but  in  the 
south  over  60  miles  broad.  In  the  north-east  this  belt 
is  hilly  and  broken,  the  soil  for  the  most  part  being  poor; 
in  the  middle  it  is  undulating,  containing  some  of  the 
richest  and  most  attractive  districts  on  the  continent ; 
the  southern  portion  has  a poor,  sandy  soil,  usually 
covered  with  pitch-pine  trees,  and  known  as  the  “ pine 
barrens.” 

Back  of  this  belt  lies  the  upland  region,  rising  into  the 
mountains. 

16.  The  Appalachian  Mountains. — These  moun- 
tains form  the  western  boundary  of  the  Atlantic  plain.  In 
structure  they  are  the  same  as  in  Canada ; central  masses 
of  crystalline  rock  are  met  with  in  various  places,  but 
palaeozoic  rocks,  here  and  there  pierced  by  granite, 
form  the  greater  part  of  their  bulk.  Silurian  strata 
predominate,  but  from  the  centre,  southward,  carbonifer- 
ous strata  cover  a wide  area.  On  entering  from  Canada 
these  mountains,  here  called  the  Green  Mountains,  run 
directly  south  into  Connecticut  in  two  or  more  parallel 
ridges,  one  of  these,  the  White  Mountains,  containing 
Mount  Washington,  nearly  six  thousand  three  hundred 
feet  high.  The  Adirondacks  to  the  west  do  not  properly 


belong  to  the  Appalachian  system  of  mountains  (see 
“ Canada,”  sec.  2).  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hudson 
the  Appalachians  are  known  by  several  local  names, 
among  others  the  Catskills.  From  this  point  the  moun- 
tains turn  again  to  the  south-west,  having  three  distinct 
ridges.  “The  most  westerly  embraces  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Cumberland  in 
Tennessee;  the  middle  is  a broad  belt  of  long  and  narrow 
ridges,  separated  by  valleys  of  a similar  character,  and 
broken  by  transverse  defiles;  while  the  eastern,  which  is  the 
most  beautiful  and  picturesque  of  the  three,  extends  to 
Georgia  under  the  name  of  the  Blue  Ridge  ; the  valley 
between  the  last  two  ridges  is  highly  fertile.  The  highest 
elevations  are  found  in  this  region,  Mount  Bukley  having 
a height  of  6,600  feet.”  The  summits  here  are  often 
treeless  and  dome-shaped,  a circumstance  that  gives  rise 
to  names  some  of  them  bear, — such  as  Mitchell’s  Dome, 
Piomingo  Bald. 

17.  Minerals.— The  minerals  of  this  region,  found  almost  ex- 
clusively in  the  mountains,  are  characteristic  of  the  strata 
found  in  Canada.  In  the  northern  part  the  metaliferous 
deposits  do  not  seem  to  be  very  rich,  yet  in  places  in  all  the 
states  they  are  rich  enough  to  be  profitably  woi^ed, — especially 
the  deposits  of  iron.  Copper,  lead,  and  antimony  are  also  found. 
Marble,  granite,  and  limestone,  for  building  or  other  purposes, 
are  met  with  everywhere,  several  fine  varieties  of  the  first 
occurring  in  Vermont. 

But  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  country  is  nowhere  in  such 
magnificent  deposits  as  in  the  central  region  of  the  mountain 
chain — from  northern  New  Jersey  to  Virginia.  The  annual 
value  of  the  coal  alone  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  gold  and 
silver  produced  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
central  region  of  the  Appalachians  iron-bearing  strata  are  as 
extensively  developed  as  the  coal-bearing  strata,  and  even  more 
extensively  than  the  latter  in  North  Carolina  and  other  of  the 
southern  districts.  The  close  proximity  of  iron  and  coal 
throughout  all  this  region  is  of  the  highest  industrial  import- 
ance. Silver  and  gold  are  found  in  small  quantities  throughout 
the  ranges, — gold  mining  yielding  profitable  returns  in  North 
Carolina.  Zinc  is  mined  in  Pennsylvania,  and  extensively  so 
in  North  Carolina ; it  is  known  to  exist  in  all  the  southern 
mountain  area.  Copper  occurs  in  many  places,  but  excepting 
in  North  Carolina,  is  mined  only  to  a small  extent.  Petroleum 
is  found  mainly  in  Pennsylvania ; enormous  quantities  are 
pumped  from  the  wells  every  year  (in  1882  nearly  1,162,000,000 
gallons).  Numerous  salt  springs  from  which  large  quantities 
of  salt  are  made,  occur  often  in  close  proximity  to  the  oil  wells. 

18.  Coast  Features. — Were  it  not  for  Cape  Hat- 
teras and  Cape  Cod  the  outline  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
would  be  almost  unbroken,  for  the  peninsula  of  Delaware 
and  eastern  Yirginia,  and  that  of  southern  New  Jersey, 
conform  to  the  trend  of  the  coast,  their  southern  exten- 
sion almost  closing  the  mouth  of  the  bays  west  of  them. 
Florida  is  a continental  feature. 

The  Capes  are  numerous,  but  only  a few  are  important: 
Cape  Fear  and  Hatteras  in  North  Carolina;  Cape  Charles 
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in  Virginia  at  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay;  Cape 
May  and  Sandy  Hook  in  Hew  Jersey,  at  the  entrance 
to  Delaware  Bay  and  Hew  York  Harbor  respectively  ; 
Cape  Cod  at  the  northern  end  of  the  peninsula  of  the 
same  name,  and  Cape  Ann — both  in  Massachusetts. 

The  last  two,  with  Hatteras  and  Sandy  Hook,  are  the  only 
capes  heard  of  except  in  navigation  of  a very  limited  local 
nature.  Cape  May  is  one  of  the  most  frequented  of  the 
watering  places  in  the  United  States. 

All  these  capes  are  low-lying,  and  all  are  sandy  except  Cape 
Ann. 

Islands  fringe  the  coast  almost  throughout  its  entire  length, 
but  they  are  all  close  in  shore  excepting  Lung  Island,  the  islands 
of  Massachusetts — Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard, — and  a few 
on  the  coast  of  Maine,  particularly  Mount  Desert.  As  already 
stated,  the  most  of  these  coast  islands  are  alluvial,  composed 
of  sediment  deposited  by  ocean  currents,  or  of  sand  washed  up 
by  the  ocean  waves  and  then  often  raised  high  above  the  water 
by  the  action  of  winds.  Even  where  the  nucleus  is  not  alluvial, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  first  three  mentioned,  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  is  still  composed  of  sand ; the  bars  and  thread-like 
projections  that  line  Long  Island,  are  identical  in  form  and 
character  with  those  lining  the  Carolina  coast.  On  the  New 
Jersey  coast  a few  rocky  islands  are  found  ; but  on  the  coast  of 
Maine  they  form  almost  an  archipelago. 

19.  Coast  Waters. — As  might  be  expected  from  the 
character  of  the  shore,  the  waters  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  coast  are  shallow  ; this  is  more  markedly  the  case 
off  the  southern  and  south-eastern  Hew  England  coast ; 
the  shallow  water,  less  than  a hundred  fathoms  in  depth, 
extends  south  to  at  least  the  parallel  of  forty,  and  east 
of  Cape  Cod  for  fully  a hundred  and  fifty  miles.  This 
high  elevation  of  the  submarine  part  of  the  continent 
produces  numerous  shoals,  including  that  at  the  entrance 
to  Hew  York  Harbor  and  the  Hantucket  shoals,  where, 
in  a heavy  sea,  even  schooners  will  strike  bottom.  These 
shallow  waters  are  the  scene  of  extensive  fisheries. 
Some  of  the  “ banks  ” are  as  far  from  land  as  is  the 
Grand  Bank  of  Hewfoundland. 

None  of  the  bays  or  other  inlets  are  open  except  those  of  the 
New  England  States, — Cape  Cod  Bay,  Casco  Bay,  and  others  on 
the  coast  of  Maine.  Albemarle,  Pamlico,  and  other  “ sounds  ” 
on  the  Carolina  coast  are  shut  off  from  the  ocean  by  the 
alluvial  islands,  in  some  cases  to  such  an  extent  that  the  water, 
everywhere  shallow,  is  only  brackish.  Chesapeake  Bay  is 
almost  land-locked ; in  length,  irregularity,  and  numerous  off- 
shoots, it  closely  resembles  the  mountain  inlets  of  British 
Columbia ; its  oyster  fisheries  are  the  most  extensive  in  the 
world.  Delaware  Bay  is  more  open  to  the  sea  than  is  the 
Chesapeake ; its  shores  are  sandy  to  a much  greater  extent 
than  those  of  the  latter,  and  in  consequence  are  less  adapted  to 
the  propagation  of  oysters.  The  spring  fisheries,  however,  are 
valuable.  Long  Island  Sound,  120  miles  long,  is  so  completely 
sheltered  that  navigation  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  it  in  all 
weathers,  were  it  not  for  the  extensive  shallows  and  bars  that 
everywhere  border  it,  especially  on  the  southern  side.  It  is  the 
highway  of  a very  great  traffic  between  New  York,  the  New 
England  States,  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada.  Large 
sailing  vessels  or  deep  draught  steamers  do  not  navigate  it ; the 


“ Sound  Steamers,”  for  passengers,  are  widely  known  for  their 
great  size,  their  speed,  and  palace-like  character. 

20.  The  Rivers  are  numerous  but  are  of  necessity 
short,  and,  except  in  their  lower  courses  in  the  “ tide 
water  ” region,  are  seldom  navigable. ' These  lower 
courses  take  the  form  of  estuaries — broad,  often  deep, 
expansions  of  a river  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
tides.  On  nearly  all  the  rivers  throughout  the  Atlantic 
sea-board  where  the  second  level  of  the  land  passes 
down  to  the  first  level,  low  falls  occur ; above  these 
on  the  larger  streams  such  as  the  Savannah,  are  long 
stretches  of  water  navigable  for  smaller  river  boats. 
Large  vessels  can  ascend  to  the  head  of  all  the  estuaries, 
and  on  the  chief  rivers  river-boats  can  often  go  as  far 
as  the  falls,  especially  at  high  tide ; for  in  these  rivers, 
as  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  salt  water  at  flood  tide  backs 
up  the  fresh  water  for  a long  distance.  Thus  on  the 
Savannah,  ocean  ships  ascend  to  the  city  of  Savannah, 
while  steamers  of  over  a hundred  tons  burden  go  as  far 
up  as  Augusta,  a direct  course  of  more  than  a hundred 
miles.  To  the  north,  the  Hudson  is  the  only  river  free 
for  a long  distance  from  obstructing  falls  in  places  where 
the  water  is  otherwise  deep  enough  for  navigation. 

From  Georgia  to  Hew  York  the  course  of  the  rivers  to 
the  ocean  is  south-easterly, — at  right  angles  to  the  moun- 
tain watershed  ; north  of  Hew  York  the  river  courses  are 
southerly.  This  last  peculiarity  is  evidently  due  to  the 
influence  exerted  by  the  Laurentian  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains upon  the  course  taken  by  the  Appalachians.  On 
approaching  the  Adirondacks  the  Appalachians  turn 
southward  and  the  rivers  follow  the  direction  of  the 
ranges.  The  devious  course  of  the  rivers  in  Maine  are 
due  to  the  same  causes  as  that  of  the  St.  John  in  Hew 
Brunswick. 

From  Georgia  to  southern  Virginia  the  rivers  have 
their  head  waters  on  the  eastern  range  of  the  Appala- 
chians ; but  those  further  north,  as  far  as  the  Delaware, 
start  on  the  central  or  Alleghany  ridge,  and  break  through 
the  Blue  and  other  eastern  ridges,  often  in  deep  wild 
gorges.  The  gorge  on  the  Potomac,  near  Harper’s  Ferry, 
and  especially  the  one  on  the  Delaware  where  the  preci- 
pices rise  to  the  height  of  twelve  hundred  feet,  are  the 
most  striking  examples  of  this  characteristic  feature. 

Of  the  chief  rivers  the  Savannah  lies  between  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina,  the  Roanoke  is  in  North  Carolina,  the  James  with 
an  estuary  fifty  miles  long,  in  Virginia ; the  Potomac  between 
the  Virginias  and  Maryland,  is  about  four  hundred  miles  long 
including  its  estuary ; this  estuary,  reaching  nearly  to  Washing- 
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ton,  is  one  hundred  miles  long,  and  in  places  seven  miles  broad. 
Near  Washington  the  river  has  a descent  of  eighty  feet  in  two 
miles,  including  a fall  thirty-five  feet  high.  The  Susquehanna, 
mainly  in  Pennsylvania  and  entering  into  Chesapeake  Bay,  is 
almost  wholly  among  the  mountains,  and  hence  is  devious  in 
its  course  and  contains  numerous  waterfalls  and  rapids.  The 
Delaware,  expanding  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
really  only  the  estuary  of  the  river,  forms  the  boundary  between 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey;  the  tide  in  the  river  reaches 
Trenton  in  New  Jersey,  130  miles  from  the  sea,  but  ocean-going 
vessels  cannot  pass  beyond  Philadelphia.  The  Hudson,  which 
has  its  head  waters  among  the  Laurentian  Adirondack  Moun- 
tains, is  commercially  one  of  the  most  important  rivers  in 
America.  For  it  has  not  only  the  commerce  of  the  numerous 
cities  and  of  an  extensive  argicultural  country  in  its  own  neigh- 
borhood, but  also  in  a large  measure  the  commerce  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  Erie  canal,  between  Buffalo  and  Albany,  and  the 
Hudson  River,  form  one  of  the  chief  waterways  leading  from  the 
west  to  the  ocean.  The  length  of  the  river  is  about  350  miles,  the 
tide  reaching  Troy,  160  miles  from  the  river's  mouth.  Where 
the  river  winds  through  the  Highlands,  (Catskill  Mountains) 
the  scenery  is  very  fine;  this  is  more  especially  the  case  just 
below  the  Highlands  where  basaltic  cliffs,  called  the  Palisades, 
500  feet  high,  line  the  west  shore  for  fifteen  miles.  The  Con- 
necticut, starting  in  Vermont,  passes  between  that  state  and  New 
Hampshire,  crossing  two  other  states  on  its  way  to  the  Long 
Island  Sound.  Its  chief  fall  occurs  at  Hartford.  The  Kennebec 
and  Penobscot,  both  in  Maine,  are  very  important  in  the  lumber 
trade,  that  of  the  Penobscot  being  the  largest  in  the  United 
States.  The  falls  on  the  latter  are  at  Bangor,  sixty  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  on  the  former  at  Augusta.  On  the  Kennebec  such 
names  as  Iceton  point  out  one  of  the  chief  industries. 

21.  The  Lakes  are  few  except  in  the  extreme  north- 
east. In  Maine,  Avhere  they  are  innumerable,  they  are 
wholly  of  the  glacial  character  ; the  mountain  lakes,  ex- 
cepting a few,  are  within  the  borders  of  Canada.  Of 
these  Lake  Champlain  is  the  most  important  ; it  has  a 
true  mountain  character— long,  narrow,  deep  in  places, 
clear,  and  abounding  in  fine  scenery.  It  has  become  a 
commercial  highway  between  Canada  and  New  York, 
Champlain  canal  connecting  it  with  the  Hudson  at 
Albany.  It  is  about  120  miles  long.  Lake  George , a 
beautifully  transparent  sheet  of  water,  lies  to  the  south- 
west of  Lake  Champlain.  In  western  New  York  are 
several  lakes  excavated  in  the  older  palaeozoic  strata, 
and  having  in  most  places  rocky,  often  perpendicular, 
shores.  The  chief  of  these  are  Cayuga , Seneca , and 
Oneida. 

22.  Climate. — The  climate  of  the  Eastern  United 
States  is  maritime  in  character,  varying  according  to  dis- 
tance from  the  tropical  regions,  and  less  liable  to  sudden 
and  marked  changes  than  the  climate  of  the  Central  area, 
or  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Plateau  region.  It  is  not  so 
decidedly  maritime,  however,  as  is  the  climate  of  western 
Europe,  for  the  prevailing  winds  are  not  so  directly 
oceanic  ; the  south-westerly  winds  do  not  reach  the  land 
from  the  ocean  ; they  therefore  do  not  have  the  com- 


paratively equable  character  of  purely  oceanic  winds  ; 
the  prevailing  winter  winds  are  north-westerly,  and 
hence  are  land  winds.  Some  shelter  from  these  is 
afforded  by  the  mountains,  but  not  enough  to  prevent 
the  temperature  in  the  north-eastern  part  from  sinking- 
very  low.  All  this  north-eastern  district,  as  well  as  the 
maritime  parts  of  Canada,  is  exposed  to  the  chilling 
north-eastern  oceanic  winds.  These  winds  bring  abun- 
dant moisture  both  as  snow  and  rain,  but  while  retarding 
spring  and  making  it  a tedious  season,  they  do  not  pro- 
duce such  intense  cold  as  do  the  drier  north-west  winds 
in  the  same  latitudes  on  the  western  side  of  the  Appala- 
chian range.  The  spring  in  south  -western  Maine  is  later 
than  in  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Quebec,  though  Maine 
is  farther  to  the  ^outh. 

In  the  mountain  regions  the  climate  is  cooler  and  the 
valleys  are  subject  to  rapid  and  great  variations  in  tem- 
perature ; this  is  especially  the  case  in  the  northern  por- 
tions where,  as  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  changes  amount- 
ing to  sixty  degrees  in  sixteen  hours  have  taken  place. 
Snow,  which  is  very  abundant  in  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  Alleghanies,  falls  to  some  extent  through- 
out the  whole  range.  (See  Pt.  I.  sec.  27,  &c.,  and  Pt. 
II.  “ North  America,”  sec.  13). 

23.  The  Productions  and  Industries  have  been 
referred  to  under  “ United  States,”  sections  5-9. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  the 
nation  is  in  this  division  of  the  country,  and  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  foreign  trade  passes  through  its 
ports. 

24.  Political  Subdivisions. — The  Eastern  Division  of  the 
United  States  contains  seventeen  states;  these  are  usually  sub- 
divided into  three  groups,  more  or  less  resembling  each  other 
in  physical  characteristics. 

25.  New  England  States. — These  States  comprise 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  They  resemble  each  other 
closely  in  soil  and  productions,  and  to  a more  limited  ex- 
tent in  climate.  The  soil  is  only  moderately  fertile,  the 
alluvial  deposits  in  some  of  the  river-valleys,  however, 
are  rich,  and  yield  excellent  crops. 

26.  Characteristics. — Agriculture,  though  in  most 
places  scientifically  pursued,  is  not  a commercial  industry, 
and  breadstuff's  have  to  be  obtained  from  other  States. 
Almost  qll  the  Fishing  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  except  the 
oyster  fishery,  is  carried  on  by  New  England,  particularly 
by  Massachusetts  and  Maine  ; the  Mining  industry  is 
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unimportant  except  in  one  or  two  particulars.  The  water 
power  supplied  by  the  numerous  rapid  little  streams 
along  the  boundary  between  the  first  and  second  areas  of 
elevation,  is  utilized  to  a very  great  extent  in  driving 
the  machinery  of  Factories  of  almost  every  kind.  New 
England,  too,  has  long  been  foremost  in  Educational 
Institutions , from  its  two  great  universities,  Harvard  and 
Yale,  to  its  high  and  common  schools.  In  consequence  it 
has  been  foremost  in  intelligence  and  in  intellectual, 
political,  and  industrial  activity  ; the  multitudes  of  its 
people  that  have  emigrated  to  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
more  especially  to  the  eastern  north-central  states,  have 
carried  with  them  and  established  in  their  new  homes 
the  love  of  learning  as  well  as  industrial  activity.  So 
much  has  this  been  the  case  that  New  England  cannot 
be  said  to  hold  the  same  relative  position  in  intelligence 
and  learning  now  as  it  did  in  years  gone  by. 

Manufacturing  is  the  one  great  industry  everywhere  in  these 
states — cotton  mills  and  woollen  mills  are  found  in  almost  every 
town ; the  manufacture  of  leather,  and  of  articles  of  leather,  is 
almost  universal ; in  1880  boots  and  shoes  were  made  to  the 
value  of  §96,000,000 — over  half  of  the  value  of  those  made  in 
the  whole  Union.  Machinery  of  all  kinds  is  made  in  every 
large  town ; articles  of  metal — iron,  steel,  copper,  brass,  gold, 
silver,  &c., — are  made  in  the  three  southern  states  especially, 
while  wooden  ware  in  multitudinous  variety,  comes  from  the 
northern  three. 

The  universal  manufacturing  spirit  causes  towns  to  spring 
up  at  every  waterfall  or  rapid  on  the  rivers ; the  inhabitants  of 
these  towns  are  largely  drawn  from  the  country  districts,  so  that 
in  the  three  northern  states,  while  the  population  of  the  towns  is 
steadily  increasing,  that  of  the  country  districts  is  steadily  de- 
creasing. This  circumstance,  together  with  emigration  to  richer 
agricultural  states,  has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  great  numbers 
of  farms  in  the  poorer  localities ; the  depopulation  of  rural  dis- 
tricts has  been  so  great  that  the  government  of  Vermont  has 
taken  steps  to  have  the  abandoned  farms  again  brought  under 
cultivation. 

The  three  northern  states,  also,  on  account  of  their 
general  rugged  character,  are  better  suited  for  grazing 
than  for  agriculture  proper;  hence  these  states,  espe- 
cially Vermont,  have  long  been  well  known  for  the 
excellence  of  their  dairy  products,  New  England  butter 
commanding  the  highest  price  in  the  markets. 

27.  Maine.*  — Maine  is  the  largest  of  the  New 
England  States,  and  the  least  attractive.  Back  from  the 
coast  region  it  is  rough,  and  unproductive.  Forests  still 
cover  the  greater  part  of  the  northern  half  of  the  state. 

The  industries,  in  addition  to  the  manufacturing,  are 
in  connection  with., the  Forest  and  Fisheries . 


* For  area  and  population  of  the  states, see  Appendix  II. 


The  fisheries  are  next  in  importance  to  those  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Ice  has,  of  late  years,  become  an  important 
article  of  export,  especially  on  the  Kennebec  River. 

Ship  Building  was  once  an  important  industry,  but 
has  greatly  decayed. 

Cities. — Portland  (pop.  33,810)  is  the  largest  city 
in  the  state,  and  one  of  the  chief  commercial  cities  of 
New  England.  It  has  important  manufactures  of  engines, 
locomotives,  and  heavy  iron  articles  generally.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  and  is 
the  winter  port  of  Montreal  ocean  steamers.  The  harbor 
is  good,  well  sheltered,  long,  but  not  very  capacious. 

Augusta,  the  capital,  44  miles  up  the  Kennebec,  is  a little  city, 
but  very  active  in  the  ordinary  industries  of  the  state. 

Bangor,  on  the  Penobscot,  is  the  centre  of  the  lumber  trade. 

28.  New  Hampshire. — The  surface  of  this  state  is 
rough  and  broken  ; there  is  little  fertile  soil  except  in  the 
river-valleys.  The  mountain  scenery  is  especially  fine, 
Mt.  Washington  and  the  White  Mountains  being  summer 
resorts.  On  Mt.  Washington  there  is  a meteorological 
observatory,  established  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Industries  are  those  of  northern  New  England — 
including  quarrying  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  chief  Cities,  all  small,  are  Concord,  the  capital ; Manchester, 
Nashua,  and  Portsmouth — a naval  station,  the  only  harbour  on 
the  little  strip  of  coast  that  the  state  possesses. 

29.  Vermont  is  wholly  a mountain  state;  the 
Green  Mountains  often  reach  a height  of  more  than 
4,000  feet. 

Agriculture  is  more  of  a leading  pursuit  than  in  New 
Hampshire  or  Maine,  and  stock-raising  and  dairy  farm- 
ing are  carried  on  extensively. 

The  Cities  are  all  very  small,  Montpelier,  the  capital,  is  a 
mere  Village  ; Burlington,  finely  situated  on  Lake  Champlain,  is 
by  far  the  largest  town  ; it  is  one  of  the  chief  lumber  markets  in 
the  United  States,  and  possesses  many  important  manufactures 
also.  St,  Albans  is  one  of  the  chief  markets  for  the  dairy  pro- 
duce, not  only  of  the  state,  but  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

30.  Massachusetts. — In  cultivation,  political  in- 
fluence, commerce,  extent  of  manufactures,  and  general 
industrial  activity,  Massachusetts  has  long  held  the  fore- 
most place  in  the  United  States. 

It  has  the  most  broken  and  irregular  coast  of  all  the 
Atlantic  states  ; its  headlands  enclose  Cape  Cod  Bay, 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  Buzzard’s  Bay.  The  western 
part  of  the  State  is  crossed  by  the  Alleghanies,  and  is 
rough  and  broken  ; but  this  range  is.  here  at  its  lowest ; 
elsewhere  it  exceeds  3,500  feet  in  height.  The  soil  is 
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not  naturally  fertile,  but  has  been  made  highly  produc- 
tive by  intelligent  cultivation  ; the  valley  of  the  Connec- 
ticut, however,  has  a very  rich  soil.  The  south-east  is 
low,  sandy,  and  often  very  marshy. 

In  the  Fisheries , Massachusetts  is  the  foremost  state 
of  the  Union ; its  fine  fishing-fleet,  especially  from 
Gloucester,  is  unequalled  in  the  world. 

Manufacturing  is  the  great  industry  of  the  state  ; the 
articles  made  are  of  every  conceivable  kind,  from  shoe- 
laces and  pins  to  ships.  The  chief  manufactures  consist 
of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  of  all  kinds ; leather  and 
articles  of  lea  ther  ; iron  implements  and  combinations  of 
wood  and  iron ; machinery  and  castings  and  innumerable 
articles  of  wood.  Massachusetts  is  surpassed  in  value  of 
manufactures  only  by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
1880  the  value  of  the  manufactures  was  over  $631,- 
000,000. 

In  general  shipping  Massachusetts  excels  every  other 
state,  and  in  foreign  commerce  stands  next  to  New 
York. 

Some  little  Mining  of  iron  and  of  an  exceedingly  hard 
kind  of  anthracite  coal,  is  carried  on. 

Cities. — On  account  of  its  manufactures,  Massa- 
chusetts is  one  of  the  most  densely  peopled  states  of  the 
Union ; it  contains  very  many  cities,  some  of  them  of 
large  size. 

Boston  (population  362,500),  the  capital,  and  largest 
city,  is  situated  on  rising  ground  at  the  western  extremity 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  harbor,  though  capacious 
and  safe,  is  not  deep  ; the  entrance  is  protected  by 
numerous  islands,  sandy  for  the  most  part,  and  sometimes 
high. 

The  industries  of  the  city  are  the  same  as  in  the  state 
at  large,  but  include  others  peculiar  to  maritime  towns. 
Numerous  railroads  from  all  directions  terminate  here. 

The  first  city  of  New  England,  Boston  is  one  of  the 
first  in  the  United  States  in  population,  manufactures, 
and  commerce ; it  surpasses  all  others  in  the  number, 
variety,  and  excellence  of  its  educational  institutions — 
colleges,  public  aud  high  schools,  schools  of  science, 
libraries,  museums,  &c. 

Boston  is  one  of  the  few  old  cities  of  America,  and  like  all 
these  cities,  its  streets  have  not  that  monotonous  regularity  that 
characterizes  the  ordinary  American  town.  It  has  numerous 
suburbs,  cities  themselves,  such  as  Cambridge , containing  the 
celebrated  Harvard  University,  and  Chelsea. 

Lowell , Fall-River,  and  Laivrence  hold  the  first  place  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  ; Haverhill  and  Lynn, 


have  the  leading  boot  and  shoe  factories ; Worcester  manufac- 
tures agricultural  and  other  machinery,  and  Springfield,  fire 
arms  and  railroad  cars  ; Holyoke  has  large  paper  mills  ; Glouces- 
ter, and  its  neighboring  town  of  Marblehead,  are  the  chief  fishing 
towns  of  the  United  States  ; Neivburgport  is  also  an  important 
fishing  town,  building  many  ships  likewise. 

31.  Rhode  Island,  though  the  smallest  state  in  the 
Union,  is  relatively  the  most  important  in  its  manufac- 
tures, especially  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods.  Laurentian 
strata  form  a large  portion  of  the  state,  which  is  in  con- 
sequence rough  and  broken  ; the  coast  is  often  low,  sandy, 
and  swampy.  Carboniferous  strata,  containing  exceed- 
ingly hard  anthracite  coal,  are  also  found. 

Agriculture  takes  the  form  chiefly  of  dairy  farming  and 
market  gardening  to  supply  the  numerous  cities  of  the 
neighborhood.  The  Fisheries  are  important,  but  are 
carried  on  mainly  to  supply  New  York  with  fresh  fish. 

Cities. — Manufacturing  towns  and  villages  are  very  numer- 
ous. Providence  and  Newport  are  the  capitals  of  the  state  ; the 
latter,  on  Newport  island,  is  a famous  watering  place,  the  shore 
shelving  off  very  slowly.  Providence  (population  109,857)  is 
one  of  the  important  cities  of  the  United  States;  it  lies  on  a 
little  arm  of  the  Narragansett  Bay,  a body  of  water  that  pene- 
trates deeply  into  the  state.  Its  commerce,  both  foreign  and 
coastwise,  is  quite  extensive  ; its  manufactures  are  very  great, 
including,  beside  the  ordinary  manufactures  of  New  England, 
plated  and  silver  ware.  Brown  University  is  situated  in  this 
city.  Bristol  is  the  chief  seaport. 

32.  Connecticut  resembles  Rhode  Island  physically 
and  in  the  character  of  its  agricultural  pursuits.  The 
Appalachian  ranges  in  the  west  are  very  low,  but  make 
the  country  broken  and  hilly,  a feature  that  character- 
izes the  east  of  the  state  also,  but  to  a less  degree.  The 
minerals  that  have  been  mined  are  iron  ore , marble , and 
brown  sandstone , the  last  largely  employed  as  fronts  for 
buildings,  especially  in  New  York. 

The  numerous  water-falls  are  utilized  to  such  a degree, 
that,  in  the  extent  of  its  manufactures,  this  very  small 
state  is  unsurpassed,  and  in  value  of  its  aggregate  pro- 
ducts is  excelled  only  by  six.  It  supplies  nearly  half  of 
all  the  hardware,  more  than  half  of  all  the  plated-ware, 
and  nearly  all  the  pins  and  clocks  used  or  exported  by 
the  United  States.  In  the  number  and  variety  of  small 
articles  manufactured,  this  state  takes  the  lead. 

Cities. — Hartford,  the  capital,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Connecticut  Biver,  is  a finely-built,  compact  city.  It  is 
well  known  for  the  great  amount  of  money  that  it  has  invested 
in  the  insurance  business.  Its  characteristic  manufactures 
are  machinery,  fire-arms,  sewing-machines,  and  plated-ware ; 
but  it  has  all  the  other  leading  New  England  manufactures. 
Neiv  Haven,  the  largest  city  in  the  state,  and  a seaport,  is  the 
seat  of  Yale  college,  which  holds  equal  rank  with  Harvard 
college.  Bridgeport,  Neiv  London,  and  Stonington  are  the  chief 
ports,  all  having  lines  of  palace  steamers  to  New  York. 
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33.  The  second  group  of  Atlantic  States  comprises  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Yirginia.  These  in  climate  and  natural  productions 
stand  midway  between  the  cold-temperate  New  England 
States,  and  the  sub-tropical  South  Atlantic  States. 

The  Appalachians,  low  and  narrow  throughout  southern 
New  England,  here  become  much  more  massive,  and  have 
their  mineral  wealth  in  its  greatest  perfection. 

The  Climate,  except  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York, 
cannot  be  called  extreme  ; the  changes  of  temperature 
are  never  very  sudden  or  very  violent ; the  heat,  though 
not  more  intense  than  farther  north,  is,  however,  more 
continuous ; in  winter,  except  in  the  mountains  and  in  New 
York  generally,  snow  usually  gives  place  to  rain,  or  if 
snow  falls,  it  lasts  but  a short  time. 

The  Vegetation  is  not  different  as  a whole  from  that  of 
New  England,  but  there  are  some  productions,  either  not 
found  farther  north,  or  not  found  in  perfection, — sweet 
potatoes,  peaches,  grapes,  and  melons. 

The  Industries,  instead  of  being  confined  to  two  or 
three  leading  kinds,  as  in  New  England,  are  of  all  kinds. 
The  states  of  this  group  hold  the  first  or  a leading  posi- 
tion in  agriculture,  fruit  raising,  stock  raising,  mining, 
fishing,  manufacturing,  lumbering,  and  shipping.  The 
manufactures  differ  but  little  from  those  of  New  England, 
excepting  that  cotton  and  woollen  goods  do  not  have  the 
same  prominence  as  in  New  England. 

Railroads  are  very  numerous,  and  Canals  also,  especi- 
ally in  the  northern  states  of  the  group. 

In  Education  and  general  intelligence  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  are  but  little  behind  the  New  England 
States.  The  universities  of  Cornell  (at  Ithaca,  New 
York),  New  York,  Princeton,  and  Johns  Hopkins  (at 
Baltimore),  take  high  rank,  being  in  many  respects 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Harvard  and  Yale  of  New 
England. 

The  great  wealth,  population,  resources,  and  industrial 
and  commercial  activity  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
give  these  states  an  important  influence  in  the  general 
politics  of  the  country. 

34.  New  York  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  in  many  re- 
spects, the  most  important  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
Its  surface  characteristics  are  varied ; the  north  is  occu- 
pied by  the  Adirondacks,  a spur  of  the  Laurentian  rocks 


of  Canada,  which  rise  into  many  high  hills  or  mountains, 
Mount  Marcy,  the  highest  peak,  reaching  an  elevation  of 
5,402  feet.  Southward  of  this  lies  a more  fertile  country, 
but  broken  by  the  Appalachians.  The  centre  and  west 
of  the  state  is  plateau  in  character,  the  southern  side 
being  the  highest  and  sloping  off  into  Pennsylvania  ; 
but  the  northern  side  terminates  in  a limestone  escarp- 
ment, not  far  from  Lake  Ontario, — the  same  escarpment 
that  crosses  into  Ontario  at  Queenston.  Waterfalls,  in 
consequence,  exist  on  all  the  streams  entering  the  lake 
from  this  region. 

The  whole  of  the  plateau  region,  as  well  as  the  valley 
of  the  Mohawk  lying  at  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Laurentian  country,  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 

Of  the  Rivers  other  than  the  Hudson  (see  sec.  20) , the  Genesee 
in  the  west  is  the  most  important ; its  lower  course  is  through 
the  most  fertile  land  in  the  state — the  Genesee  valley.  There 
are  falls  on  the  river,  one  over  the  escarpment  at  Rochester  is 
about  a hundred  feet  high ; all  are  utilized  in  driving  machinery. 
The  Mohawk  is  not  a navigable  stream,  but  furnishes  important 
water-power ; several  of  the  larger  rivers  of  the  states  to  the 
south, — the  Delaware,  Susquehanna,  Ohio,  and  others, — have  their 
upper  valleys  in  New  York.  The  East  River,  really  a strait, 
connects  New  York  Harbor  and  Long  Island  Sound.  In  this 
river,  opposite  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  is  the  famous  “ Hell 
Gate,”  once  a dangerous  tidal  rapid,  occasioned  for  the  most 
part  by  rocks  in  the  channel. 

Agriculture  is  a leading  industry,  especially  of  the 
western  half  of  the  state ; in  dairy  products,  in  the 
growing  of  fruit,  potatoes,  buckwheat,  hay,  and  hops, 
New  York  surpasses  all  other  states  ; grapes  are  grown 
extensively  along  the  Hudson  and  in  the  lake  districts 
of  the  west-centre,  peaches  in  the  west  generally.  Long 
Island  and  the  districts  bordering  on  the  Hudson,  are 
largely  given  up  to  market  gardening  and  city  dairying. 

The  Mining  of  iron-ore  is  extensively  pursued  in  the 
Laurentian  country,  and  the  quarrying  of  marble  and 
building  stone  in  the  Appalachian  region. 

The  Fisheries  of  Long  Island  are  valuable,  but  in  the 
main  the  fish  caught  are  taken  fresh  to  the  markets  of 
New  York ; oysters  and  other  shell-fish  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  fisheries. 

In  aggregate  value  of  Manufactures  New  York  far 
surpasses  all  other  states.  It  produces  a large  number 
of  important  articles,  but  has  none  that  may  be  called 
characteristic,  such  as  the  New  England  States  and 
Pennsylvania  have,  excepting  the  manufacture  of  flour 
and  the  refining  of  sugar  and  molasses  ; in  these  it  ranks 
first  among  the  states.  Outside  of  the  large  cities  manu- 
facturing is  pretty  evenly  distributed. 
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In  Foreign  Commerce  this  state  has  no  equal.  The 
amount  of  shipping  owned  in  New  York  is  greater  than 
that  owned  in  any  other  state. 

There  are  many  Educational  Institutions  — Normal 
Schools,  Medical  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Universities. 

The  Railroads  are  numerous — all  centering  in  New  York; 
those  leading  from  Canada  are  the  Erie,  New  York  Central,  and 
another  from  Montreal.  There  are  several  Canals , the  chief 
being  the  Erie  canal  from  Buffalo  to  Albany,  and  the  Cham- 
plain canal  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  Hudson  at  Albany. 

Cities. — New  York  (population,  1,206,300)  is  the 
largest  city  in  the  New  World,  and  in  wealth  and  com- 
merce is  surpassed  only  by  London  and  Liverpool  in 
Europe.  The  harbor  is  capacious  and  safe,  although  the 
entrance  to  it,  called  the  “ Narrows,” — a passage  between 
Long  Island  and  Staten  Island  six  miles  below  the  city — 
is  shallow,  and  at  low  water  cannot  be  passed  by  deep- 
draught  vessels.  Staten  Island,  five  miles  below  the 
city,  completely  shelters  the  harbor  from  all  southerly 
storms.  The  city  is  situated  almost  wholly  upon  a 
slightly  elevated  tongue  of  land, — in  reality  an  island, 
called  Manhattan  Island, — formed  by  the  Hudson  and 
East  Livers  at  their  entrance  into  the  northern  part  of 
the  harbor.  An  extensive  water  frontage  is  thus  afforded 
for  commerce.  The  manufactures  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant— refined  sugar  and  the  various  preparations  of 
tobacco  being  leading  commodities.  New  York  is  a 
commercial  rather  than  a manufacturing  city ; its  ex- 
cellent position  at  the  mouth  of  a navigable  river  flowing 
from  a long  distance  inland  and  artificially  extended  to 
the  great  lakes,  makes  it  the  point  from  which  a vast 
trade  in  both  imports  and  exports  is  carried  on  with 
foreign  countries.  It  has,  in  fact,  half  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States. 

Within  a radius  of  ten  miles  from  near  the  junction  of  the 
Hudson  and  East  rivers  are  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City,  Hoboken, 
Newark,  Elizabeth,  Long  Island  City,  and  numerous  smaller 
towns,  the  total  population  of  which,  together  with  that  of  New 
York,  is  over  2,000,000. 

There  are  many  cities  of  large  size  in  New  York.  Albany, 
(population,  90,758  in  1880)  the  capital,  is  situated  150  miles 
up  the  Hudson,  at  the  head  of  river  navigation ; it  has 
numerous  manufactures  and  an  important  transfer  trade  in 
cattle,  lumber,  and  grain.  Brooklyn,  on  the  East  Biver  opposite 
New  York,  has  a water  frontage  of  ten  miles,  and  contains  a 
Navy  Yard  and  several  refineries  for  sugar  and  petroleum. 
Buffalo  is  the  third  city  in  the  state;  besides  its  important 
manufactures,  it  does  a very  large  transfer  trade.  A fleet  of 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  brings  to  its  port  grain,  lumber, 
and  cattle  from  the  west ; these  are  transferred  to  the  railroads 
and  the  Erie  Canal  to  be  taken  to  New  York  and  Boston. 
Rochester,  seven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Genesee  river, 
manufactures  flour  very  extensively,  and  exports  great  quan- 


tities of  field  and  garden  seeds.  Syracuse  and  Onondaga  contain 
the  chief  brine  wells.  Oswego  and  Ogdensburg  have  an  important 
trade  with  Canada  in  grain  and  lumber.  Troy,  Utica,  Auburn, 
and  Saratoga,  the  latter  a summer  resort  on  account  of  its 
mineral  springs,  are  important  inland  cities. 

35.  N e w J ersey  has  its  north  and  north-western  part 
in  the  broken  Alleghany  country ; the  rest  is  the  low, 
sandy  coast  region  with  characteristic  marshes  ; islands 
similar  to  the  coast  region  fringe  the  shore  everywhere. 
In  the  valleys  of  the  highlands  the  soil  is  fertile  ; else- 
where it  is  very  light  but  well  adapted  for  fruit  and  foi 
market-gardening.  Iron  especially  is  largely  mined,  and 
copper  to  some  extent.  Building-stone  is  extensively 
quarried ; sand  suitable  for  glass-making,  and  clay  for 
earthenware,  exist  in  large  quantities. 

Agricultural  pursuits  are  in  a great  measure  confined 
to  the  cultivation  of  orchard  and  small  fruits, — peaches, 
grapes,  strawberries,  cranberries,  &c.,— and  of  garden 
vegetables.  Agriculture  proper,  including  the  raising  of 
grain  and  of  common  and  sweet  potatoes,  holds  an  impor- 
tant place,  as  do  also  stock-raising  and  dairy-farming. 

The  Manufactures  are  similar  to  those  of  New  York, 
but  include  silk  goods,  earthenware  of  all  kinds,  and 
glassware.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  manufactures  in 
1880  was  nearly  $200,000,000. 

Cities. — Trenton,  the  capital,  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Delaware  river,  is  said  to  manufacture  more  earthenware  than 
all  the  rest  of  America.  Newark  manufactures  clothing, 
jewelry,  and  silk  goods,  and  Patterson,  at  the  Falls  of  the 
Passaic,  locomotives,  silks,  and  cottons.  Jersey  City,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson,  is  almost  a suburb  of  New  York  City. 
Long  Branch,  Cape  May,  and  Atlantic  City  are  fashionable 
watering-places.  Princeton  is  the  seat  of  Princeton  University. 

36.  Pennsylvania. — The  Appalachian  Mountains, 
bearing  very  many  local  names,  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  this  state  ; only  a narrow  strip  in  the  east  is  alluvial. 
The  parallel  mountain  ranges  enclose  several  valleys, 
some  of  which  are  quite  narrrow,  others  are  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  miles  in  width.  Some  of  the  ridges  have  flat 
table -lands  on  their  summits;  many  have  sharp  crests 
with  rocky  sides,  and  most  are  covered  with  timber. 

The  Anthracite  Coal  region  is  an  irregular  tract  one 
hundred  miles  long  and  thirty  broad,  lying  between  the 
east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Lehigh  rivers, 
the  total  area  being  about  472  square  miles.  The  south- 
western part  of  the  state,  between  the  Alleghany 
mountains  and  Ohio  river,  is  the  great  iron  and  bitu- 
minous coal  region.  Petroleum  and  salt  abound  in  the 
north-western  part  of  the  state.  Large  quantities  of 
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slate  are  quarried  in  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  valleys. 
The  south-eastern  part  of  the  state  has  no  coal. 

The  valleys  and  the  south  produce  grain,  grass,  and 
fruit.  The  annual  aggregate  value  of  the  grain,  hay, 
potatoes,  and  tobacco  is  very  great,  but  is  exceeded  by 
that  of  the  fruit,  animal  and  garden  products. 

The  Delaware  and  Ohio  rivers,  and  Lake  Erie  are  the 
great  natural  trade  routes  of  the  state. 

In  Manufactures  Pennsylvania  holds  a very  prominent 
place;  in  1880  the  total  value  of  these  was  $745,000,- 
000.  In  the  same  year 
half  of  the  iron  and  steel 
of  the  United  States  was 
manufactured  here,  the 
value  having  been  nearly 
$146,000,000.  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  glass,  mixed 
goods,  and  chemicals,  Penn- 
sylvania ranks  first. 

Cities.  — Philadelphia , 
one  hundred  miles  from  the 
ocean,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Delaware  and  Schuyl- 
kill rivers,  is  the  second 
largest  city  in  America  ; 
it  has  a very  long  water 
frontage  on  the  former 
river,  which  is  here  navig- 
able for  the  largest  ocean 
steamers ; it  is  also  the 
principal  port  of  the  an- 
thracite region.  Its  foreign 
trade  is  very  large,  West 
India  produce  forming  a leading  feature.  In  1880  the 
population  was  847,170,  of  which  nearly  a quarter  were 
engaged  in  manufactures. 

Harrisburg , the  capital,  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  has  ready 
access  to  the  coal  and  iron  regions,  and  is  largely  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  and  other  products  of  iron. 
Pittsburg,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monon- 
gahela  rivers,  is  the  centre  of  the  coal  and  iron  trade.  It  has 
extensive  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  foundry  products, 
machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  glass ; its  trade  down  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  is  very  great.  Erie,  on  the  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  exports  'large  quantities  of 
coal,  iron,  and  petroleum. 

37.  Delaware  is  undulating  in  the  north,  but  else- 
where it  is  the  low  characteristic  coast  region.  The  soil 
is  generally  light  but,  as  in  Hew  Jersey,  is  well  adapted 


for  fruit  of  all  kinds,  especially  peaches,  melons,  and 
small  fruits,  and  for  garden  vegetables.  The  raising  of 
these  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  agriculture, 
though  wheat  and  Indian  corn  are  important  crops. 

The  Manufactures  are  of  the  ordinary  kind,  preserved 
fruits  forming  a leading  article. 

Cities. — These  are  Dover,  the  capital ; Wilmington,  the  largest 
city,  a very  active  manufacturing  town  in  which  most  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  state  are  produced ; of  these  the  chief 
are  gunpowder,  iron  and  articles  of  iron,  and  ships. 

38.  Maryland. — Maryland  is  divided  by  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay;  the  east  is  the 
characteristic  low,  sandy 
plain,  while  the  west,  at 
some  distance  back  from 
the  Bay,  rises  into  the  Ap- 
palachian ridges.  These 
ridges  are  often  steep  and 
bold,  but  enclose  valleys  of 
great  fertility. 

The  swampy  districts 
produce  a good  deal  of 
timber,  including  white 
oak,  hickory,  cedar,  and 
cypress.  The  Agriculture 
is  the  same  as  that  of  Dela- 
ware and  Hew  Jersey,  in- 
cluding, however,  a much 
more  extensive  cultivation 
of  tobacco,  — the  tobacco 
region  being  to  the  west 
of  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  Minerals  are  im- 
portant, coal  and  iron  be- 
ing extensively  mined. 

The  Fisheries  are  extremely  valuable,  especially  the 
oyster  fishery.  In  1880  oysters  to  the  value  of  nearly 
$5,000,000  were  taken  in  Maryland  alone.  Immense 
quantities  of  Game,  especially  ducks  and  geese,  frequent 
the  waters  of  this  state. 

The  Manufactures  are  similar  to  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  group  of  states,  but  canned  fruits  and  oysters  consti- 
tute leading  products. 

Cities. — Baltimore,  (population,  332,318)  fourteen  miles  from 
Chesapeake  Bay,  is  an  important  market  for  flour,  oysters, 
fish,  tobacco,  and  canned  fruits.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  with 
Liverpool  and  Bremen.  Annapolis,  a small  city,  and  seat  of 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy,  is  the  capital. 


Fig.  67.— Coal  Breaker  and  Shute. 
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Fig.  68.— The  Capitoe— Washington. 


39.  Virginia. — The  physical  features,  productions,  and 
industries  of  Virginia  embrace  all  the  varieties  common 
to  this  whole  group  of  states ; the  great  swamps  in 
the  south-east  add  a characteristic  of  the  South  Atlantic 
States.  The  mountains,  which  sometimes  reach  the 
height  of  5,000  feet,  and  are,  as  a rule,  forest-clad, 
contain  coal,  iron,  slate,  marble,  and  building-stone. 
The  winters  are  short  though  sometimes  cold  ; the  sum- 
mers are  pleasant  and  healthy. 

The  climate  and  productions  of  the  south-east  portion 
are  those  of  the  coast  region.  In  places  the  climate  is 
affected  by  several  large  swamps,  among  which  are  the 
Chickahominy,  White  Oak,  and  Great  Dismal  swamps ; 
the  last  is  thirty  miles  long  and  ten  wide. 

The  great  fertility  of  the  valleys  and  of  nearly  all  the 
eastern  slope,  makes  agriculture  the  leading  industry, 
while  the  bays  and  rivers  afford  excellent  facilities  for 
commerce.  In  the  production  of  tobacco  Virginia  is  the 
second  state  in  the  Union. 

Cities. — Richmond , on  the  James  river,  is  the  capital  and  the 
largest  city.  It  is  the  seat  of  extensive  tobacco  factories,  ware- 
houses, flour  mills,  and  iron  works.  Norfolk,  on  the  Eliza- 
beth river,  ranks  next  to  Richmond  ; it  carries  on  a large  ex- 
port trade,  and  with  Portsmouth,  is  the  most  important  naval 
station  in  the  United  States. 

40.  The  District  of  Columbia. — This  district,  physi- 
cally the  same  as  Maryland,  contains  seventy  square 
miles.  It  is  governed  by  a Board  appointed  by  the 


U.  S.  Congress.  Its  chief  importance  is  due  to  its  contain- 
ing Washington , the  capital  of  the  United  States,  (popu- 
lation, 147,293). 

This  city  is  situated  on  the  Potomac  ; it  is  handsomely 
laid  out  and  contains  many  important  buildings,  among 
which  are  the  Capitol,  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  the 
Observatory,  the  White  House  of  the  President,  and 
several  museums. 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  STATES. 

41.  These  states  comprise  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Florida. 

They  have  the  low  coast  section  at  its  maximum 
breadth,  and  the  Appalachian  mountains  at  their  maxi- 
mum height.  The  marshes  and  swamps,  found  everywhere 
on  the  coast,  are  here  developed  to  their  greatest  extent. 

The  ordinary  Appalachian  minerals  seem  to  be  abun- 
dant, but  only  iron  and  copper  are  mined  ; gold  also  is 
found,  especially  in  North  Carolina. 

The  Climate  varies  according  to  the  height  of  the 
land  ; in  the  coast  district  it  is  warm  and  moist,  and 
consequently  somewhat  unhealthy ; in  the  mountains  the 
comparatively  slight  elevation  and  the  nearness  to  the 
tropics,  produce  pleasant  summers  and  mild  winters,  snow 
not  lasting  long.  The  middle  section  is  much  drier  than 
the  coast  division. 
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The  Vegetation  in  the  low  district  here  becomes 
characteristic  of  the  sub-tropical  region, — live-oak  (ever- 
green), magnolia,  juniper,  palmetto,  cypress,  and  pitch 
pine,  along  with  many  medicinal  plants ; in  the  higher 
regions  it  is  of  a more  northern  type.  The  live-oak  and 
pitch  pine  are  exceedingly  valuable  in  ship-building,  and 
are  largely  exported.  Of  cultivated  plants,  cotton  and 
rice  are  characteristic. 

Of  the  Industries , agri- 
culture is  the  chief ; the 
cultivation  of  cotton  and 
of  rice  hold  by  far  the 
most  important  position ; 
the  former,  to  a large  ex- 
tent, is  confined  to  the 
low  district,  the  latter 
wholly  so.  The  low  islands 
along  the  coast  produce 
what  is  termed  the  “sea- 
island  ” cotton,  the  long, 
silky  fibre  of  which  makes 
it  the  most  valuable  of 
all  cotton.  The  soil  of  the 
higher  parts  of  the  coast 
region  is  sandy,  and  only 
moderately  productive;  it 
yields,  however,  excellent 
crops  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  is  specially  adapted  to  grape 
culture.  In  the  southern  part  of  this  subdivision  figs 
and  pomegranates  are  grown.  The  two  higher  regions 
produce  Indian-corn  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  abundance, 
and  also  large  quantities  of  wheat  and  oats ; excepting 
in  North  Carolina,  very  little  tobacco  is  cultivated.  In 
all  these  states  the  raising  of  early  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  the  northern  market  is  an  important  branch  of 
agriculture. 

Lumbering  is  also  an  important  industry ; live-oak  and 
pitch  pine  timber  constitute  the  chief  export,  though 
the  value  of  sawn  material  in  1880  was  from  $2,000,000 
in  North  Carolina,  to  $5,000,000  in  Georgia. 

The  spring  Fishery  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  North 
Carolina  coast  is  very  valuable,  for  the  Arctic  current 
is  felt  at  Cape  Hatteras. 

Manufacturing  is  limited  ; excepting  the  production  of 
lumber  and  the  preparation  of  rice  for  market,  it  is 
largely  confined  to  the  extraction  of  tar,  turpentine  and 
resin  from  the  pine  trees,  and  oil  from  the  cotton  seed. 
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There  is  also  considerable  manufacturing  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  and  of  flour. 

Education  is  in  a much  more  backward  condition  than 
elsewhere  in  the  Atlantic  States ; but  of  late  years 
schools  have  greatly  increased  in  number  and  efficiency. 

Everywhere  the  negro  population  is  very  large ; in 
1880  it  amounted  to  over  531,000,  the  white  population 
being  somewhat  over  867,000.  In  North  Carolina  the 
negroes  are  least  numerous ; in  South  Carolina  they 
form  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population.  Among  this 
class  the  greatest  amount  of  ignorance  prevails. 

42.  North  Carolina. — This  state  has  no  special 
characteristic  in  physical  features,  in  climate,  produc- 
tions, or  industries  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  group. 

The  Cities  are  all  small.  Raleigh , the  capital,  is  but  a small 
town.  Wilmington , at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Cape  Fear 
river,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  state.  Neiv  Berne  is  the  next  in 
importance. 

43.  South  Carolina. — South  Carolina,  politically, 
has  always  been  one  of  the  leading  states  of  the  Union  ; 
commercially  it  is  inferior  to  both  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia. 

The  Cities,  as  in  North  Carolina,  are  small  excepting 
Charleston.  This  city,  among  the  finest  in  the  United 
States,  has  a spacious  harbor,  one  of  the  two  in  the  state 
capable  of  admitting  large  ships.  It  is  one  of  the  chief 
commercial  cities  in  the  South  Atlantic  States.  The 
population  in  1880  was  50,000.  Columbia  is  the  capital. 

Beauport,  on  Port  Koyal  Island,  has  the  other  harbor  acces- 
sible to  ocean-going  vessels. 

44.  Georgia  excels  the  other  states  of  the  group  in 
its  manufactures,  of  lumber  and  cotton  especially,  and 
in  its  coal  and  iron  mines. 

The  Cities  of  considerable  size  are  more  numerous 
than  in  the  other  states  of  the  group.  Atlanta,  the 
capital,  (population,  37,500  in  1880)  nearly  doubled  its 
inhabitants  between  1870  and  1880.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  active  cities  of  the  south,  having  a very  extensive 
inland  trade.  Its  situation  at  the  end  of  the  Appala- 
chian mountains,  over  a thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
gives  it  a very  fine  climate.  Its  manufactures  are  varied, 
the  chief  being  iron  from  the  ore  mined  in  the  vicinity, 
flour,  cotton  goods,  and  paper. 

Savannah  is  the  chief  port  of  the  state  and  the  principal  com- 
mercial city  of  the  South  Atlantic  States.  It  has  a good  har- 
bor, deeper  and  better  than  that  of  Charleston,  the  water,  as  is 
usual  on  this  coast,  being  shallow  at  the  entrance.  In  value 
of  its  export  of  raw  cotton  it  is  the  second  city  in  the  Union. 
Ifc  also  has  a large  trade  in  lumber  and  rice. 


Pig.  69.— Branch  op  the  Cotton 
Plant. 
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45.  Florida,  in  many  respects,  differs  materially 
from  all  the  other  states  of  the  Union ; only  the  north- 
ern part  has  the  geological  characteristics  of  the  neigh- 
boring states ; elsewhere  the  surface  accumulations  are 
partly  marine  but  also  partly  fresh  water  or  open  air 
accumulations,  the  rock  beneath  being  coralline.  The 
most  of  the  state  is  West  Indian  in  character. 

The  surface  of  the  peninsula,  nowhere  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  is  varied  by  slight  swells  and 
shallow  depressions ; the  latter  often  contain  lakes  or  swamps 
of  considerable  extent.  The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula, 
except  the  coast,  is  practically  unknown,  no  exploration  having 
as  yet  been  attempted ; it  is  said,  however,  to  be  in  the  main 
sWampy,  consisting  of  ‘ ‘ everglades. ’ ’ The  coasts  are  character- 
istic:— lined  with  low  islands  or  peninsulas,  often  of  great 
length,  running  parallel  to  the  coast  and  formed  of  sand, 
broken  shells  and  coral;  long  shallow  stretches  of  water  in 
consequence  exist  behind  the  islands ; the  St.  John’s  river  in  its 
lower  course  is  merely  one  of  these  inlets. 

The  Climate  is  in  general  moist  and  very  equable,  for 
the  seas  maintain  a considerable  uniformity  of  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  year  ; the  coasts  and  low  places  are 
unhealthy  in  summer. 

The  Vegetation  is  very  luxuriant  everywhere  ; besides 
that  of  the  states  to  the  north,  it  contains  types  belong- 
ing to  the  tropics — mahogany,  lignum-vitae,  satinwood, 
cocoanut,  and  others;  while  the  cultivated  tropical  plants 
consist  of  sugar-cane,  oranges,  lemons,  pine-apples,  bana- 
nas, figs,  olives,  and  others  of  a decidedly  West  Indian 
character. 

The  Animals , along  with  those  common  further  north, 
include  the  alligator  and  the  turtle,  and  several  new 
varieties  of  poisonous  serpents.  Game  is  very  abundant, 
as  is  also  fish. 

The  special  features  in  the  Industries  consist  in  the 
raising  of  oranges  and  other  tropical  fruits,  and  in  the 
sponge  fishing  of  the  south.  The  former  is  rapidly 
rising  in  importance. 

The  Cities  are  small.  Tallahassee  is  the  capital ; Jackson- 
ville, on  the  St.  John’s  river,  is  the  largest  town  ; Key  West,  on 
one  of  the  dangerous  islands — the  “Florida  Keys” — to  the 
south,  carries  on  sponge  fishing ; Pensacola  has  a large  lumber 
trade ; St.  Augustine,  the  oldest  town  in  America,  is  a cele- 
brated winter  resort  for  invalids  from  the  north. 


CENTRAL  DIVISION. 

46.  Physical  Features. — Away  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mountains  the  great  central  plain  presents  little  variety  in 
physical  conformation  ; there  is  a vast  extent  of  country  either 
level  or  very  gently  undulating ; except  in  Missouri  and  Kansas 
there  is  no  elevation  deserving  even  the  name  of  hill.  The 
regions  near  the  mountains  have  all  the  characteristics  of 
plateaus — the  plateau  of  the  western  side  being  similar  in 
character  to  the  western  level  of  the  Canadian  plain.  The 


whole  plain  has  a very  gradual  rise  northward  from  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  till,  near  the  Canadian  boundary,  it  reaches  an 
elevation  of  about  nine  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  Where  the 
influence  of  the  lateral  elevations  ceases  to  be  felt  the  two  great 
rivers,  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio,  are  situated.  Within  the 
triangle  enclosed  by  these  two  rivers  the  slope  of  the  land  is 
altogether  southerly;  elsewhere  the  slope  is  directly  toward 
the  central  valley — a peculiarity  due  to  the  retreating  character 
of  the  lateral  rises  in  combination  with  the  general  elevation  of 
the  country  northward. 

47.  The  Minerals  are  highly  important;  in  addition 
to  the  coal,  iron,  and  copper  already  referred  to,  zinc,  as 
well  as  lead,  is  abundant,  especially  in  the  coal  area  of 
Missouri ; marble  and  limestone  are  found  everywhere 
except  in  the  Gulf  States ; petroleum  and  brine  wells 
occur  in  the  states  bordering  on  Pennsylvania;  Michigan, 
however,  produces  over  half  of  the  salt  made  in  the 
United  States;  the  precious  metals  are  met  with  in  large 
quantities  only  in  Dakota. 


Fig.  70.— A Crevasse. 

48.  Rivers. — The  vast  extent  of  this  interior  country,  its  slope 
towards  one  common  but  distant  depression,  and  its  abundant, 
though  not  excessive,  rainfall,  give  rise  to  rivers  remarkable  for 
their  length  of  course  and  for  their  volume  of  water. 

The  Mississippi  has  its  head  waters  in  some  small  lakes  in 
northern  Minnesota,  in  a Laurentian  country ; there  is  a sudden 
fall  of  about  seventy  feet  at  Minneapolis,  but  from  that  point 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  there  is  no  hindrance  to  navigation, 
although  in  places  the  current  is  somewhat  strong.  The  direct 
distance  frorn  the  head-waters  of  the  river  to  its  mouth  is 
about  1,300  miles,  but  so  great  is  the  sinuosity  that  the  length 
is  increased  to  at  least  2,300  miles.  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  its  course  the  river  lies  in  a flat  and  usually  perfectly 
level  valley  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  called  “bottom  ’’land,  bounded 
by  bluffs  from  200  to  500  feet  high;  the  strata  in  these  bluffs 
are  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  though  the  valley  is  in 
places  over  sixty  miles  wide.  The  valley  has  been  formed  by 
erosion.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  course  the  banks,  owing  to  the 
deposition  of  sediment,  are  higher  than  the  ground  immediately 
beyond  them,  so  that  during  periods  of  flood  the  water  overflows 
and  covers  the  surrounding  country.  Many  hundred  miles  of 
embankments,  or  levies,  have  been  erected  along  the  river  to 
protect  the  country  from  these  inundations.  “ The  whole  area 
of  the  delta,  which  begins  just  below  the  Red  river,  is  about 
15,300  square  miles  ; about  one-third  is  a sea  marsh,  only  two- 
thirds  lying  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf.” 

(See  Part  I.  “Land  Surface  of  the  Earth,”  section  2 (Sedi- 
ment), 20,  23,  26,  28,  and  “ North  America,”  section  11.) 
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The  other  great  rivers,  flowing  from  the  western  plateau 
region,  are  characterized  by  phenomena  similar  to  those  of  the 
Mississippi.  They  all  have  rapid  currents  where  they  pass 
through  the  plateau  region ; but  as  this  region  is  dry  and  tree- 
less th  3 water  in  the  late  summer  and  the  fall  is  very  low. 
Their  affluents,  though  often  several  hundred  miles  long,  are 
seldom  navigable  even  in  full  water.  The  Missouri  is  over 
3,000  miles  in  length,  the  Arkansas , 2,000,  and  the  Red  about 
1,500.  The  Rio  Grande,  having  its  head  water  in  central  Col- 
orado, nearly  2,000  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  throughout  a 
plateau  river,  and  as  it  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  dry  region,  its 
waters  are  shallow. 

On  the  east  the  only  important  affluent  of  the  Mississippi  is 
the  Ohio,  about  1,000  miles  in  length;  its  volume  of  water  is 
said  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  Missouri,  but  subject  to  very 
great  fluctuations.  The  river,  which  in  the  low-water  season 
is  not  navigable  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  has  but  one 
obstruction,  a rapid  near  Louisville;  this  involved  the  con- 
struction of  a canal.  The  other  rivers  from  the  Alleghanies 
are,  excepting  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee,  important  afflu- 
ents of  the  Ohio;  all  have  numerous  rapids  and  falls  with 
stretches  of  deep  water.  The  streams  running  off  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  are  generally  free  from  obstructions;  during  the 
season  of  full  water  they  can  be  navigated  by  steamers  almost 
to  their  source. 

49.  The  Climate  of  the  central  division,  like  that  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  varies  from  the  equable  semi- 
tropical  climate  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  extreme 
climate  of  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  In  the  Mississippi  basin 
snow  occasionally  falls  as  far  south  as  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  ; on  the  coast  of  Texas  ice  is  formed  even  to  the 
border  of  Mexico,  while  the  lakes  modify  the  climate  of 
the  states  that  border  on  them.  (See  “North  America,” 
sections  13  and  14.) 

50.  V egetation. — Forest  growth  is  found  abundantly 
all  through  this  division  except  in  the  states  of  the  west- 
ern border.  The  states  of  the  north  contain  the  greatest 
amount  of  forest  and  produce  most  lumber.  Pine  and 
spruce  are  the  characteristic  trees  of  the  north  ; walnut, 
oak,  hickory,  and  cottonwood  of  the  centre,  and  pitch 
pine  of  the  south.  (See  section  6.) 

51.  Industries. — This  region  is  preeminently  Agri- 
cultural; all  the  hardy  grains  grow  to  perfection — wheat, 
oats,  rye,  barley — from  the  Canadian  border  to  the 
Gulf  States ; while  Indian-corn,  from  the  latitude  of 
northern  Illinois  to  that  of  southern  Tennessee,  attains 
a luxuriance  and  productiveness  nowhere  else  equalled. 
The  region  of  Indian-corn  is  also  that  of  tobacco,  followed 
southward  by  cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  rice,  while  sweet 
potatoes  are  cultivated  everywhere  south  of  the  fortieth 
parallel.  The  rearing  of  live-stock,  except  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  Mississippi  basin,  forms  an  important 
industry, — it  is  the  only  important  industry  on  the  tree- 
less, grass-covered  prairies  and  the  plateau  country,  from 
the  Mexican  to  the  Canadian  border. 


Mining  is  extensively  carried  on  in  the  Alleghany 
region,  as  well  as  in  the  lake  region  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Ozark  Mountains ; Lumbering  is  a leading 
industry  of  the  north  ; it  is  also  important  in  the  low- 
lying  districts  of  the  southern  Mississippi  basin  and  the 
Gulf  coast. 

The  Manufactures  are  all  connected  with  the  natural 
productions,  and  are  everywhere  important  except  in 
the  Gulf  states  ; flour,  meal,  preserved  meats,  leather, 
agricultural  machinery,  lumber,  and  distilled  liquors  in 
the  grain-growing  states ; iron,  steel,  and  heavy  ma- 
chinery in  the  iron  and  coal  producing  states ; oil-cake 
and  oil  from  cotton  seed,  turpentine  and  tar  from  the 
pines  of  the  Gulf  coast,  with  some  refining  of  sugar  and 
molasses,  and  cleaning  and  polishing  of  rice,  in  the 
southern  section.  (See  sections  4-7.) 

52.  In  Education  the  northern  section,  settled  largely 
by  emigrants  from  the  North  Atlantic  States,  is  in 
advance  of  the  southern  section;  but  this  section  too 
has  lately  made  excellent  progress. 

The  Cities  of  the  northern  half  of  this  division  of  the 
United  States  are  both  numerous  and  important ; their  situa- 
tion is  invariably  where  the  greatest  natural  conveniences  exist 
for  commerce,  either  domestic  or  foreign;  with  scarcely  an 
exception  they  are  found  on  the  rivers  or  the  lakes.  All  these 
cities  are  rapidly  growing  in  population  and  importance ; the 
greater  part  increased  in  population  from  fifty  to  eighty  per 
cent,  betwen  1870  and  1880;  several  a hundred  per  cent.,  and 
one  at  least  over  three  hundred  per  cent.  All  contain  manu- 
factures of  the  characteristic  productions  of  the  state.  The 
cities  of  the  southern  half,  on  the  other  hand,  are  less  numer- 
ous, and  with  the  exception  of  New  Orleans,  are  but  small; 
Nashville,  in  Tennessee,  with  a population  of  over  43,0p0  in 
1880,  is  much  the  largest  of  these.  This  city,  too,  is  almost 
the  only  one,  excepting  New  Orleans  and  the  cities  of  Texas, 
that  shows  an  increase  of  population  instead  of  a decrease 
between  the  dates  referred  to. 

53.  Michigan  is  divided  by  the  lakes  and  forms  two 
peninsulas ; the  southern  peninsula,  the  seat  of  the 
population  and  industries,  is  level,  with  a fertile  soil  of 
sandy  loam  everywhere  except  in  the  north  ; the  north- 
ern peninsula  is  rugged  and  uninviting,  but  contains  the 
great  iron  and  copper  mines. 

Of  the  cities,  Detroit,  (population,  116,340)  the  largest  city, 
and  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States,  is  engaged  ex- 
tensively in  the  transport  trade  between  the  west  and  east; 
much  of  this  trade  passes  through  Canada  The  extensive 
water  front  on  the  Detroit  river — here  a fine  deep  stream  over 
half  a mile  wide — is  fully  utilized  in  the  extensive  and  rapidly 
increasing  commerce  of  the  city.  Saginaw  and  Bay  City  have 
extensive  manufactures  of  salt  and  lumber.  Ann  Arbor  has  a 
university.  At  Port  Huron  the  Grand  Trunk  railway  crosses 
from  Sarnia  into  the  United  States. 

54.  Wisconsin  is  of  much  the  same  character  ar. 
Michigan  in  surface  and  soil  ; the  northern  part  is  a 
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Laurentian  region,  rough,  poor,  and  thinly  inhabited  ; 
there  is  much  poor,  sandy  soil  in  the  centre  of  the  state. 

The  chief  city  is  Milioaukee  (population,  115,587)  with  a fine 
harbor  on  Lake  Michigan ; it  is  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
Union.  Its  export  of  wheat  and  flour  is  very  great,  being 
second  only  to  that  of  Chicago. 

55.  Minnesota  has  a somewhat  uneven  surface;  there 
is  a rapid  rise  of  the  land  from  Lake  Superior,  followed 
by  nearly  as  rapid  a fall  into  the  valley  of  the  Red 
River.  The  northern  portion  of  the  state  is  Laurentian 
and  well  wooded,  containing  innumerable  lakes;  the 
southern  portion  is  generally  very  fertile. 

St.  Paul , the  capital,  is  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi ; its  manufactures  are  important ; the  city  more  than 
doubled  its  population  between  1870  and  1880.  Minneapolis,  the 
largest  city  in  the  state,  is  situated  at  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
ten  miles  from  St.  Paul ; the  population  increased  from  13,000 
in  1870,  to  nearly  47,000  in  1880  ; the  suburbs  of  this  city  and 
of  St.  Paul  are  almost  united.  Lumber  and  flour  are  the  leading 
products.  The  city  has  been  created  by  the  falls.  Duluth,  at 
the  head  of  navigation  on  Lake  Superior,  has  a large  trade  on 
the  lakes. 

56.  Dakota  Territory  in  its  northern  part,  is  but  a 
continuation  of  Manitoba  and  Assiniboia;  it  contains  the 
rough  “ Coteau  de  Missouri,”  and  a characteristic  region 
of  salt  or  alkaline  lakes  to  the  east ; the  central  and 
north-east  portions  have  a “ rolling  ” surface  — the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  plateau  states ; in  the  south-west 
are  the  barren  “ bad-lands”  and  the  Black  Hills — the 
most  easterly  outliers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
climate  is  dry ; high  winds  are  very  frequent. 

57.  The  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, Missouri,  and  Kansas  have  superficial  character- 
istics and  natural  productions  very  nearly  alike ; the 
central  district  is  low-lying  prairie  for  the  most  part, 
the  east  and  the  west  approach  a plateau  in  character. 
The  only  elevations  are  the  Ozark  Hills  in  Missouri, 
famous  for  their  iron,  especially  Pilot  Knob  and  Iron 
Mountain.  West  of  the  Mississippi  the  climate  is  dry, 
so  much  so  that  barrenness  of  soil  results  from  it  in  the 
extreme  west,  and  a very  uncertain  rainfall  in  many 
other  places.  The  soil  is  naturally  fertile,  the  best  being 
the  “ bottom  lands  ” of  the  numerous  rivers. 

Cities.  — Several  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
country  are  found  in  these  states. 

In  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  (population,  255,139),  is  among  the 
largest  in  the  Union  ; its  trade  both  by  water  and  by  land  is 
very  extensive ; of  its  numerous  industries  meat-packing,  dis- 
tilling, and  brewing  are  the  most  extensive.  Cleveland,  with  a 
fine  harbor,  is  next  in  importance ; it  has  a large  lake  trade  in 
coal,  petroleum,  iron,  flour,  and  grain.  Toledo  excels  Cleveland 
in  its  exports  of  live-stock,  flour,  and  farm  produce  in  general. 


In  Indiana,  Indianapolis  is  important  in  milling  and  in  the 
industries  attached  to  mining. 

In  Illinois,  Chicago,  though  only  fifth  in  size  among  the  cities 
of  the  United  States,  ranks  next  to  New  York  in  commercial 
importance;  it  is  the  largest  grain  market  in  the  world.  The 
manufactures,  all  characteristic  of  the  division,  were  valued,  in 
1880,  at  nearly  $250,000,000,  salted  meats  alone  amounting  to 
one  third  of  this  sum.  The  position  of  Chicago  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Michigan,  a lake  that  penetrates  deep  into  a wide- 
extended  country  rich  in  natural  resources,  insures  to  that  city 
a commercial  preeminence.  The  growth  of  Chicago  has  been 
very  rapid ; in  1850  the  inhabitants  numbered  30,000,  in  1880 
over  503,000. 

In  Missouri,  St.  Louis  (population,  350,518)  is  the  largest  and 
in  every  respect  the  most  important  city  of  the  Mississippi 
valley,  and  the  only  important  city  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Situated  about  twenty  miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  rivers,  it  is  the  centre  for  all  the  trade 
with  the  vast  agricultural,  stock-raising,  and  mining  regions  of 
the  west. 

58.  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  are 
mountainous  in  the  east,  and  produce  the  characteristic 
minerals,  including  petroleum  and  salt  in  West  Virginia; 
in  the  west  they  are  slightly  undulating,  the  soil  being 
everywhere  highly  productive.  Stock-raising  is  the 
prominent  industry  in  the  elevated  country. 

One  city,  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  is  among  the  leading  cities 
of  the  country.  Its  trade  in  tobacco,  pork,  and  flour  is  very 
large ; while  its  manufactures,  similar  to  those  of  the  other 
great  cities,  are  both  numerous  and  important.  The  population 
of  the  city  in  1880  was  123,758. 

In  Tennessee,  Nashville  and  Knoxville;  and  in  West  Virginia, 
Wheeling,  are  the  chief  towns. 

59.  Of  the  remaining  states  of  the  central  division,  the 
southern  half  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  nearly  all 
Louisiana,  and  a broad  belt  of  Texas,  are  comprised  in 
the  low-lying  (or  post-tertiary ) coast  division  of  the  United 
States ; the  same  formation  extends  up  the  Mississippi 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  elevation  is  not 
much  over  300  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  boundary 
westward  is  marked  by  a low  range  of  sand  hills  ; beyond 
this,  at  a distance  of  over  a hundred  miles,  the  country 
rises  gradually  from  the  prairie  into  the  plateau  region. 
In  the  northern  part  of  Alabama  the  Alleghanies  ter- 
minate, and  in  consequence  the  country  is  rough  and 
broken  ; northern  Arkansas  contains  part  of  the  Ozark 
Hills,  which  also  continue  on  into  the  Indian  Territory. 
North-western  Texas,  especially  in  the  large  tract  known 
as  the  “ Staked  Plain,”  is  dry  and  barren,  -while  the 
central  part  is  a grassy  plateau  with  clumps  of  forest 
and  wooded  river-courses. 

60.  The  Indian  Territory  is  owned  by  the  Indians,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  transported  by  the  United  States 
government  from  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Arkansas  has  no  city  of  importance.  In  Alabama,  Mobile, 
the  chief  sea-port  on  the  coast,  is  well  situated  for  trade  ; it  is 
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an  important  town  ranking  third  in  the  United  States  as  a 
cotton  market. 

In  Mississippi,  Vicksburg , on  a high  bluff,  is  the  chief  town  ; 
its  trade  is  almost  wholly  in  cotton. 

In  Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  about  a hundred  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  is  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mercial cities  in  America ; in  1879  its  exports  were  valued  at 
over  $ 81, 000, 000;  cotton  alone  forming  seven-eighths  of  the 
whole.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  export  of  cattle,  grain, 
and  flour  has  assumed  large  proportions.  The  city  is  below  the 
high-water  level  of  the  river,  and  has  to  be  protected  by  levees 
or  dykes.  In  1880  the  population  was  over  216,000. 

In  Texas,  Galveston  is  the  only  important  city ; it  is  on  a 
low  island  and  has  a shallow  entrance  to  its  harbor.  Its  ex- 
ports are  for  the  most  part  cotton  and  hides. 


THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  PLATEAU  STATES 
AND  TERRITORIES. 

61.  Physical  Characteristics. — From  the  plateau, 
which  is  bounded  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east 
and  the  Sierra  Nevada  with  the  Cascade  Mountains  on 
the  west,  rise  very  many  short  ranges  that  run  in  a 
general  parallel  direction  to  the  main  ranges;  by  this 
means  are  produced  numerous  long  and  sometimes  narrow 
valleys.  Many  cross  ranges  occur,  and  where  in  intersect- 
ing a valley  they  enclose  a portion  of  it,  a “park”  is 
formed,  often  of  exceeding  beauty  and  fertility.  Of  the 
parallel  ranges  the  chief  are  the  Wausatch  in  Utah,  the 
Humboldt  in  Nevada,  the  Bitter-Root  between  Idaho  and 
Montana,  and  the  Blue  in  Oregon ; of  the  cross  ranges, 
the  Uintah  in  Utah  is  the  best  known. 

The  plateau  is  highest  at  its  eastern  side,  sloping  off 
very  gradually  to  the  west.  Within  the  plateau  there 
are  three  main  cross  depressions ; one  in  the  north, 
another  in  the  middle,  and  a third  in  the  south.  The 
waters  of  the  north  and  the  south  depression  find  their 
way  to  the  ocean ; but  those  of  the  middle  depression 
enter  salt  lakes  or  are  absorbed  in  the  deserts,  forming- 
salt  marshes.  This  tract,  known  as  the  Great  American 
Basin , occupies  the  eastern  half  of  Nevada,  and  much  of 
Utah  and  northern  Arizona ; the  southern  part  is 
altogether  a barren  desert,  the  vegetation  elsewhere  being- 
scanty.  The  northern  basin  is  comparatively  level,  the 
other  two  are  broken. 

While  almost  everywhere  exist  evidences  of  terrific 
volcanic  action  in  former  ages,  only  here  and  there 
throughout  the  plateau  do  active  volcanic  phenomena 
occur ; Mount  Hood  in  Oregon  emits  some  smoke  ; mud- 
volcanoes  are  found  in  Colorado  and  elsewhere  ; and  the 


greatest  geysers  known  exist  around  the  head  waters  of 
the  Yellowstone.  This  Yellowstone  region,  in  north- 
western Wyoming,  which  contains  lakes,  mud-volcanoes, 
hot-springs,  water-falls,  and  magnificent  mountain  scenery, 
has  been  set  apart  by  the  United  States  government  as  a 

National  Park. 

\ 

The  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
country  beyond  are  identical  in  character  with  the  region 
similarly  situated  in  the  Canadian  North-West, — a series 
of  “ foot-hills  ” and  a high  plain  or  plateau  deeply  scored 
with  water-courses  often  wooded,  eroded  by  rivers  and 
other  agents,  dry,  and,  where  not  absolutely  arid,  covered 
with  rich,  succulent  grass,  with  a soil  requiring  only 
more  water  to  make  it  highly  productive. 

West  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascade  Mountains 
the  low  coast  ranges  enclose  fertile  valleys  and  are  joined 
to  the  main  ranges  by  short  spurs.  The  Sierra  Nevada 
lie  wholly  within  California,  and,  with  a coast-range,  en- 
close the  low-lying  central  California,  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  fertile  valleys  in  the  world.  The  collected  waters 
of  the  innumerable  streams,  usually  only  winter  torrents 
descending  from  the  Sierra,  are  carried  off  to  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  by  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  ( wau-keen ) 
rivers. 

62.  Rivers. — In  all  the  river-courses,  whether  through  moun- 
tain passes  or  along  valleys,  there  are  deep  gorges  or  canons, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  lower  waters  of  the  Colorado,  hundreds  of 
miles  long,  having  on  both  sides  perpendicular  walls  of  rock 
descending,  in  the  Colorado,  over  6,000  feet  below  the  general 
surface  of  the  country.  Waterfalls  are  numerous,  and  often 
of  great  height  and  exceeding  beauty.  The  Falls  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  those  of  the  Yosemite  (yo-s4m-it-e)  in  east-central 
California,  are  especially  remarkable.  The  great  river  of  the 
south,  entering  the  Gulf  of  California,  is  the  Colorado  ; except 
in  its  lower  course  it  is  not  navigable ; it  flows  through  a 
barren  country.  In  the  north  the  Columbia  is  navigable  from 
its  mouth  for  over  150  miles ; several  long,  deep  stretches  of 
water,  one  250  miles  in  length,  occur  between  the  various  falls 
and  rapids  farther  up  on  the  river. 

63.  The  Lakes  are  numerous,  chief  among  which  are  Great 
Salt  Lake  (see  Part  I.  “Land  Surface  of  the  Earth.”  sec.  31), 
Utah  Lake — fresh  water,  with  an  outlet  into  the  preceding,  and 
Pyramid  Lake. 

64.  Climate. — In  central  and  southern  California  the  climate 
is  almost  tropical,  there  being  only  winter  and  summer ; the 
winter  is  the  season  of  rain,  the  summer  of  drought ; during  the 
latter  the  ground  is  quite  parched  and  vegetation  burnt  up. 
Cold  winds  are  apt  to  fall  suddenly  from  the  mountains  upon  all 
parts  of  the  valley.  The  heat  is  never  very  great,  the  oceanic 
winds  preserving  an  equable  temperature  everywhere.  (See 
“ North  America,”  sections  13  and  14.) 

65.  Productions.— Forest  growth  occurs  where  rain 
is.  abundant, — on  the  coast  ranges,  the  western  side  of 
the  Sierra  Nevadas,  and  on  the  higher  peaks  of  the 
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plateau  ranges,  and  quite  generally  in  Oregon  and 
Washington.  In  the  dry  regions  only  cactus,  sage,  and 
some  stunted  shrubs  are  found.  The  river  courses, 
where  not  through  canons,  are  generally  wooded.  The 
soil  is  highly  productive  where  it  obtains  moisture  from 
rain  or  melting  snow,  or  from  irrigation.  Irrigation  is 
very  largely  practiced,  especially  in  California,  and  abun- 
dant crops  of  all  the  grains  are  raised. 

66.  Industries. — Mining  is  still  the  great  industry  01 
this  region  ; the  vast  amount  of  its  precious  metals  has 
had  a marked  influence  on  the  population,  wealth,  and 
legislation  of  the  country  (see  section  4).  Agriculture , 
however,  is  now  the  chief  industry  of  California  and 
Oregon,  the  former  state  surpassing  in  some  productions 
all  others  in  the  Union  (see  section  5).  Fruit  Culture 
has  assumed  large  proportions  in  southern  California — 
the  grape,  orange,  lemon,  fig,  and  others  yielding  excel- 
lent crops.  Stock-raising  is  a leading  industry  where- 
ever  there  is  grass ; California,  Oregon,  and  the  other 
states  and  territories  along  the  Rocky  Mountains,  espe- 
cially Montana,  raise  vast  herds  of  cattle,  while  the  first 
named  state  stands  next  to  Ohio  in  yield  of  wool. 

Manufacturing  of  various  articles  is  carried  on  exten- 
sively in  California ; dried  fruits,  wine,  and  distilled 
liquors  are  sent  east  in  considerable  quantities. 

67.  Subdivisions. — In  this  division  there  are  four  states — 
Colorado,  Nevada,  California,  and  Oregon, — and  the  territories 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Montana,  and 
Washington. 

68.  Cities. — In  California  is  San  Francisco , (population,  234,- 
000),  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States  ; its  trade  with 
the  east  by  railroad,  by  the  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
by  Cape  Horn,  is  very  extensive  ; it  is  likewise  the  only  port  for 
trade  to  China,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Pacific  islands. 
Besides  the  trade  in  home  productions  the  city  has  a large 
transport  trade  in  tea  and  other  articles  from  China  and  else- 
where. Los  Angeles,  in  the  region  of  the  tropical  fruit,  is  a 
famous  resort  for  invalids;  Sacramento,  the  capital,  and  San 
Jose  are  important  towns.  In  Oregon,  Portland  has  a large 
trade  in  flour,  wheat,  and  lumber.  In  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City, 
founded  by  the  religious  sect  called  Mormons,  and  still  for  the 
most  part  peopled  by  them,  is  a city  of  considerable  size  near 
the  Great  Salt  Lake ; the  country  is  dry,  but  produces  excellent 
crops,  mainly  through  irrigation.  Carson  in  Nevada,  Prescott 
in  Arizona,  Santa  F4  in  New  Mexico,  Denver  and  Leadville  in 
Colorado — all  mining  towns — are  the  other  chief  places. 

69.  Alaska. — This  extensive  region,  formerly  belonging  to 
Russia,  is  but  little  known.  The  climate  of  the  coast  is  milder 
than  that  of  the  inland,  and  very  moist ; the  agricultural  as 
well  as  the  mineral  capabilities  are  unknown ; fish  swarm  in 
the  waters,  and  form  the  only  food  of  the  coast  Indians.  Furs, 
dried  fish,  and  oil  are  exported.  Sitka  is  an  Indian  village 
with  a few  United  States  officials  stationed  in  it.  Forests 
exist  all  along  the  coast  ranges,  and  in  some  places,  it  is  said, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Yukon,  the  chief  river. 


GREENLAND. 

70.  Except  the  western  and  the  south-eastern  coast  almost 
nothing  is  known  of  this  vast  region.  As  far  as  has  been 
ascertained  the  whole  interior,  at  least  north  of  latitude  67°, 
is  covered  with  one  immense  glacier,  but  of  what  depth  or 
of  what  height  above  the  sea,  it  seems  impossible  to  find  out. 
Along  both  coasts  the  force  of  the  waves  breaks  off  enor- 
mous masses  of  ice  from  the  glacier  as  it  pushes  into  the 
sea,  and  these  masses  float  away  as  icebergs.  Even  in  the 
southern  part  July  is  the  only  month  in  which  snow  does  not 
fall ; the  cold  of  winter  is  intense.  Some  potatoes  and  garden 
vegetables  are  grown  in  the  south.  There  are  no  trees ; only  a 
few  stunted  shrubs  of  birch,  willow,  and  elder  are  met  with ; 
some  grasses  are  found  along  the  sheltered  fiords,  but  mosses 
and  lichens  are  abundant.  The  seas  abound  in  animal  life  of 
the  largest  kinds,  which  afford  almost  the  only  food  of  the 
native  inhabitants : — different  species  of  the  whale  family,  in- 
cluding the  white  whale  and  narwahl ; seal  of  several  varieties, 
walruses,  sea-lions,  &c. ; of  the  fishes,  sharks,  halibut,  cod, 
salmon,  and  many  others.  Sea-fowl  are  innumerable.  Of  the 
land  animals,  reindeer  seem  to  be  plentiful,  and  are  hunted  in 
summer;  the  musk-ox,  arctic  fox,  and  polar  bear  are  also 
found. 

The  exports  consist  in  products  of  the  marine  animals,  rein- 
deer hides,  and  feathers  of  the  eider  duck. 

The  country  is  owned  by  Denmark.  The  inhabitants,  about 
10,000  in  number,  are  nearly  all  Eskimos,  some  of  whom  are  in 
part  christianized  ; they  live  mainly  on  the  west  coast,  and  are 
quiet  and  inoffensive.  Their  winter  houses  are  of  stone,  their 
summer  ones  consist  of  tents  made  of  hide.  Of  the  Danes 
there  are  not  more  than  three  hundred  ; they  live  in  little 
villages  along  the  best  sheltered  fiords  of  the  west  coast.  The 
chief  villages  are  Godthaab  and  Uppernavik. 


MEXICO. 

1.  Extent. — The  extreme  length  of  Mexico  is  about  2,000 
miles,  the  greatest  breadth  750  miles;  the  narrowest  part  is  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  140  miles.  The  area  is  given  at  about 
760,000  square  miles. 

2.  Physical  Features. — Mexico  is  but  a continua- 
tion of  the  western  plateau  of  America,  rising  slowly 
towards  the  south  till  the  maximum  elevation  of  8,000 
feet  is  reached  at  the  Jsthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  Apart 
from  the  mountain  ranges  the  plateau  here  is  remarkably 
level  as  a whole,  both  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north 
to  south  ; no  serious  obstacles  are  presented  to  travel  in 
the  direction  of  the  ranges ; cross  ranges  exist  mainly  in 
the  north-west,  running  down  to  the  Gulf  of  California. 
There  are  several  depressions  in  the  plateau,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  contains  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  is 
surrounded  by  the  most  famous  volcanoes  in  the  country 
— Toluga,  Popocateptl,  and  Iztaccihuatl,  over  17,000 
feet  high. 

There  are  three  ranges  of  mountains  rising  from  the 
plateau  : the  eastern,  or  Sierra  Madre,  is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; the  western  range  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Pinaleno  Mountains  of  the  United 
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States;  the  central  range,  called  by  various  names, 
though  higher  m its  northern  portion  than  the  others, 
is  the  lowest  of  the  three.  The  chief  volcanic  region  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  parallel  of  nineteen,  where 
lies  Jorullo,  the  sudden  rise  of  which  in  1759  destroyed 
a fertile  plain. 

3.  Coast  Features. — The  descent  from  the  plateau 
to  the  coast,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a succession 
of  terraces,  is  everywhere  rapid  and  everywhere  difficult, 
but  few  natural  passes  existing.  The  low  alluvial  plain 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
tinued around  the  Mexican  seaboard.  Everywhere,  as 
in  the  United  States,  the  cdast  is  lined  with  low  islands, 
shoals,  and  lagoons.  The  western  coast  is  also  low,  the 
broadest  part  being  along  the  Gulf  of  California.  On 
the  western  side  there  are  no  lagoons,  and  the  harbors 
are  numerous  and  good. 

Outline. — The  outline  has  no  irregularities  except  the  two 
remarkable  peninsulas  of  Lower  California  and  Yucatan ; the 
former,  almost  unknown  as  to  its  capabilities,  is  the  prolonged 
southerly  extension  of  a coast  range,  sinking  finally  beneath 
the  sea  at  Cape  St.  Lucas  ; the  latter  is  a broad  plateau-like  spur 
of  the  continental  axis,  projecting  northeasterly. 

4.  The  Rivers  are  small  and  of  a mountain  character.  Lakes 
are  somewhat  numerous,  one  of  the  principal  being  Lake 
Tezcuco,  near  the  city  of  Mexico;  it  has  no  outlet  and  its 
waters  are  consequently  salt. 

5.  Minerals. — Mexico  is  exceedingly  rich  in  minerals 
of  all  kinds — gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  iron,  tin, 
precious  stones,  marble,  and  others.  The  chief  metal 
mined  at  present  is  silver ; the  largest  mines,  mainly 
owned  by  foreign  companies,  lie  between  the  parallels  of 
nineteen  and  twenty-three,  though  the  north-western 
Pacific  slope  is  thought  to  be  almost  covered  with  silver 
ore.  Gold  is  mined  chiefly  in  the  north-west. 

6.  Coast  Waters. — The  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  a length  of  about 
1,000  miles,  and  a breadth  of  800 ; from  Yucatan  to  Florida 
the  distance  is  about  450  miles,  the  passages  between  each 
peninsula  and  Cuba  being  about  120  miles.  Away  from  the 
immediate  coasts,  which  are  lined  with  islands,  shoals,  and 
lagoons,— the  result  of  the  deposition  of  sediment  in  the  quieter 
shore- waters, — the  Gulf  is  almost  free  from  shoals,  reefs,  and 
islands.  The  waters  are  said  to  be  deep  in  the  Gulf  proper, 
but  careful  surveys  have  not  yet  been  made.  The  Equatorial 
Current  enters  between  Yucatan  and  Cuba,  and  after  sweeping 
around  it,  reproducing  the  phenomena  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  in 
the  centre,  reunites  with  a current  that  had  been  deflected 
along  the  south  of  Cuba  by  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  and  passes 
out  into  the  Atlantic  between  the  Bahamas  and  Florida  as  the 
Gulf  Stream.  The  temperature  of  the  Gulf  waters  is  from  six 
t,o  nine  degrees  warmer  than  that  of  the  ocean  in  the  same 
latitude.  The  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  is  termed  the  Bay  of 
Campeachy. 

The  Gulf  of  California  is  the  water-filled  valley  between  the 
plateau  and  a disappearing  coast  range ; it  is  said  to  abound  in 
fish  of  many  kinds,  including  a snecies  of  oyster  from  Which 
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pearls  are  obtained.  Some  of  the  bivalve  shell-fish  are  very 
large.  A curve  in  the  south-west  coast  gives  the  Gulf  of 
Tehuantepec. 

7.  Climate. — Mexico  is  mainly  within  the  tropics, 
and  so  has  phenomena  of  climate  and  production  peculiar 
to  tropical,  but  not  equatorial,  regions.  Following  the 
retreat  of  the  sun  southward  the  north-east  trade  winds, 
from  October  to  May,  bring  cool  weather  and  the  dry, 
though  not  absolutely  rainless,  season  ; while  the  south- 
western return-trade  winds,  advancing  with  the  returning 
sun,  produce  the  so-called  wet  season,  from  May  to 
October.  The  rainfall,  however,  is  comparatively  slight- 
on  the  plateau,  but  on  the  low  coasts  it  is  heavy,  espe- 
cially on  the  eastern  side,  where  the  north-east  trades 
from  the  Gulf  are  moisture-laden,  and  produce  rain  when 
they  come  in  contact  with  the  cooler  land.  The  northern 
part  of  the  plateau,  beyond  the  tropic,  has  the  same 
climatic  features  as  the  southern  plateau  of  the  United 
States.  (See  “North  America,”  sections  13  and  14.) 

The  situation  and  physical  conformation  of  Mexico 
give  rise  to  a very  varied  climate  ; — the  hot,  moist,  and 
unhealthy  climate  of  the  coasts  east  and  west,  where  the 
thermometer  in  some  places  shows  a mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  104°;  the  temperate  climate  of  the  lower 
parts  of  the  plateau ; and  the  cool,  dry  climate  of  the 
elevations  above  6,000  feet. 

8.  Vegetation. — The  vegetation,  unsurpassed  any- 
where in  variety  and  abundance,  corresponds  to  the 
climates ; in  the  low  moist  regions  it  is  wholly  tropical 
in  kind,  size,  and  luxuriance — tree-ferns,  palms,  mahog- 
any, ebony,  rosewood,  tropical  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and 
gum-producing  trees — camphor,  copal,  rubber,  &c. ; in 
the  temperate  regions  oak,  cedar,  and  pine  predominate  : 
while  the  high  colder  regions  have  little  forest  growth, 
through  insufficiency  of  moisture  cactuses  abound,  as 
does  also  the  mezquite,  a tree  resembling  the  honey -locust 
in  leaf,  fruit,  spines,  and  wood,  the  roots  of  which  almost 
equal  anthracite  coal  as  fuel.  The  cultivated  plants  are 
also  typical  of  the  regions  ; in  the  hot  regions  sugar- 
cane, coffee,  fruits,  manioc,  medicinal  plants,  rice,  cotton, 
olives,  cocoa  palm,  cacao — from  which  chocolate  is 
made;  in  the  temperate,  European  fruits  and  grains, 
indigo,  vanilla,  tobacco,  capsicum  or  Spanish  pepper — ■ 
consumed  in  vast  quantities — and  the  maguey,  agave  or 
pulque,  from  which  the  favorite  drink  of  the  Mexicans 
is  made,  and  whose  fibres  are  woven  into  cloth  or  twisted 
into  ropes. 
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9.  Animals. — Mexico  belongs,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Neo- 

Tropical  region  and  its  animals  are  those  of  South  America. 
Along  with  these  and  the  cochineal  insect,  from  which  a bright 
scarlet  dye  is  obtained,  are  found  the  ordinary  animals  of 
regions  farther  north — bisons,  1 1 ^ 'L"‘ 

animals  are  abundant. 

10.  Industries.— Mining  and 
Agriculture  are  the  chief  indus- 
tries; both  are  rudely  con- 
ducted. Irrigation  is  almost 
universal  in  agriculture.  With 
few  exceptions,  agricultural 
products  are  all  consumed  at 
home.  The  rearing  of  cattle 
and  sheep  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country.  The  Manufactures 
are  unimportant,  commercial- 
ly; distilled  liquors,  wine, 
sugar,  cotton  goods,  earthen- 
ware, glass,  and  paper  are  made 
to  some  extent.  The  Exports 
consist  of  silver,  gold,  copper 
ore,  hides,  medicinal  plants, 
cochineal,  and  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  warm  regions; 
in  1880  the  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  about  $33,000,- 
000,  silver  alone  forming  nearly  two-thirds  of  this  sum.  Fully 
two-thirds  of  the  trade  is  with  the  United  States.  The  Imports 
consist  of  textile  goods,  machinery,  iron,  dried  fish,  oil,  &c. 

11.  Inhabitants. — In  1881  the  population  numbered  a little 
over  10,000,000;  of  these  over  half  were  of  pure  aboriginal 
descent ; those  of  European  descent  numbered  only  about 
500,000,  various  mixed  races  forming  the  rest.  Only  in  the 
north  are  there  any  savages.  All  races  and  classes  are  equal 
in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  the  highest  offices  have  been  held  by 
pure  blooded  natives.  The  Spanish  language — the  language  of 
the  conquerors  and  colonizers, — is  universally  spoken.  The 
people  are  generally  of  an  unprogressive,  indolent  character. 
Railroads  entering  the  United  States  have  been  constructed,  or 
are  in  process  of  construction.  The  Roman  Catholic  form  of 
worship  is  universal,  and  until  lately  was  the  only  one  allowed. 
Education  is  very  backward,  but  some  advancement  has  been 
made  in  recent  years. 

12.  The  Government  resembles  that  of  the  United  States — a 
federal  republic  ; but  its  lack  of  stability  has  been  a great  mis- 
fortune to  the  country. 

13.  Cities.— Mexico  has  many  large  towns,  five  of  them  con- 
taining over  50,000  inhabitants  each.  The  City  of  Mexico,  with 
an  estimated  population  of  250,000,  is  situated  in  the  magnifi- 
cent plain  of  Mexico,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great  volcanoes ; 
the  temperature  hardly  ever  exceeds  74°.  The  public  buildings 
are  numerous  and  fine — churches,  banks,  government  buildings, 
libraries,  charitable  institutions,  schools,  theatres,  Ac.  The 
business,  even  the  leading  retail  trade,  is  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners ; the  domestic  trade  is  considerable.  In  the  city, 
as  everywhere  throughout  the  country,  are  monuments  of  the 
civilization  of  the  ancient  people  of  Mexico.  Zacatecas,  San 
Luis,  Aguas  Calientas,  and  Guanaguato  in  the  mining  districts, 
and  Vera  Cruz,  the  chief  sea-port  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  the 
other  principal  places. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

14.  Character. — Central  America  is  of  but  little 
importance  politically  or  commercially.  Very  little  is 
really  known  of  the  whole  region.  The  continental  axis 


has  here  lost  its  plateau  character,  and  the  country  for 
the  most  part  consists  of  mountain  ranges  running  in 
various  directions,  enclosing  elevated  valleys,  some  of 
which  are  almost  plateaus  in  extent.  The  mean  height 
of  the  land  is  not  so  great  as  in  Mexico,  though  some 
peaks  are  nearly  14,000  feet  high.  The  south-central 
part  of  Nicaragua  is  a comparatively  low  plain,  while  a 
remarkable  transverse  depression  occurs  near  the  south- 
west; elsewhere  the  country  is  mountainous.  There  are 
very  many  volcanoes  in  this  region,  and  earthquakes  are 
frequent. 

15.  The  Rivers  are  merely  mountain  torrents.  Lake  Nica- 
ragua, 100  miles  long  and  40  wide,  and,  in  places,  240  feet  deep, 
lies  in  the  transverse  depression,  only  128  feet  above  the 
Pacific ; on  all  sides  the  descent  to  it  is  steep.  The  San  Juan 
river,  containing  several  rapids,  flows  from  it  into  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  It  has  been  proposed  to  utilize  this  river  and  lake 
as  a highway  to  the  Pacific,  several  low-lying  passes  existing 
in  the  mountains  between  the  lake  and  the  ocean. 

16.  The  Coasts  on  both  sides  in  every  respect  re- 
semble those  of  Mexico. 

17.  The  varied  Climates  and  climatic  regions  are 
like  those  of  Mexico;  they  approach,  however,  to  a greater 
uniformity  in  temperature  on  account  of  the  inferior 
general  elevation  of  the  land,  and  to  a greater  degree  of 
moisture  with  a more  uniform  distribution  ; the  southern 
part  is  almost  in  the  region  of  continual  rain. 

18.  The  Productions  and  animals  are  those  of  Mexico — of  the 
Neo-Tropical  region,  without  the  northern  types.  The  Exports 
are  the  natural  productions  of  the  forest,  with  medicinal  plants 
and  coffee. 

19.  The  Inhabitants,  as  in  Mexico,  are  mainly  descendants 
of  the  aborigines ; but  the  mixed  races  are  numerous  ; the 
mixed  Indian  and  negro  race  is  rapidly  dying  out.  The  white 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  settled  on  the  western  side.  In  the 
great  forests  that  cover  the  eastern  slope  there  are  numerous 
savage  tribes,  hostile  to  each  other  and  independent  of  the 
various  governments.  Everywhere,  as  in  Mexico,  exist  monu- 
ments of  former  civilization  ; the  overgrown  ruins  of  more  than 
one  large  city  have  been  found  in  the  densest  forests. 

20.  The  Government,  except  in  Balize,  is  similar  in  all  the 
states,  being  an  imitation,  or  caricature,  of  that  of  the  United 
States ; but  revolutions  are  of  almost  annual  occurrence.  Edu- 
cation is  at  a very  low  ebb. 

21.  The  Political  Divisions  are  Guatemala,  Balize  or  British 
Hojiduras,  Honduras,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica, 

22.  Cities. — In  Guatemala,  the  most  prosperous  and  advanced 
of  the  states,  the  chief  city  is  Guatemala,  a populous,  active 
town  ; it  has  several  schools,  a public  museum  and  library,  and 
many  handsome  buildings — though  built  very  low  through  fear 
of  earthquakes.  From  its  activity  Guatemala  is  often  called 
the  Paris  of  Central  America. 
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THE  WEST  INDIES. 

23.  Extent. — The  West  Indies  comprise  a curved 
chain  of  islands  extending  from  the  coast  of  Florida  in 
the  United  States,  to  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela  in  South 
America,  thus  shutting  off  that  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  called  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  whole  area  of  the  land  surface  is  estimated  at  about 
90,000  square  miles. 

24.  Geological  Structure. — Coral  is  everywhere 
found ; it  forms  the  foundation  of  the  sand-covered 
islands,  and  either  surrounds  the  shores  of  the  others  or 
exists  as  reefs  and  banks  more  or  less  distant  from  them. 
The  Bahama  Islands  are  wholly  of  coral  rock  covered 
with  blown  sand  formed  of  small  fragments  of  coral 
and  shells.  This  sand,  in  many  places  blown  into  hills 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  high,  is  often  converted  into 
limestone  rock  by  the  effect  of  rain-water. 

All  the  larger  islands — Cuba,  Jamaica,  Hayti,  and 
Puerto  Pico — and  as  far  as  Virgin  Gorda,  are  chiefly  of 
Palaeozoic  formation  (including  the  Carboniferous,)  with 
extensive  developments  of  granite  in  the  mountain  chain 
that  runs  throughout  them.  This  chain  attains,  in 
Cuba,  the  height  of  8,000  feet. 

The  islands  southward  of  this  are  in  the  main  of  vol- 
canic origin ; some  of  them  contain  extinct  craters ; two, 
Guadaloupe  and  St.  Vincent,  have  active  volcanoes. 
“The  surface  of  these  islands  is  very  irregular  and 
broken,  mountains  rising  abruptly  from  2,000  to  5,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
chain  the  rocks  tower  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
sea,  affording  no  harbors  ; on  the  western  coast  the  slope 
towards  the  sea  is  much  more  gentle.” 

The  submarine  character  of  these  islands  is  peculiar. 
As  far  as  is  known  the  islands  are  only  the  most  ele- 
vated portions  of  a submarine  plateau  of  varying  breadth 
and  elevation.  In  the  Bahamas  the  islands  are,  for  the 
most  part,  along  the  eastern  edge  of  this  plateau. 
“ Banks,”  or  shoals,  are  exceedingly  numerous,  rendering 
the  entrance  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
very  intricate  and  dangerous ; the  largest  bank,  the 
Grand  Bahama,  is  800  miles  long  and  80  broad.  The 
larger  islands  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  plateau,  the 
shoals  around  them  being  in  most  places  but  a few  miles 
in  width.  Among  the  southern  islands  the  plateau  is 
not  so  marked,  the  volcanic  peakes  apparently  rising 


from  a great  depth  in  the  sea  ; coral  reefs,  however,  are 
found  often  many  miles  from  the  shore.  The  whole 
character  of  these  islands, — their  trend  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  continent,  and  the  existence  of  a submarine 
plateau , — proves  that  they  are  themselves  merely  a very 
low  portion  of  the  secondary  or  eastern  axis  of  the 
continent. 

25.  Climate. — The  climate  of  the  West  Indies  is 
tropical,  no  snow  ever  occurring.  In  April  the  short  wet 
season  begins,  lasting  from  two  to  six  weeks,  corres- 
ponding to  our  spring  ; then  follows  the  short  dry  season 
or  summer,  in  which  the  thermometer  stands  at  about 
eighty,  the  heat  being  tempered  by  the  regular  land  and 
sea  breezes  ; the  sky  is  particularly  clear  and  the  stars 
exceedingly  brilliant. . In  July  begins  the  long  wet 
season,  preceded  by  the  failure  of  the  land  and  sea 
breezes,  and  by  a period  of  an  almost  suffocating  atmos- 
phere. This  is  the  time  of  the  hurricanes;  thunder 
storms  of  fearful  violence  occur,  especially  in  the  after- 
noon, accompanied  by  deluges  of  rain.  In  the  dry  season, 
October  to  April,  the  atmosphere  is  delightful,  the  cool 
north-east  trade  winds  blowing  without  intermission. 

Earthquakes  are  frequent  in  the  mountain  islands, 
more  especially  in  those  of  volcanic  formation. 

26.  Vegetation  is  altogether  tropical;  the  indigenous 
trees  and  the  cultivated  plants  and  fruits,  including 
tamarinds,  limes,  arrow-root,  and  ginger,  are  the  same 
as  in  tropical  Mexico  and  Central  America.  Indian- 
corn  is  raised  everywhere,  but  little  or  no  wheat  or 
other  grain  except  rice. 

27.  The  Animal  Life  is  that  of  the  Neo-Tropical 
region,  but  is  remarkably  poor  in  the  higher  orders,  the 
mammalia  ; birds  are  numerous  and  of  gaudy  colors  ; 
serpents  are  found  only  in  the  palaeozoic  islands,  but  as 
a rule,  are  not  venemous ; insects  are  exceedingly 
troublesome  ; the  centipede,  scorpion,  tarantula, — whose 
bite  sometimes  causes  death, — and  the  jigger  (chigoe),  a 
species  of  ant  that  burrows  in  the  flesh,  are  the  most  annoy- 
ing ; fish  are  abundant  and  in  many  varieties, — shell-fish 
being  the  most  characteristic,  from  the  huge  conch  to 
the  tiniest  shell  as  delicate  in  color  as  in  structure. 
Other  marine  animals  of  lower  types  abound — sponges, 
sea-fans,  sea-pens,  sea-anemones,  sea-cucumbers,  and 
star-fish  with  many  rays ; turtles  and  land-crabs  are 
also  numerous. 
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28.  The  Exports  consist  mainly  of  the  products  of  the 
sugar-cane  (sugar,  molasses,  and  rum),  tobacco,  fruit,  and 
some  coffee,  with  cabinet  and  dye  woods  from  the  large 
islands.  The  Imports,  are  breadstuffs,  salted  meats, 
textile  fabrics,  and  hardware.  There  are  no  manufac- 
tures except  cigars  and  lime  juice. 

29.  Subdivisions. — The  West  Indies  are  grouped  as  follows  : 
the  Bahamas,  extending  from  near  Florida  to  latitude  20°  south 
— all  owned  by  Great  Britain ; the  Greater  Antilles — Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Haiti,  and  Puerto  Rico ; the  Lesser  Antilles,  most  of 
which  are  owned  by  Great  Britain,  comprise  the  remainder. 
The  latter  are  again  divided  into  the  Leeward — those  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  Martinique — and  the  Windward* 

30.  The  British  Islands.— The  Bahamas  extend  about  600 
miles ; their  number  is  very  great,  but  only  about  thirty  have 
vegetation.  Fruit,  turtles,  shell-fish,  cabinet  woods  and  salt 
are  exported ; the  latter  comes  in  large  quantities  from  Turk’s 
and  Caicos  islands,  where  it  is  made  from  sea-water  by  evapor- 
ation. Andros,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  the  only  one  that  has 
running  water;  elsewhere  fresh  water  is  obtained  from  wells 
whose  contents  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide.  Of  the  inhabitants, 
about  40,000,  the  black  and  mixed  races  far  outnumber  the 
whites.  The  government  is  representative, — a legislature 
elected  by  the  people,  but  with  all  office  -holders  appointed  by 
the  crown.  Nassau,  the  capital,  on  Providence  island,  has  the 
only  harbor  in  the  group,  tho  approach  to  the  other  islands 
being  by  boat. 

31.  Jamaica  is  about  151  miles  long,  with  an  area  of  4,300 
square  miles.  The  Blue  Mountains  reach  an  elevation  of  over 
7,000  feet ; the  surface  is  undulating  where  not  broken  by  the 
mountains.  The  island  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  fertile,  and 
the  vegetation  is  luxuriant  even  to  the  mountain  tops.  The 
forest  trees  and  the  cultivated  plants  and  fruits  are  the  same  as 
in  tropical  Mexico  and  Central  America ; only  about  two-fifths 
of  the  land  is  under  cultivation.  The  exports  are  mainly  sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum ; but  cocoa-nuts,  coffee,  pimento,  and  other 
productions  are  sent  abroad  to  a limited  extent.  The  island 
has  many  harbors.  Kingston  is  the  capital  and  chief  town  ; of 
its  population,  (about  40,000)  only  one-eighth  are  white. 

32.  Leeward  Islands. — These  have  all  the  same  characteris- 
tics— lofty  volcanic  peaks  surrounded  by  a low  plain  of  coralline 
formation,  fertile  soil,  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  a healthy 
climate,  with  streams  of  water  on  nearly  every  island.  All 
have  exports  similar  to  those  of  Jamaica,  and  all  are  thickly 
peopled.  The  islands  form  a federation  on  the  representative 
principle,  the  chief  officer  being  styled  President.  Antigua,  the 
largest  island,  but  streamless,  is  the  seat  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

33.  The  Windward  Islands  are  physically  and  politically  sim- 
- ilar  to  the  Leeward  Islands.  Barbadoes  ( bar-ba-d'z ) is  the  most 

important  of  the  group.  It  is  mainly  coralline,  and  contains 
coral  terraces  a thousand  feet  high.  Forest  growth  has  disap- 
peared. The  area  is  166  square  miles,  almost  all  of  which  is 
under  cultivation.  In  1876  nearly  38,000  hogsheads  of  sugar 
and  24,000  puncheons  of  molasses  were  exported.  The  popu- 
lation, nearly  180,000,  is  very  dense,  but  only  about  one-eighth 
are  white.  Bridgetown  is  the  chief  city  ; it  has  a large  distribut- 
ing trade,  for  Barbadoes  is  rapidly  becoming  the  commercial 
centre  of  the  Windward  Islands. 

34.  Trinidad — area,  1,755  square  miles— is  a continental 
island,  neither  coralline  nor  volcanic.  It  has  mountains 
over  3,000  feet  high.  The  climate  is  moist,  for  the  island  is 


* The  Spaniards  apply  the  term  Windward  to  all  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Gulf  of  Para,  and  Leeward  to  those  along  the  coast  of 
Venezuela. 


near  the  region  of  constant  rains.  The  “pitch-lake”  is  well 
known ; the  pitch  seems  to  have  a slow  boiling  motion  but  is 
not  hot ; it  is  quarried  and  used  as  fuel.  Water  covers  the 
lake  in  the  wet  season.  The  population  of  the  island,  about 
150,000,  is  rapidly  increasing.  Trinidad  is  the  most  prosperous 
and  active  of  the  British  West  Indies.  Coolies  from  China  and 
India  are  largely  employed  on  the  plantations.  Port  of  Spain 
is  the  capital.  The  government  is  that  of  a crown  colony. 

35.  The  Bermudas,  380  miles  from  Cape  Hatteras,  consist 
it  is  said,  of  365  islands;  only  a few  however  are  inhabited. 
These  islands  on  account  of  being  situated  in  the  Gulf  stream 
are  wholly  West  Indian  in  character, — in  their  coral  formation, 
their  vegetable  products,  and  the  brilliant  marine  animal  life 
of  their  clear  waters ; the  forest  growth,  however,  is  poor,  con- 
sisting of  small  cedar  trees,  but  large  enough  to  build  light 
craft.  Large  quantities  of  early  vegetables — potatoes,  cabbage, 
onions,  pease,  &c.,  are  sent  in  early  spring  to  the  markets  of  the 
United  States.  Fresh  water  is  obtained  from  rain  alone. 
These  islands  have  many  good  harbors ; they  are  the  winter 
station  of  the  British  North  American  fleet,  and  contain  a 
royal  dockyard.  Hamilton  is  the  seat  of  government, — which  is 
representative ; this  city  is  the  winter  resort  for  invalids  from 
the  continent.  The  population  of  the  islands  is  about  14,000. 

36.  The  Spanish  Islands. — Cuba  is  by  far  the  largest  island 
of  the  West  Indies  ; it  is  over  700  miles  long,  and  varies  from 
30  to  130  miles  in  breadth ; the  area  is  43,220  square  miles.  The 
coast,  especially  on  the  north,  is  very  low.  containing  many  salt 
lagoons, — the  scene  of  salt  manufacture, — and  subject  to  floods 
in  the  wet  season,  This  coast  is  unhealthy  even  in  the  dry 
season  ; the  elevated  interior  is  healthy  at  all  times.  Minerals 
exist,  but  only  copper  is  mined ; highly  bituminous  coal  is  met 
with  and  even  mined  in  some  places ; natural  oil  wells  abound, 
but  are  not  utilized.  Forest  growth  covers  half  the  island.  In 
1877  the  population  numbered  1,425,000,  half  of  these  being 
whites,  the  remainder  free  blacks,  Chinese  coolies,  and  slaves  ; 
the  latter  are  to  be  freed  in  1890.  Education  is  very  backward.  Of 
the  cities,  Havanna  (population  about  240,000)  is  situated  on  a 
fine  harbor,  and  has  a very  great  trade  in  sugar,  &c.;  a railway 
connects  the  city  with  various  places.  Other  important  towns 
are  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Santiago,  Trinidad  and  Cienfugos.  Cuba 
is  represented  in  the  Spanish  Cortez  (Parliament). 

37.  Puerto  Rico  the  other  island  owned  by  Spain,  is  about 
100  miles  long  and  40  broad.  It  is  a beautiful  island,  and 
its  cultivation  of  fruit  for  exportation  is  carried  on  much 
more  extensively  than  elsewhere  in  the  West  Indies.  It  has 
several  towns  with  a population  ranging  from  20,000  to  40,000 
each  ; of  these  San  Juan  is  the  chief. 

38.  French  Islands. — These  are  but  six,  chief  of  which  are 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe ; they  are  fine  islands,  engaged 
wholly  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane. 

39.  Danish  Islands.  — Are  all  small,  St.  Croix  and  St. 
Thomas  being  the  chief ; the  latter  is  an  important  station  in 
the  passenger  and  mail  traffic  with  Europe. 

40.  Dutch  Islands. — These  are  all  under  the  coast  of  South 
America. 

41.  Independent. — Haiti  or  St.  Domingo,  407  miles  long  and 
160  broad,  is  in  every  physical  feature  a typical  West  India 
island ; but  commercially  it  is  of  the  least  value  of  all.  The 
exports,  almost  wholly  of  forest  products,  are  trifling  and  of 
inferior  quality;  sugar  and  cotton  once  largely  exported  are 
now  not  produced.  The  people  are  nearly  all  blacks  or  of 
mixed  race,  ignorant,  lazy  and  almost  barbarous ; cannibalism 
is  said  to  exist  among  them.  Politically  the  island  is  divided 
into  two  republics,  Haiti  in  the  west  and  San  Domingo  in  the 
east;  the  chief  town  in  the  former  is  Port-au-Prince, and  in  the 
latter  San  Domingo ; blacks  alone  hold  office,  and  in  San  Do- 
mingo can  alone  own  property.  Corrupt  French  is  snoken  in 
Hayti,  and  corrupt  Spanish  in  San  Domingo. 
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1.  Extent. — The  greatest  length  of  South  America  lies  along 
the  meridian  of  seventy,  from  55°  south  to  12°  north,  and  the 
greatest  breadth  along  the  parallel  of  five,  south  latitude,  be- 
tween the  meridians  of  35°  and  81°  west  longitude.  The  area 
is  estimated  at  about  7,000,000  square  miles,  being  somewhat 
less  than  that  of  North  America.  In  length  and  breadth 
the  two  continents  are  about  the  same.  The  southern  continent 
lies  much  farther  to  the  east,  the  whole  of  it  being  east  of  the 
meridian  of  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

2.  Outline. — In  outline  South  America  is  remarkably  regular, 
not  a single  break  occurs  to  effect  materially  the  general  shape 
produced  by  the  relative  directions  of  the  continental  axes, 

3.  Structure. — The  great  mass  of  the  Andes,  the 
main  axis  of  the  continent,  has  much  less  the  nature 
of  a plateau  than  the  main  axis  of  North  America. 
Beginning  with  the  southern  extremity  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  the  mountains,  with  a breadth  varying  from  20 

• to  40  miles,  pass  northward  as  a single  range  to 
central  Chili  w'here  two  ranges  exist  about  sixty  miles 
apart;  in  Bolivia  the  mountain  mass,  consisting  of 
many  ranges,  reaches  its  greatest  breadth — over  500 
miles.  From  this  point  the  Andes  assume  a peculiar 
character,  the  numerous  ranges  are  either  connected 
by  cross  ranges,  or,  starting  from  some  huge  mass, 
or  “knot,”  as  a centre,  radiate  in  many  directions,  often 
to  reunite  at  another  knot.  These  knots  are  especially 
numerous  in  Peru.  The  last  occurs  in  southern  Columbia  ■ 
from  this  three  ranges  radiate,  the  eastern  curves,  off  to 
the  north-east  and  east  ending  at  the  Gulf  of  Para,  a 
branch  running  to  the  coast  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Mara- 
caybo ; the  central  range  dies  out  in  northern  Columbia, 
while  the  western,  the  broadest  and  lowest,  passes  on 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  where  in  places  it  is 
not  more  than  ICO  feet  high 

The  valleys  enclosed  by  the  ranges  vary  in  width 
from  twenty  to  sixty  miles ; they  are  usually  low- 
lying,  but,  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cross 
ranges,  they  occasionally  rise  into  high,  broad  plateau- 
like plains,  such  as  the  plateau  of  Bolivia. 

The  height  of  the  valleys  varies  from  6,000  to  11,000  feet 
above  sea-level ; of  the  passes  (of  which  the  number  is  not 
great,  except  in  Peru),  from  10,000  to  15,000  feet;  the  highest 
peaks  from  18,000  to  23,290, — the  last  being  the  height  of 
Aconcagua  in  Chili.  The  height  of  the  Andean  mass  is  very 
great  compared  with  the  width,  while  the  number  of  lofty  peaks 
is  especially  remarkable.  The  greater  part  of  these  are  active 
volcanoes,  the  most  renowned  being  Aconcagua  in  Chili ; Sorata 
and  Illimani  in  Bolivia;  Arequipa  in  Peru ; Chimborazo,  Coto- 
paxi— two  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world — Antisani  and  Eio- 
bamba  in  Ecuador.  Volcanoes  are  numerous  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  the  Andes.  As  the  Andes  are  masses  of 
mountains,  the  rise  from  the  low  lands  on  each  side  is  quite 
rapid. 


The  eastern  or  secondary  axis  of  the  continent  is 
decidedly  plateau  in  character ; its  highest  range 
is  in  the  east,  culminating  in  the  Espinhaco  moun- 
tains at  the  parallel  of  twenty.  From  these  latter 
mountains  a swell  of  land  from  3,000  to  4,000 
feet  high,  but  containing  some  peaks  much  more 
elevated,  runs  in  a zig-zag  north-west  direction  fully 
2,000  miles  inland  as  far  as  the  Madeira  River,  and 
forms  the  watershed  north  and  south.  From  this  swell 
many  low  ranges,  generally  parallel,  extend  to  the  north 
and  to  the  south  forming  numerous  valleys  between 
them,  till  the  whole,  plateau  and  mountains,  sinks 
into  the  surrounding  plains. 

In  the  north  is  another  plateau  ; along  its  southern 
edge  rise  the  Acaray  and  Parime  Mountains  which 
send  off  low,  short  spurs  northward.  This  plateau 
and  the  Brazilian  plateau  were  doubtless  islands  ere 
the  plains  of  the  Orinoco,  Amazon  and  La  Plata 
were  formed  from  the  alluvium  eroded  by  the  rivers 
and  sea  from  the  adjoining  highlands. 

Elsewhere  the  land  is  low,  not  reaching  a thousand 
feet  in  elevation.  One  great  'plain  stretches  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Patagonia ; there  is  no  distinctly  marked  watershed 
between  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco  and  that  of  the 
Amazon ; the  Cassiquiare  River  unites  the  upper 
waters  of  both  basins,  while  only  a very  slight  swell 
of  land  separates  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  from  that 
of  the  La  Plata.  The  great  plain  of  the  Amazon  is 
nearly  2,000  miles  long  and  1,000  broad,  and  so  low 
is  this  plain  that  where  the  Amazon  enters  Brazil 
1,400  miles  from  the  sea,  it  has  an  elevation  of  only 
250  feet  above  sea  level.  Still  more  level  is  a portion 
of  the  Plain  of  the  Orinoco , there  being  absolutely 
no  difference  of  elevation;  the  Plain  of  the  La  Plata , 
over  1,000  miles  long  and  in  places  fully  400  broad, 
is  scarcely  more  sloping  except  where  it  rises  towards 
the  mountains.  From  southern  Chili  a narrow  plain 
skirts  the  western  base  of  the  Andes  northward, 
attaining  near  its  starting  place  its  maximum  breadth 
of  about  100  miles. 

4.  Minerals. — The  mountains  of  South  America 
have  long  been  famous  for  their  mineral  wealth;  every 
Andean  state  has  the  same  metals,  though  not  always 
to  the  same  extent.  Gold,  silver , quicksilver , copper , 
iron,  lead  and  tin,  are  universal,  while  coal  is  abun- 
dant in  southern  Chili  and  in  Columbia ; emeralds 
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also  are  found  in  the  latter  state.  Silver  is  especially 
abundant;  the  mountain  of  Potosi  in  Peru  is  said  to 
be  composed  wholly  of  ore.  In  the  Brazilian  plateau, 
besides  gold  and  iron,  diamonds  are  found,  and  in  greater 
abundance  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
But  except  where  the  mines  are  owned  or  conducted 
by  foreigners — in  Brazil,  Chili  and  Peru — mining  is 
only  rudely  carried  on ; the  absence  of  proper  fuel 
for  smelting  is  a great  drawback  to  this  industry. 

5.  The  Isthmus  of  Darien,  or  Panama,  connect- 
ing the  two  continents  is  thirty  miles  wide  at  its 
narrowest  part.  It  is  crossed  by  a railway  which 
tranships  large  quantities  of  freight  from  one  ocean  to 
the  other. 

6.  Capes. — The  northern  extremity  of  the  continent  is  Cape 
■Gallinas;  the  eastern,  though  not  the  extreme  eastern,  is  Cape 
St.  'Roque;  the  southern,  is  Cape  Horn,  a bold  rocky  cape  on 
an  island  south  of  Tierra  del  Fuego;  Cape  Farina  in  Peru  is 
the  western  extremity.  There  is  no  peninsula  in  the  continent. 


Fig.  72  —Bounding  Cape  Horn. 


7.  Islands. — The  islands  are  small,  unimportant,  and  few 
in  number  except  where  the  Andes  break  up  and  disappear 
under  the  ocean  in  the  south.  The  Galapagos  off  the  west 
coast  on  the  equator  are  a group  of  volcanic  islands,  best  known 
for  their  fine  turtles.  The  Cliincha  and  other  islands — small 
islets  on  the  coast  of  Peru — are  renowned  for  their  deposits  of 
guano,  which  is  extensively  used  as  a fertilizer  especially  in 
England.  Juan  Fernandez,  off  Chili,  “Robinson  Crusoe’s 
Island,”  is  a mere  grazing  farm  at  present.  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  & 
large  island  with  some  scanty  forests  of  dwarfed  trees.  The 
climate  is  very  disagreeable,  though  the  temperature  never  falls 
very  low;  fog,  rain,  snow  and  wind  are  almost  constant;  water- 
fowl  are  numerous.  The  inhabitants  are  among  the  lowest 
of  the  human  family ; they  are  thoroughly  savage  and  kill  all 
strangers  coming  to  the  island.  They  have  no  settled  h ouses  and 
go  naked,  or  nearly  so,  even  in  the  severest  weather.  Their 


food  is  chiefly  shell-fish  and  the  flesh  of  the  guanaco,  both 
eaten  raw,  Falkland  Islands,  a somewhat  elevated  group  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  are  valuable  as  a place  of  refuge  for 
vessels.  The  climate  is  very  equable,  but  of  low  temperature 
and  moist ; there  are  no  trees,  but  herbage  is  always  plentiful. 
Domestic  animals,  fish  and  sea-birds  are  abundant. 

8.  The  Coast  Waters,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
marked  coast  indentations,  are  for  the  most  part  un- 
important. The  Strait  of  Magellan ; between  Tierra 
del  Fuego  and  the  mainland,  is  over  300  miles  long, 
has  heavy  tides,  and  many  intricate  passages;  it  is 
in  consequence  difficult  for  sailing  vessels  to  navi- 
gate. The  Caribbean  Sea  is  said  to  be  shallow  for 
a body  of  water  of  such  extent;  it  is  free  from  reefs 
and  shoals,  except  near  the  enclosing  islands. 

The  southern  division  of  the  equatorial  current  sweeps 
the  east  and  north-east  coasts,  but  the  eroding  effect  on 
the  land  is  checked  by  the  coast  ranges  on  the  east,  and 
counterbalanced  on  the  north-east  by  the  enormous 
quantity  of  sediment  brough  down  by  the  Amazon. 

9.  Lakes. — South  America  is  devoid  of  lakes.  The  only 
lakes  of  considerable  size  are  among  the  mountains,  and  for 
the  most  part  are  without  connection  with  rivers ; Lake  Tita- 
caca,  the  largest,  lies  within  a basin  of  its  own  over  12,000  feet 
above  sea-level ; it  has  an  outlet  into  another  lake  or  rather  a 
series  of  salt  swamps.  The  islands  in  the  lake  and  the  sur- 
rounding regions,  all  contain  numerous  relics  of  the  power  and 
civilization  of  the  ancient  people  of  the  land. 

10.  Rivers. — Like  the  northern  continent,  but  to 
a much  higher  degree,  South  America  possesses  the 
conditions  that  give  rise  to  great  rivers, — vast  tracts  of 
country  possessing  abundant  rain  and  sloping  towards 
a common  depression  that  has  an  inclination  of  its 
own  toward  far-distant  oceanic  waters.  In  extent  of 
river  basin  along  with  abundance  of  rain  South  America, 
in  its  great  Amazon  River,  stands  unrivalled,  while  the  La 
Plata,  the  Orinoco  and  many  of  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  Amazon  itself,  equal  or  even  surpass  in  bovuh 
length  and  volume  most  of  the  great  rivers  of  the 
Old  World;  twelve  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon 
are  over  1,000  miles  long.  (See  Part  I.,  “ Land  Surface 
of  the  Earth,”  sections,  19,  20,  22). 

The  Amazon,  under  the  name  of  the  Maranon,  has  its  ex- 
treme upper  valley  in  sight  of  the  Pacific,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  central  Peru  in  about  latitude  ten,  south.  After  a 
northerly  course  of  over  five  hundred  miles  among  the  moun- 
tains, it  turns  and  descends  flowing  in  an  almost  direct 
easterly  course  to  the  Atlantic,  the  total  length  of  the  river 
being  over  3,000  miles.  Its  width  is  proportionally  great: 
it  is  a mile  and  a half  wide  2,000  miles  from  the  mouth,  and 
the  estuary  is  nearly  200  miles  wide.  The  great  depth,  which 
often  reaches  three  hundred  feet,  allows  vessels  of  large  size  to 
sail  up  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  a distance  of  over  2,000 
miles ; no  cataracts  exist  below  the  mountains.  Though  the  fall 
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in  the  river-bed  is  so  slight  the  current  is  said  to  flow  at  the  rate 
of  three  miles  an  hour,  and  to  be  felt  in  the  ocean  at  least  150 
miles  from  land,  the  water  at  that  distance  being  still  fresh. 
The  river  forms  no  delta,  for  the  sediment  that  must  be 
brought  down  in  vast  quantities,  is  swept  away  by  the  ocean- 
currents. 

The  river  is  really  a system  of  waters.  “ Its  vast  expanse, 
its  system  of  back-channels  joining  the  tributaries  and  linking 
a series  of  lagoons  too  many  ever  to  be  named  ; its  network  of 
navigable  waters  stretching  over  one-third  of  the  continent ; its 
oceanic  fauna — porpoises  and  manatees,  gulls  and  frigate-birds 
—remind  the  traveller  of  a great  inland  sea.  The  side  channels 
through  the  forest,  called  by  the  Indians  igarapes,  or  canoe- 
paths,  often  run  to  a great  distance  parallel  to  the  river 
and  intersecting  its  tributaries,  so  that  one  can  go  from 
Santarem  1,000  miles  up  the  Amazon  without  entering  it.”  In 
the  period  of  high  water,  which  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
basin,  the  Amazon  overflows  its  banks  inundating  a wide  extent 
of  country.  As  yet  there  is  little  traffic  on  the  river,  but  navi- 
gation is  free  to  all  nations. 

The  largest  affluents  from  the  north  are  the  Negro  and  the 
Yapura,  both  similar  in  character  to  the  Amazon,  as  are  all  the 
other  tributaries  from  the  plain;  from  the  south,  the  Madeira 
and  the  Tocantins,  the  latter  from  the  table-lands,  having  many 
interruptions  to  navigation. 

The  Orinoco,  a deep  broad  river,  has  its  basin  confined  to 
Venezuela  ; after  a winding  course  of  about  1,500  miles — the 
upper  half  containing  many  rapids  and  falls, — the  Orinoco  forms 
a delta  a hundred  miles  long  before  entering  the  ocean.  The 
head  waters  of  the  Orinoco  are  connected  with  those  of  the 
Negro  by  the  Cassiquiare,  a deep  navigable  river,  the  little 
plateau  forming  the  watershed  between  the  two  basins  being 
absolutely  level. 

The  La  Plata,  or  River  Plate,  is  really  the  estuary  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay  ; it  is  about  200 
miles  in  length  and  almost  the  same  in  breadth  at  the  mouth. 
The  water  is  charged  with  sediment  which  forms  extensive 
shoals  along  the  south  shore.  From  the  sea  to  the  head  of  the 
Paraguay  the  distance  is  over  2,000  miles,  the  greater  part  being 
navigable  for  large  vessels.  Only  a space  of  three  miles 
separates  the  basin  of  this  river  from  that  of  the  Amazon. 

The  Sao  Francisco,  1,200  miles  long,  though  a highland 
river  has  but  one  fall  from  the  beginning  of  navigable  water  to 
the  mouth — over  1,000  miles.  Like  the  southern  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon  this  magnificent  river  forms  a natural  highway 
southward  through  a beautiful  and  fertile  valley  between  two 
ranges  of  mountains.  The  Magdalena  in  the  northwest,  900 
miles  long,  is  in  a rough  country  and  so  is  difficult  of  naviga- 
tion ; but  it  forms  a much  used  means  of  access  to  the  interior 

11.  Climate, — South  America  has  all  the  physical 
characteristics  that  insure  an  equable  climate : an  ex- 
treme climate  such  as  that  of  the  plains  of  North 
America  is  here  an  impossibility.  Almost  all  the  conti- 
nent is  within  the  region  or  the  influence  of  a perpen- 
dicular sun,  and  the  small  portion  that  lies  beyond 
is  so  narrow  that  its  climate  is  insular.  The  moun- 
tain climate  passes  through  all  grades  from  the 
tropical  to  that  of  perpetual  snow ; nowhere  does  the 
variation  in  temperature  from  season  to  season  ex- 
ceed twenty  degrees.  The  heat  of  the  plain-country 
within  the  tropics  is  about  80°,  seldom  going  beyond 
90°. 


On  the  mountains  a tropical  climate  exists  to  an  elevation  of 
1,000  or  5,000  feet ; — in  Ecuador  sugar-cane  grows  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  8,000  feet ; between  the  elevations  of  5,000  and  10,000 
feet  the  temperature  passes  from  the  warmth  of  summer  to 
the  coolness  of  autumn.  The  region  next  above  has  for  the 
most  part  a very  low  temperature,  and  like  all  mountain 
regions  is  exposed  to  sudden  changes.  The  plateau  of  Bolivia 
and  Peru  is  in  this  third  region  which  is  termed  the  Puna;  in 
its  higher  portions  it  is  wild  and  desolate  with  only  a few 
Indians  as  inhabitants.  The  snow-line  is  reached  at  different 
heights,  even  in  the  same  latitude ; on  the  north  side  of  Chim- 
borazo in  Ecuador  at  15,914  feet,  on  Cotopaxi  at  15,279,  and 
lower  yet  on  others. 

The  greater  part  of  the  continent  is  in  the  region 
of  the  trade-winds — north-east  and  south-east;  the 
advance  of  these  winds  is  not  seriously  checked  till 
the  Andes  are  reached.  In  consequence,  the  whole  of 
this  vast  region,  with  some  local  exceptions,  is  well 
supplied  with  moisture ; the  north-east  wind  sweeps 
up  the  plain  of  the  Amazon,  giving  abundant  rain 
everywhere,  but  excessive  in  quantity  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes.  In  crossing  these  mountains  the  winds  lose 
nearly  all  their  moisture,  and  a desert  from  latitude 
30°  south  to  Cape  Parina  is  the  consequence — both 
on  the  coast  and  mountain  side  The  north-west  has 
abundant  rain,  for  here  the  mountains  are  parallel  to 
the  trade  winds ; in  the  south-west,  the  “ return- 
trades  ” from  the  north-west  give  abundant  and  even 
excessive  rain  on  the  west  coast,  but  none  on  the 
east ; the  east  is  scantily  supplied  by  occasional  showers 
when  the  wind  is  from  the  east. 

The  rainy  season  follows  the  sun ; in  general  this  season 
begins  in  June  and  lasts  till  December,  but  there  are  variations; 
north  of  the  Amazon  and  in  eastern  Peru,  Ecuador  and  Colum- 
bia, rain  may  occur  at  any  time.  Along  the  desert  coast  of  the 
west  dense  fogs  or  light  rain  are  of  almost  daily  occurence  be- 
tween June  and  September  ; this  phenomenon  is  probably 
caused  by  the  influence  of  the  polar  current  that  sets  north 
along  the  coast.  South  of  the  tropic  there  is  an  approach  to 
our  four  seasons. 

12.  Vegetation. — South  America  also  possesses  in  a 
marked  degree  the  two  essentials  for  the  highest 
development  of  plant  life, — heat  and  moisture.  No- 
where else  in  the  world  does  forest  growth  reach  such 
gigantic  proportions  or  extend  over  so  vast  an  area, 
and  nowhere  else  are  found  climbing  and  parasitic 
plants  in  so  rich  profusion  or  characterized  by  so 
great  a delicacy  and  splendor  of  blossom.  The  foliage 
is  most  luxuriant,  forming  a thick  canopy  high  in  the 
air ; the  leaves  are  especially  remarkable  for  their 
great  length  and  breadth  and  the  large  proportion  of 
them  that  are  thick  and  fleshy. 

Forest  growth  is  found  wherever  there  is  rain,  and  in  the 
selvas  it  is  exceedingly  dense ; the  base  and  sides  of  the  moun- 
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tains  are  everywhere  covered  with  forests  except  in  the  desert 
on  the  west,  and  even  there  the  river  valleys  have  magnificent 
timber.  On  the  selvas  of  the  Amazon  dense  undergrowth  is 
not  found  except  where  there  are  openings  along  the  rivers  or 
elsewhere ; the  greatest  luxuriance  of  undergrowth  is  met  with 
in  the  valleys  of  the  mountain  slopes  of  the  east  coast ; — here 
vegetable  life  runs  riot. 

The  Llanos  of  the  upper  Orinoco  are  parched  in  the  dry 
season  and  then  both  vegetable  and  animal  life  are  torpid  ; after 
the  wet  season,  when  the  flooded  plains  are  again  out  of  water, 
the  Llanos  are  covered  with  magnificent  grass  and  herbaceous 
plants;  the  Pampas  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  besides 
their  scattered  palm  groves  and  their  grass,  have  at  differ- 
ent seasons  vast  stretches  of  weeds  or  of  gigantic  thistles. 

The  climatic  conditions  are  the  same  throughout 
all  the  low-lying  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Amazon, 
and  hence  a similarity  in 
forest  growth  exists  over 
all  this  vast  region ; the 
various  kinds  of  tree 
found  on  the  lower  Ama- 
zon,— and  no  where  else 
in  the  world  are  they  so 
numerous, — are  the  kinds 
found  on  the  upper  Ama- 
zon, the  Negro,  and  the 
Madeira.  Indeed,  the 
warm  moisture-laden 
trade  winds  that  sweep 
up  the  valley  along  the 
equator  and,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  become 
even  violent  at  times, 
carry  tropical  vegetation 
with  them  far  up  the 
mountains,  clothing  with 
forest-growth  the  whole 
of  the  range  except  the 
very  highest  peaks, 

The  forest  trees  include  mahogany,  dyewoods,  india-rubber 
tree,  palms  of  various  kinds, — ivory,  sago,  wax,  cocoanut — , 
myrtles,  tree-ferns,  the  cow-tree — yielding  a sweet,  milky  sap — , 
and  the  chinchona  from  which  is  obtained  the  “ Peruvian 
bark,”  the  source  of  quinine,  the  medicine  so  valuable  in  fevers. 
The  home  of  this  last  tree  is  between  the  parallels  of  5°  north 
and  20°  south,  and  at  an  elevation  extending  from  5,000  to  9,000 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  cultivated  plants  include  the  yam, 
plantain,  pine-apple,  Indian-corn,  cocoa,  cassava — from  which 
tapioca  is  made  — the  aloe  and  other  medicinal  plants,  tobacco, 
coca,  (a  kind  of  narcotic  universally  used,)  coffee,  sugar-cane, 
rice,  and,  in  the  temperate  regions,  potatoes,  peaches,  grapes, 
and  wheat. 

13.  Animals. — Abundance  of  animal  life  depends 
upon  abundance  of  food ; nowhere  is  food  so  abundant 
as  in  South  America,  and  nowhere  is  animal  life  so 
teeming  or  so  varied.  But  the  types  of  life  are 


nearly  all  low,  and  when  not  tow  avt  fov  the  most 
part  the  lowest  of  the  kind  j insect;,  reptile,  and  bird 
life  exist  in  untold  beauty,  variety,  and  number ; but 
the  more  highly  organized  forms,  the  mammalia,  are 
inferior. 

The  European  domestic  animals,  especially  the  cattle 
and  horses  introduced  by  the  early  colonists,  have 
increased  amazingly,  and  now  wander  in  millions, 
more  than  half  wild,  over  the  llanos,  pampas  and 
campos  of  the  continent  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

The  rivers  abound  in  fish,  often  of  great  size  ; those  or 
the  Amazon  are  largely 
marine  in  character,  and 
form  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  food  of  the  Indian 
tribes  living  along  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

There  are  two  marked 
zoological  regions  ; the 
tropical,  embracing  all  the 
tropical  and  forest  country 
excepting  the  cooler  parts 
of  the  Andes  south  of 
Cape  Parina ; and  the 
extra-tropical,  comprising 
the  remainder  of  the  con- 
tinent. There  are  some 
animals  such  as  the  pu- 
ma, jaguar,  opossum,  and 
humming-bird,  that  are 
common  to  both  regions, 
but  each  region  has  its 
own  peculiar  types. 

To  the  first  belong  a species  of  bear,  the  tapir,  the  peccari, 
the  toothless  sloth,  ant-eater  and  armadillo,  (the  last  covered 
with  armor  into  which  it  can  wholly  withdraw),  the  water-hog, 
the  monkey  in  endless  variety  including  the  prehensile-tailed 
monkey — the  lowest  of  its  class—  the  howling  monkey,  the 
slender-limbed  spider  monkey,  and  the  beautiful  marmoset ; 
all  the  gaudy  birds,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  humming-birds, 
(one  not  larger  than  a bee],  the  toucan  with  its  huge  bill,  the 
uraponga  or  bell-bird,  the  parrot  endless  in  variety,  number 
and  color,  the  low-typed  wading  birds,  and  numerous  others, 
some  with  a fine  song ; the  bat,  one  species  measuring  two 
feet  across  the  outspread  wings,  and  another,  the  leaf -nosed 
or  vampire  bat,  that  rubs  up  the  skin  of  sleeping  men  and 
beasts  and  sucks  the  blood  ; the  boa  and  all  the  most  brilliantly 
colored  snakes,  some  of  which  are  poisonous  ; the  turtle,  alli- 
gator, and  the  lizard,  including  the  iguana ; the  whole  of  the 
large  and  the  gaudy  insect  tribe,  with  the  destructive  red  ant, 
the  tarantula-spider,  scorpion,  and  huge  mosquitoes  that  infest 
every  part  of  this  region. 


Fig.  73.— Brazilian  Forest. 
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Of  the  extra-tropical  region  the  characteristic  animals  are 
the  ostrich-like  rhea  of  the  pampas  and  Patagonia,  the  condor 
of  the  Andes,  which  soars  to  the  height  of  20,000  feet,  and 
the  penguin  of  the  southern  islands, — a sea-bird  with  unde- 
veloped wings,  which,  when  on  land,  sits  erect  on  its  webbed 
feet  and  short  powerful  legs;  to  the  Andes  belong  also  the 
domesticated  llama  and  alpaca  with  the  wild  vicuna  and 
guanaca,  animals  of  the  camel  kind,  all  useful  for  their  wool, 
that  of  the  vicuna  and  the  alpaca  being  the  finest  and  most 
valuable.  The  llama  is  largely  used  as  a beast  of  burden  ; it 
can  carry  a hundred  pounds  weight  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles  a day.  The  beautiful  little  chinchilla,  a burrowing 
rodent  with  exceedingly  soft  fur,  is  also  a native  of  this  region. 


slavery  exists  in  Brazil  alone,  but  will  cease,  according 
to  a recent  law,  within  a few  years. 

16.  Education  is  much  neglected  except  in  Chili, 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  Brazil. 

17.  Industries. — There  are  no  manufactures  of  importance, 
agriculture,  mining,  and  herding  being  the  chief  employments. 
The  foreign  trade  consists  in  the  export  of  the  forest  products, 
and  of  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  copper,  silver,  and  animal 
products — hides,  bones  and  tallow — , and  in  the  import  of  manu- 
factures of  all  kinds,  cotton  goods  predominating.  Nearly  all 
the  trade  is  with  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 


14.  Intercourse  is  carried  on  in  the  plain-countries  by  means 
of  the  rivers,  railroads  being  few  ; on  the  mountains,  Indians, 
llamas,  mules  and  donkeys  are 
the  ordinary  means  of  convey- 
ance for  travellers  and  goods 
alike.  Railroads  constructed  at 
great  expense  and  in  the  face 
of  extraordinary  difficulty  exist 
in  all  the  mountain  countries 
except  Ecuador ; railroads  from 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Val- 
paraiso, and  from  Cal- 
lao to  the  navigable 
water  of  the  Amazon  are 
in  course  of  contruction. 

15.  The  Inhabit- 
ants, the  number  of 
whom  is  estimated  at 
28,000,000,  consist  of 
different  classes : first, 
the  descendants  of 
Europeans , Span- 
iards, in  all  countries 
except  Brazil,  which 
was  colonized  by  the 
Portuguese ; they  are 
the  ruling  class  and 
the  great  land  own- 
ers and  planters,  re- 
siding mainly  in  the 
cities;  second,  the 
mixed  races , descendants  of  Europeans  and  natives ; 
these  constitute  a large  and  important  part  of  the 
population  everywhere ; third,  the  native  Indians ; of 
these  the  greater  part  who  live  in  the  Andes  are  more 
or  less  civilized ; they  have  embraced  Christianity,  and 
form  the  laboring  class,  farmers,  servants,  <kc. , &c. ; some 
are  wealthy  and  own  large  estates  ; most  of  them  cherish 
the  memory  of  their  greatness  before  tine  Spanish  con- 
quest ; fourth,  the  wild  tribes  of  the  interior, — some  of 
whom  are  very  savage  and  are  said  to  be  cannibals — the 
Patagonians  and  Fuegians.  In  all  the  countries  the 
population  is  sparse,  in  Brazil  particularly  so.  Negro 


18.  The  Government,  except  that  in  Brazil,  which  is  a 
limited  monarchy,  is  Republican,  modelled  on  the  pattern  of 
the  United  States.  But  Chili 
and  the  Argentine  Republic  are 
the  only  republics  in  which  the 
govern  ment  is  settled,  and  these, 
with  Brazil,  are  the  only  pros- 
perous countries.  In  all  the 
countries  except  Ecuador  re- 
ligious liberty  is  secured  by  law. 


POLITICAL 
DIVISIONS. 

19.  Brazil*,  hav- 
ing an  estimated  area 
of  3,275,000  square 
miles,  occupies  all  the 
central  basin  of  the 
Amazon,  and  almost 
all  the  eastern  high- 
land region.  Its  nat- 
ural advantages  are 
exceedingly  great; 
the  highlands  abound 
in  minerals ; the  cli- 
mate though  warm  is 
healthy ; moisture  no- 
where is  wanting ; 
vegetation  both  na- 
tural and  cultivated  is  luxuriant ; barrenness  exists 
nowhere. 

The  Industries. — The  resources  of  the  country  are  almost 
wholly  undeveloped.  Mining  for  diamonds  is  extensively 
carried  on  ; there  are  some  gold  mines,  but  they  are  worked  by 
foreigners  ; iron  is  the  only  other  metal  sought  to  any  import- 
ant extent.  A griculture  is  the  chief  occupation  ; tropical  plants 
and  fruits — mat4,  or  Paraguayan  tea,  plantain,  manioc,  bana- 
nas, &c.,  &c.,  are  grown  for  home  use,  as  well  as  some  wheat 
in  the  south  ; coffee,  sugar,  and  cotton  are  produced  largely, 
and  these  with  some  india-rubber,  cabinet  and  dye-woods,  and 
hides,  form  the  exports. 

Of  the  Cities,  Rio  de  Janeiro  with  a population  of  nearly 
300,000  in  1872,  is  the  capital  and  largest  town  ; it  has  a fine 

* For  area,  population,  &c.,  see  Appendix  III. 
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land-locked  harbor.  Bahia  and  Pernambuco  are  other  large 
cities. 

20.  Guiana.  — The  low  plain  of  the  coast  of 
Guiana  is  prolonged  beneath  the  ocean  for  an  unknown 
distance,  and  the  old  sea-beaches  found  far  inland, 
and  even  at  the  foot  of  the  plateau,  show  how  the 
plain  has  originated.  The  plateau  region  is  rough, 
but  well  wooded.  Only  the  coast-plain  is  cultivated. 

The  only  industry  is  agriculture,  and  the  only  plant  culti- 
vated for  commercial  purposes  is  the  sugar-cane.  Sugar, 
molasses,  and  rum,  together  with  cocoa,  and  cabinet  and  dye- 
woods,  form  the  articles  of  export. 

Guiana  is  divided  between  the  British,  Butch  and  French;  the 
part  owned  by  the  British  is  the  most  important  commercially; 
it  contains  the  chief  river,  the  Essequibo ; on  the  islands  in  its 
estuary  are  the  chief  sugar  plantations.  Georgetown  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Demerara  is  the  chief  city.  Paramaribo  is  the 
chief  place  in  Dutch  Guiana,  and  Cayenne  in  French  Guiana. 

21.  Venezuela,  besides  containing  part  of  the 
northern  plateau  and  the  eastern  chain  of  the  Andes, 
contains  all  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco.  The  vegetation 
and  animals  are  of  the  usual  South  America  kinds.  As 
in  all  the  other  countries  of  this  continent,  the  resources 
of  Venezuela  are  wholly  undeveloped. 

The  exports  are  the  products  of  the  tropical  forest,  (india- 
rubber,  chinchona,)  together  with  coffee,  cocoa,  some  cotton, 
medicinal  plants, — such  as  sarsaparilla  and  aloes, — and  animal 
products.  Mining  in  connection  with  copper  and  gold  is  pur- 
sued to  some  extent. 

Caracas  is  the  principal  city. 

22.  Columbia  consists  in  the  west  of  a mass  of 
mountains,  but  in  the  east  it  forms  a part  of  the  great 
plain.  The  valleys  among  the  mountains  are  hot,  but 
every  variety  of  climate  exists  in  the  more  elevated 
regions. 

The  productions  and  exports  in  no  way  differ  from  those  of 
Venezuela.  Agriculture  is  rude,  but  the  mining  of  gold,  silver, 
emeralds  and  coal  is  vigorously  carried  on. 

The  country  is  a confederation  of  nine  states  with  Bogota — a 
city  elevated  9,000  feet  above  sea-level — as  the  general  capital. 
Colon,  or  Aspinwall,  and  Panama , on  the  Isthmus,  have  import- 
ant trade  by  rail. 

23.  Ecuador. — In  surface  characteristics  Ecuador 
is  similar  to  Columbia.  The  west  coast  is  hot  and  un- 
healthy, with  abundant  moisture  and  a luxuriant  vege- 
tation ; fruits  are  exceedingly  plentiful.  The  lower 
ridges  and  valleys  of  the  west  are  barren,  but  the  higher 
valleys  are  productive ; the  valley  or  plain  of  Quito, 
9,500  feet  high,  has  a luxuriant  vegetation  but  no 
forest  growth,  with  a climate  having  no  trace  of  winter. 

There  are  many  volcanoes  around  the  plains  of  Quito,  some 
of  them  the  grandest  in  the  world.  All  the  towns  lie  at  an 
elevation  of  from  8,500  to  9.500  feet  above  the  sea. 


Ecuador  is  the  most  backward  of  all  the  South  American 
states  ; there  are  no  railroads,  but  all  travelling  is  carried  on 
by  pack  mules,  llamas,  and  Indians.  It  is  not  rich  in  minerals, 
but  some  gold  is  obtained  from  the  river-beds.  Quito,  situated 
near  the  foot  of  the  volcano  of  Pichincha,  is  the  capital  and 
largest  city,  but  Guayaquil  is  the  chief  commercial  centre. 

24..  Peru  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  enterprising 
countries  of  South  America  ; its  western  coast-plain  and 
western  coast-ranges  are  altogether  desert  except  where 
crossed  by  streams  that  originate  among  the  peaks 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  river- valley  in  which 
Lima  is  situated  is  many  miles  wide  and  is  extraordin- 
arily productive  • it  is  one  field  of  cotton  and  sugar- 
cane. It  is  to  these  river-valleys,  rather  than  to  its 
silver  mines,  that  Peru  is  indebted  for  the  greater  part 
of  its  wealth. 

The  country  is  exceedingly  rich  in  silver,  but  though  over 
600  mines  are  said  to  be  worked,  very  few  of  them  are  import- 
ant. Wool  of  the  llama,  vicuna,  alpaca  and  sheep — for  large 
flocks  of  sheep  are  reared — are  the  other  important  commercial 
products  of  the  highlands.  In  the  lowlands,  previous  to  1878, 
guano  from  the  islands  and  native  nitre  from  a barren  elevated 
plain  in  the  south  were  exported  in  vast  quantities;  but  in  1878 
Chili  seized  the  best  guano  islands  and  the  best  nitre  fields. 
Sugar  is  the  next  most  important  export,  followed  by  chinchona 
bark,  rice,  cotton,  and  the  ordinary  tropical  products ; coca  is 
raised  in  enormous  quantities. 

The  cities  of  the  coast  are  Lima  the  capital,  Callao,  (popula- 
tion about  100,000)  the  port  town  of  Lima,  and  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  city,  and  Payta,  famed  for  its  ships  and 
sailors  ; all  have  houses  only  one  story  high  and  built  with  sun- 
dried  brick, — for  this  coast  has  suffered  from  many  severe 
earthquakes.  Cuzco,  the  old  capital  of  the  Incas,  and  Arequipa, 
are  the  chief  cities  of  the  mountains,  and  have  a beautiful 
climate.  There  are  no  cities  in  the  eastern  plain. 

25.  Bolivia,  excepting  that  it  now  possesses  no 
coast,  in  every  respect  resembles  Peru  in  physical 
features,  in  minerals,  and  in  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

It  is  however  richer  in  gold,  silver  and  tin.  The  gold  is  ob- 
tained  as  yet  only  from  the  alluvium  of  the  rivers  ; the  famous, 
silver  mountain  of  Potosi  has  had  over  5,000  mines  in  it ; the 
difficulty  of  procuring  fuel  for  smelting  has  been  a great  him 
derance  here  in  mining. 

Bolivia  is  less  advanced  politically  and  commercially  than 
Peru ; lack  of  sea-coast  and  means  of  communication  have 
been  injurious  to  progress  ; even  yet  there  are  but  a few  miles 
of  railway  in  the  country.  Tropical  growth  in  the  eastern 
plains  is  exceedingly  luxuriant,  and  what  trade  exists  in  pro- 
ducts of  this  growth,  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  affluents  oi 
the  Amazon,  The  exports  consist  almost  altogether  of  the  pro- 
duct; of  the  mines,  including  nitre. 

The  chief  city  and  capital  is  Sucr4  (soo-cray). 

26.  Chili  extends  from  latitude  18°  south,  to  the 
extreme  point  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  eastern  boundary 
being  the  main  watershed  of  the  Andes.  Horizontally 
it  has  nearly  all  climates  from  the  low  temperature  and 
wet  and  storms  of  the  south,  to  the  hot,  absolutely  rain- 
less, and  almost  windless  district  of  the  north  ; even 
greater  is  the  vertical  range — from  perpetual  snow  to 
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perpetual  heat.  In  the  south  there  is  too  much  wet  for 
wheat,  but  oats,  potatoes,  &c.,  do  well;  from  lat.  52  to 
37°,  all  the  European  grains  and  fruits  grow  finely; 
then  follows  the  sub-tropical  climate  of  Florida,  with 
the  characteristic  productions,  as  far  as  Valparaiso, 
after  which  comes  the  desert. 

Silver,  nitre,  and 
especially  copper 
are  exported  in 
large  quantities  to 
Europe;  while 
wheat  and  flour, 
agricultural  pro- 
ducts generally, 
timber  and  coal 
from  the  south,  are 
sent  to  various 
parts  of  the  west- 
ern and  south-east- 
ern coasts-  Agricul- 
ture is  flourishing, 
for  the  western 
plain  is  in  general 
highly  fertile. 

Earthquakes  are 
frequent,  but  are 
not  so  severe  as 
those  of  Peru. 

Chili  is  the  fore- 
most of  all  the 
South  American 
states  in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  in  education  and 
intelligence.  English,  French  and  Germans  are  numerous, 
most  of  the  commerce  and  industries  are  in  their  hands.  _ 

The  chief  cities  are  Santiago,  the  capital  and  largest  city  in 
South  America  ; its  port,  Valparaiso » is  also  one  of  the  largest 
cities. 

27.  The  Argentine  Confederation,  consisting  of 
fourteen  states,  is  almost  altogether  a pastoral  country  ; 


the  agricultural  part  is  chiefly  along  the  western  side  of 
the  Parana  in  its  southern  course,  and  in  north-eastern 
Patagonia ; there  is  also  some  mining  in  the  northwest. 
Vast  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle  feed  on  the  pampas,  and 
the  products  of  these — wool,  hides,  bones,  dried  and 
salted  beef — are  the  only  exports ; horses  also  are  very 

numerous. 

Indians  occupy 
over  half  of  the 
country  — all  the 
central  part  from 
south  to  north ; 
many  of  the  tribes 
are  hostile  to  the 
whites,  and  carry 
on  war  with  one 
another. 

The  number  of 
foreign  immigrants 
is  very  great,  whole 
districts  being  set- 
tled by  them ; they 
are  chiefly  from 
Italy,  Spain  and 
Great  Britain.  The 
trade  is  largely 
with  Great  Britain 
and  France. 

The  chief  city  is 
Buenos  Ayres , the 


28.  Uruguay  and  Paraguay  have  no  distinctive  physical 
features ; in  both  agriculture  is  extremely  rude  ; the  chief  trade 
consists  in  the  products  of  vast  herds  of  cattle  and  _ horses ; 
mattZ  or  Paraguayan  tea  is  also  exported.  Vegetation  is  every- 
where luxuriant.  Montevideo,  an  important  commercial  city,  is 
the  capital  of  Uruguay,  and  Asuncion  of  Paraguay. 


Fig.  75. — Gauchos  Lassoing  Cattle. 

capital  of  the  Confederation. 


THE  OLD  WORLD,  OR  EASTERN  HEMISPHERE. 


Introductory  Remarks. — Physically  the  plan  of 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  is  characterized  by  a complexity 
wholly  absent  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  conti- 
nents of  the  latter,  with  their  simple  structure,  extend 
north  and  south  and  permit  of  the  operation  of  simple 
climatic  principles,  with  modifying  circumstances,  that 
affect  vast  areas ; but  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  along 
with  a north  and  south  extension  almost  as  great  as 
that  in  the  Hew  World,  has  its  chief  extension  east  and 
west.  It  is  evident  that  this  combination  of  extensions 
must  make  the  operation  of  climatic  principles  much 
more  complex.  The  complexity  is  increased  still  further 
by  the  existence  within  this  hemisphere,  and  throughout 
its  whole  longitudinal  extent,  of  vast,  almost  oceanic, 
bodies  of  water,  having  a temperature  much  higher 
than  that  of  the  open  ocean,  and  divided  and  broken 
in  upon  by  large  masses  of  plateau -like  land — Italy, 
Turkey  and  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  India,  and 
Farther  India.  Added  to  this  is  the  exceedingly  ir- 
regular elevation  of  the  main  continental  axis  with  its 
direction  athwart  the  course  of  the  prevailing  winds. 

In  the  great  northern  plain  the  climatic  principles  are 
as  simple  in  their  operation  as  in  the  northern  plain  of 
America ; but  the  multiplicity  of  land-form  elsewhere 
destroys  all  simplicity,  and  introduces  what  often  appear 
as  contradictions  of  those  principles  in  climate  and  pro- 
duction. Were  a lofty  range  of  mountains  to  run  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  along  the 
parallel  of  thirty-five,  the  climatic  phenomena  of 
southern  Asia  would  be  repeated  in  the  southern  United 
States ; as  it  is,  the  open  plain  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf 


of  Mexico  is  exposed  in  its  southern  part  to  polar 
winds, — an  impossibility  in  southern  Asia,  and  almost 
so  in  southern  Europe,  though  lying  farther  to  the  north. 

Of  the  widely-cultivated  vegetable  productions  so 
useful  to  man,  the  Old  World  has  produced  nearly  all, 
— only  maize  and  the  potato  being  native  to  the  Hew 
World  ; all  the  domestic  animals,  except  the  merely  local 
llama  and  vicuna  of  South  America,  also  had  their  home 
in  the  Old  WTorld,  where  still  dwell  almost  all  the 
highest  types  of  the  higher  animal  life. 

To  the  Old  World,  too,  belongs  all  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion ; for  whatever  may  have  been  the  civilization  of 
Mexicans  or  Peruvians,  it  disappeared  before  the  conquer- 
ing Spaniard  without  leaving  a trace  of  its  influence 
upon  the  incoming  civilization,  or  even  of  its  existence 
except  by  architectural  remains  and  in  the  writings  of 
Spanish  historians.  Around  all  the  southern  waters  of 
the  Asia-Europe  continent  have  existed  different  types 
of  civilization  that  have  more  or  less  influenced  others 
and  profoundly  affected  vast  numbers  of  the  human  race. 
The  civilization  of  China,  Hindostan,  Persia,  Asia  Minor, 
Egypt,  and  Phoenicia,  originated  in  unknown  antiquity  ; 
that  of  Palestine,  Greece,  Rome,  Arabia,  and  Western 
Europe,  is  altogether  historical.  The  vigorous  civili- 
zation of  Western  Europe,  particularly  that  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  type,  is  spreading  far  and  wide  over  the 
world,  not  only  in  the  colonies,  but  in  the  homes  of  the 
more  ancient  civilizations,  in  Italy,  Greece,  Palestine, 
Egypt,  India,  and  China,  thus  repaying  these  countries 
for  what  it  itself  owes  to  them. 
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ETJKOPE. 

1.  Extent. — Continental  Europe  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  36°  and  71°  north,  and  between  the  meridians 
of  9.5°  west  and  65°  east;  including  the  islands,  the 
southern  and  the  western  extension  are  somewhat 
greater.  On  the  south  it  is  separated  from  Africa  and 
Asia  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  connected  waters. 
The  Caucasus  Mountains,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Ural 
Mountains  are  natural  boundaries  on  the  south-east  and 
east,  but  the  Ural  River,  which  is  the  remaining  part  of 
the  eastern  boundary  usually  assigned,  is  not  a natural 
boundary,  for  it  flows  through  a country  everywhere 
identical  in  its  physical  characteristics.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  real  natural  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia 
in  this  region  ; even  th$  Urals  are  so  low  that  there  is 
as  little  difference  between  the  countries  east  and  west 
in  climate  and  productions  as  there  is  in  physical  con- 
formation ; — Europe  is  but  the  westward  extension  of 
Asia  in  the  form  of  a huge  peninsula. 

The  area  of  the  continent  is  3,857,122  square  miles, 
— somewhat  larger  than  Canada. 

2.  Structure.  (See  Pt.  I.,  page  8.) — The  main  axis 
of  the  continent, — the  mountain  chain  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  plateau, — is  perhaps  scarcely  less  continuous 
than  that  of  America,  even  though  the  larger  scale  on 
which  America  is  constructed  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion ; but  the  secondary  axis  is  much  more  broken  and 
irregular.  Neither  axis,  however,  is  at  all  equal  in 
height  or  in  massiveness  to  the  axes  of  America. 

The  plateau  itself  is  quite  low,  hardly  ever  exceeding 

2.000  feet  above  the  sea.  In  most  places  it  is  broken 
and  irregular,  particularly  so  in  the  Balkan  region ; it 
is  intersected  by  numerous  and  low-lying  river-valleys, 
and  in  one  place  sinks  into  a great  plain,  the  plain  of 
Hungary. 

3.  Mountains. — The  Alps,  especially  in  Switzerland,  with 
their  culminating  point,  Mont  Blanc  15,781  feet  high,  the  high- 
est peak  in  Europe,  are  the  loftiest  and  most  massive  part  of 
the  main  axis.  Starting  at  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  they  run  north- 
ward under  the  name  of  Maritime  Alps;  then  curving  east- 
ward and  dividing,  the  southern  range  passes  on  under  the 
names  of  Pennine,  Leponline,Rhostian,  Gar nic,  and  Julian  Alps, 
to  the  valley  of  the  Save  River,  while  the  northern  range 
passes  on  under  the  names  of  Bernese  and  Noric  Alps,  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Vienna.  In  the  Alps  numerous  peaks  are  from 

11.000  to  14,000  feet  high  ; elsewhere  in  the  main  axis  the  peaks 
do  not  reach  a greater  elevation  than  11,670  feet, — the  height 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  Spain  ; but  the  great  majority  do  not 
reach  half  that  height.  The  Pyrenees,  a broad  mass  of  low 
mountains, .have  one  peak  over  11,000  feet  high.  The  Cevenne 
Mountains  in  France  rarely  exceed  6.000  feet,  while  in  the 
Balkans  the  height  approaches  10,000  feet. 


In  the  broken,  irregular  Secondary  Axis  the  elevation  is  less; 
the  peaks  in  the  plateau-like  Jura  and  its  continuation  the 
Vosges  and  Black  Forest,  the  Bohemian  Forest,  the  Ore  Moun- 
tains, Giant  Mountains,  the  Harz  and  other  ranges,  have  an 
elevation  of  from  4,000  to  5,275  feet,  very  few  being  much  over 

4.500  feet  high  ; the  Carpathians  are  higher,  one  peak  being  over 

9.500  feet.  The  spurs  that  part  off  southward  from  the  main 
axis  are  in  general  low,  but  the  Appenines,  a range  800  miles 
long,  to  which  Italy  owes  its  existence,  reach  near  Naples  the 
height  of  9,500  feet,  and  in  Sicily  the  height  of  10,875  feet,  Mt. 
Etna.  The  other  spur,  the  Pindus,  a range  that  expands  into 
the  plateau  of  Greece,  has  no  high  peak  except  an  outlier  at  the 
eastern  end  of  a short  cross  range,  Mt.  Olympus,  which  is  9,750 
feet  high. 

Of  the  mountains  that  cross  the  European  plain,  the  Urals 
in  many  places  are  but  hills,  rarely  over  2,000  feet  high,  the 
highest  peak  being  5,400.  The  approach  to  them  is  every- 
where gradual,  almost  imperceptible;  they  have  more  the 
character  of  a plateau  than  of  mountains.  The  Scandinavian 
Mountains,  over  1,100  miles  long,  constitute  a plateau  for  the 
most  part,  one  portion  being  over  200  miles  wide ; some  of  the 
elevations  are  over  9,000  feet  high.  Everywhere  in  the  higher 
valleys  glaciers  are  found,  while  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
peninsula  they  descend  to  the  sea. 

The  region  of  Volcanic  Phenomena  lies  south  of  the  parallel 
of  forty-two,  including  southern  Spain  and  Portugal,  southern 
Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  Greece  and  southern  Tur- 
key with  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  only  active  vol- 
cano at  present  on  the  mainland  is  the  well-known  Vesuvius 
near  Naples ; it  has  been  in  almost  continuous  eruption  for  a 
century.  In  Sicily  is  the  equally  well-known  Etna,  a gigantic 
mass  of  volcanic  matter ; in  the  Lipari  group  is  Stromholi,  a 
low,  barren  island,  the  crater  of  which  is  always  aglow  ; in  the 
southern  Archipelago  is  Santorin,  a group  of  active  volcanic 
islands,  some  of  which  have  risen  from  the  sea  in  the  present 
century.  Elsewhere  the  volcanic  phenomena  consist  of  hot 
springs,  mud-volcanoes  (in  southern  Sicily),  and  fissures  in  rocks 
from  which  issue  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 
these  latter  phenomena  are  seen  especially  in  the  Phlagrean 
Fields  near  Naples.  Earthquakes  are  of  constant  occurrence 
throughout  this  region,  southern  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago being  specially  afflicted.  Within  the  last  three  years 
Spain,  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Capri  near  Naples,  and  Eos 
and  Khios  in  the  Archipelago  have  suffered  very  severely. 

4.  Minerals. — Europe  is  not  rich  in  the  precious 
metals,  but  the  most  useful  minerals  are  very  abundant. 
The  coal  areas  are  chiefly  in  the  British  Islands,  and 
in  the  region  including  Belgium  and  northern  Erance, 
extending  east  into  Germany  and  Austria ; coal  is  found 
also  in  southern  Russia.  Iron  is  universal  in  the  moun- 
tain regions ; Copper  is  equally  widespread.  Tin  is 
found  in  England,  Saxony,  and  Bohemia ; Lead  is  met 
with  everywhere,  but  is  richest  in  England,  central 
Geimany,  and  Spain;  Mercury  is  almost  confined  to 
Spain  and  south-western  Austria.  Silver  exists  in  many 
places,  but  central  Germany  and  eastern  Austria  con- 
tain the  richest  mines ; Gold  exists  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  Carpathians  and  the  Urals  ; the  latter 
mountains  are  rich  in  all  kinds  of  minerals.  Precious 
Stones  are  found  in  many  places,  but  the  diamond  only 
in  the  Urals.  Salt  (mineral)  is  largely  developed  in 
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England,  Spain,  Austria  and  elsewhere,  while  brine 
springs  are  met  with  over  a large  area.  Many  other 
minerals  exist  but  they  have  merely  a local  development, 
or  are  met  with  only  in  small  quantities. 

5.  Plains. — In  the  east  the  whole  breadth  of  Europe 
is  a plain.  Harrowed  by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  it 
skirts  the  northern  side  of  the  central  plateau  and  ter- 
minates with  the  mountains  of  Norway  and  Great 
Britain,  and  with  the  Bay  of  Biscay, — the  North  Sea  being 
but  a slightly  submerged  part  of  the  plain.  The  central 
plateau  encloses  another  plain,  the  plain  of  Hungary. 
These  plains  are  not  flat,  but  are  gently  undulating  : the 
only  break  in  the  great  eastern  plain  is  made  by  the 
Yaldai  Hills,  the  height  of  which,  however,  is  only 
1,100  feet. 

6.  Outline. — The  outline  of  a continent  depends 
upon  the  character  and  position  of  its  axis.  In  Europe 
the  mountain-spurs,  or  plateaus,  that  part  off  southward 
from  the  axis,  in  combination  with  the  curving  course 
of  the  axis  itself,  give  rise  to  an  irregularity  much  greater 
than  is  found  in  America,  where  there  is  but  one  solitary 
plateau-spur,  Yucatan. 

The  north-western  outline  is  much  more  regular  than 
the  southern,  for  a low  narrow  plain,  locally  indented 
indeed  by  the  waves  of  the  North  Sea,  Alls  up  the  rough- 
ness of  the  northern  side  of  the  axis.  The  gap  between 
Denmark  and  Norway  has  little  effect  on  the  general 
outline,  but  the  British  Islands  with  their  connecting 
isthmus  sunk  but  a few  fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the 
water,  form  properly  an  important  modifying  feature  of 
the  whole  western  coast.  The  total  length  of  coast  line 
is  nearly  20,000  miles. 

7.  Peninsulas. — All  western  Europe  is  one  great 
peninsula  with  its  broad  isthmus  lying  between  the 
Black  and  the  Baltic  Sea ; in  itself  it  is  an  aggregate 
of  peninsulas,  the  continental  axis  terminating  in  the 
Peninsula.  Politically  all  but  the  Crimea  form  either  a 
single  country  or  more  than  a single  country  : Scandina- 
via between  the  Atlantic  and  Baltic  with  its  connected 
waters, — a compound  peninsula,  indeed,  with  its  main 
isthmus  between  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and  the  White 
Sea  ; Denmark , Spain  and  Portugal , Italy , Turkey  and 
Greece , and  in  effect,  Great  Britain , for  only  a very 
narrow  and  shallow  neck  of  water  lies  between  the 
chalk-cliffs  on  the  opposing  shores  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. 


8.  The  Capes  that  are  land-marks  in  navigation  are  St.  Vin- 
cent in  Portugal,  Finisterre  in  Spain, — the  extreme  western 
point, — Clear  in  Ireland,  Land’s  End  in  England,  and  La  Hogue 
in  France ; Matapan  in  Greece,  and  North  in  Norway,  are 
extreme  points. 

9.  Islands. — The  islands  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  in 
many  respects  are  highly  important.  Apart  from  the  British 
Isles,  the  Atlantic  islands  are  but  the  inequalities  and  foot-hills 
of  the  side  of  a mountain-chain  that  sinks  beneath  the  sea  ; 
along  the  North  Sea  the  islands  are  low,  fiat,  and  sandy  like  the 
coast ; all  were  evidently  once  a part  of  the  mainland  ; within 
historical  times  many  have  been  washed  away,  and  others  have 
been  separated  from  the  coast.  In  the  Mediterranean,  the 
islands  are  large  and  important,  and  except  where  volcanic  in 
origin,  all  consist  of  a narrow  plateau  or  a low  mountain-chain 
running  parallel  with  the  main  axis  of  the  continent,  or  with  a 

i near-lying  spur ; the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  other  than 
| volcanic,  are  the  scattered  termination  of  the  eastern  plateau- 
j spur  of  the  main  axis. 

I 10.  Coast  Waters. — No  other  continent  at  all 
1 equals  Europe  in  the  number  and  importance  of  its 
coast-waters.  In  addition  to  their  decided  effect  upon 
the  climate  these  seas  are  the  scenes  of  great  industries  ; 
they  are  the  sources  of  supply  of  an  important  article  of 
food  ; they  not  only  extend  far  inland  bringing  remote 
regions  in  contact,  but  they  send  off  arms  on  every  side ; 
great  rivers  flow  into  them  so  that  those  regions  that 
are  not  reached  by  the  sea  itself,  or  by  its  arms,  are 
reached  by  affluents  of  the  sea ; thus  no  other  continent 
is  so  well  supplied  with  natural  means  of  internal  commu- 
nication. For  untold  ages  these  seas  have  been  the  high 
ways  of  commerce,  and  civilization  from  the  remotest 
times  has  had  its  home  upon  their  shores. 

The  Mediterranean , 2,300  miles  long  with  an  area  of  nearly 
1,000,000  square  miles,  is  oceanic  in  character.  A ridge  crosses 
it  from  Sicily  to  Africa,  1,200  feet  deep  ; east  of  this  the  bottom 
lies  nearly  14,000  feet  below  the  surface,  and  to  the  west  nearly 
10,000  ; the  ridge  at  the  entrance  from  the  Atlantic  leaves  the 
water  only  1,000  feet  deep.  The  western  shores,  north  and 
south,  are  comparatively  regular,  but  the  eastern  are  very 
broken.  Shoals,  the  result  of  blown  desert  sand  and  Nile 
sediment,  exist  along  the  eastern  half  of  the  southern  coast,  but 
end  abruptly  at  a few  miles  from  the  shore.  The  color  of  the 
water  is  a deep  but  bright  blue,  except  in  the  east  where  it  has 
a purplish  tinge. 

The  evaporation  is  so  great  that  not  only  is  the  water  much 
salter  than  that  of  the  ocean,  but  it  is  increasing  in  saltness, 
for  the  amount  of  water  poured  into  the  sea  by  the  rivers  falls 
short  of  the  amount  evaporated.  In  consequence  there  is  a 
steady  inset  from  the  Atlantic  and  from  the  Black  Sea.  From 
the  former  the  inset  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  middle  part  of 
the  strait,  while  at  both  sides  and  at  the  bottom  the  current  is 
alternately  in  and  out,  following  the  tides.  There  is  but  little 
tide  and  that  only  in  the  west ; fluctuations,  however,  are  pro- 
duced by  winds.  The  temperature  of  the  water  is  twenty 
degrees  warmer  than  that  of  the  Atlantic,  only  a thin  surface- 
layer  becoming  cool  in  winter.  The  situation  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, between  two  very  different  climatic  areas,  exposes  it  to 
violent  storms. 

Marine  vegetable  life  is  poor,  except  near  the  shores,  conse- 
quently marine  animal  life  is  also  poor  ; very  little  exists  at  any 
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considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  The  tunny,  sardine  and 
anchovy  are  abundant,  as  are  also  shell  fish.  Fine  sponges  are 
obtained  around  Greece,  and  corals  of  different  colors  every- 
where. 

The  Adriatic , 500  miles  long  and  100  broad,  an  arm  of  the 
Mediterranean,  is  rapidly  filling  up  in  its  northern  part — the 
Gulf  of  Venice  ; the  delta  of  the  Po  advances  200  feet  a year. 
The  west  shore  is  low,  the  east  is  high  and  lined  with  moun- 
tain-islands. Other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  have  various 
names,  the  Gulf  of  Lions , Gulf  of  Genoa,  Gulf  of  Taranto,  the 
Archipelago,  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  Levant  at  the  eastern  end. 

The  Blach  Sea,  about  700  miles  long  and  400  wide,  is  much 
less  salt  than  the  Mediterranean  ; in  the  late  fall  the  strong 
westerly  winds  raise  the  level  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
above  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  then  a current  of  salt  water 
runs  from  the  former  sea  into  the  latter  through  the  connecting 
channels — the  Dardanelles,  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Bos- 
porus ; were  it  not  for  this  current  the  Black  Sea  would  be 
fresh.  The  water  is  over  10,000  feet  deep  in  the  centre,  and 
varies  greatly  in  temperature  according  to  the  season.  Oceanic 
animals — -seals,  dolphins  and  porpoises,  as  well  as  mackerel, 
mullet,  sole,  and  other  fish  are  numerous.  The  shores  west  and 
north-west  are  low,  elsewhere  they  are  bold  and  rocky.  Storms 
are  frequent  and  violent.  The  connected  Sea  of  Azov,  is  very 
fresh  and  shallow,  extensive  marshes  lining  its  shores  almost 
everywhere. 

The  Bay  of  Biscay  is  not  deep;  its  heavy  tides,  strong  cur- 
rents and  open  character,  make  the  navigation  difficult  and 
even  dangerous.  It  has  valuable  sardine  fisheries.  The  eastern 
part,  where  the  plain  dips  under  the  water,  is  very  shallow  ; 
the  north-east  shore  is  bold. 

The  North  Sea  is  nealy  600  miles  long  and  360  broad,  with  an 
area  of  1,400,000  square  miles.  The  shore  south  and  east  is 
very  low,  protected  only  by  low  hills,  or  “ dunes,”  of  blown 
sand  and  by  artificial  dykes ; on  the  west  are  the  chalk-cliffs  of 
south-eastern  England,  and  the  rocks  of  the  north-east  end  of 
Scotland.  It  is  everywhere  shallow,  not  over  600  feet  deep 
except  in  “ gullies  ” ; there  are  very  many  “ banks,”  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  Dogger  Bank ; here  the  water  is  only  from  fifty 
to  a hundred  feet  deep.  Storms  are  frequent  and  heavy,  and 
fog  often  prevails.  Marine  vegetation  is  abundant,  and  the 
water  is  discoloured  with  “ diatoms  ;”  hence  fish  are  extraordin- 
arily plentiful— cod,  haddock,  herring,  halibut,  sole  and  others ; 
it  is  one  of  the  very  best  fishing  grounds  in  the  world.  Fish  to 
the  value  of  over  $125,000,000  are  taken  annually. 

The  Baltic,  900  miles  long  and  200  wide,  is  rapidly  filling 
up  in  the  north  ; vast  quantities  of  sediment  accumulate  at  the 
river  mouths  and  along  the  southern  coast  where  fresh- water 
lakes,  called  “ haffs,”  are  formed  by  it.  The  quantity  of  fresh 
water  poured  into  this  sea  is  very  great ; in  consequence  it  is  only 
brackish  in  the  two  northern  arms,  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland,  and  strong  currents  set  outward  through  the  connect- 
ing channels — the  Belts,  Sound,  Cattegat  and  Skager  Rack. 
Canals  connect  the  head  waters  of  its  chief  affluents  with  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  and  with  the 
White  Sea.  Few  fish  are  found  in  this  sea. 

The  White  Sea  is  shallow  ; it  is  open  not  more  than  five 
months  in  the  year.  Like  all  the  northern  oceanic  waters  it 
abounds  in  fish  and  other  marine  animals. 

11.  Rivers The  general  watershed  of  Europe, 

north  and  south,  starts  with  the  Cevennes  and  runs 
north-easterly  to  the  U rals,  passing  through  the  southern 
Alps  of  Switzerland,  the  southern  mountains  of  Bohemia 
and  the  Y aldai  Hills  in  Russia  ; thus  it  does  not  con- 
form to  the  axis  of  the  continent. 


Few  of  the  rivers  of  Europe  in  point  of  length  or 
volume  equal  the  characteristic  rivers  of  America  ; but 
in  extent  of  navigable  water  Europe  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  North  America.  In  America  the  tendency  of  the 
streams  is  to  unite  in  one  great  stream,  in  Europe 
the  tendency  is  for  them  to  keep  separate.  Thus  in 
northern  Europe  a large  number  of  important  rivers, 
navigable  for  vessels  of  light  draft  almost  to  their  source, 
run  parallel  to  one  another  at  comparatively  small,  but 
nearly  regular,  distances  apart — the  Dwina , Nieman, 
Vistula , Oder , Elbe , Weser,  Rhine , Seine,  and  Loire. 
The  same  phenomenon  is  seen  on  the  south-east  in  the 
much  larger  rivers, — the  TJral,  Volga , Don,  Dnieper, 
Dniester  and  others  The  rivers  of  Southern  Europe, 
including  Spain,  flow  from  a plateau  region  directly  into 
the  sea,  and  in  consequence  are  rapid  for  the  most 
part  and  but  little  available  for  navigation  ; such  are  the 
rivers  of  Turkey  and  the  Rhone.  All  the  rivers  of  the 
north  and  east  flow  through  plains,  and  are  consequently 
sluggish  in  current  and  winding  in  course,  the  direct 
length  being  often  doubled  by  the  windings  ; this  circum- 
stance brings  a far  larger  area  in  contact  with  navigable 
water.  All  have  sand-bars  which  shift  their  position  with 
any  unusual  inflow  of  water — a feature  common  to  all 
rivers  similarly  situated.  Most  of  the  rivers  of  Europe, 
in  part  or  in  whole,  are  frozen  over  from  three  to  six 
months  during  the  year  ; almost  all  those  of  the  western 
plain  region  are  effected  by  the  tides,  and  have  broad 
estuaries — circumstances  that  materially  add  to  their 
commercial  importance. 

The  length  of  the  rivers,  except  the  great  rivers  of  the  basins 
of  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas,  is  from  400  to  600  miles.  The 
Volga,  a stream  starting  in  the  Valdai  Hills  and  emptying  into 
the  Caspian  by  very  many  mouths,  has  a length  of  about  2,500 
miles  ;the  Don  and  Dnieper  each  about  1,300  miles,  the  latter 
being  a deep  river  at  all  seasons.  The  Danube,  the  next  to  the 
largest  in  Europe,  with  its  headwaters  in  the  Black  Forest, 
is  nearly  2,000  miles  long ; navigation  for  large  boats  begins  at 
Ulm.  It  has  very  many  affluents,  a large  number  of  which  are 
navigable,  the  Inn,  Theiss  (tice),  Drave,  and  Save  being  the  most 
important.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  current  navigation 
west  of  the  Carpathians  is  somewhat  difficult  even  for  steamers. 
Where  the  river  pierces  these  mountains  lie  the  “ Iron  Gates,” 
a shallow  rapid,  hurtful  to  navigation,  but  in  process  of 
being  removed  by  the  Austrian  Government.  The  Rhine 
starts  in  Mt.  St.  Gothard  in  southern  Switzerland,  passing 
through  Lake  Constance  where  its  muddy  waters  become  blue  and 
clear ; from  this  lake  to  Mannheim  its  navigation  is  interrupted 
by  several  falls  and  rapids,  but  below  that  point  it  is  unob- 
structed. In  Holland  it  divides  and  subdivides,  forming  below 
with  the  Maas  (Meuse)  a huge  delta.  Its  scenery  in  the  plateau 
country  is  very  fine,  the  picturesqueness  being  heightened  by 
the  existence  of  many  fortifications  and  old  castles  along  the 
hills.  The  trade  of  all  kinds  on  this  river  is  exceedingly  great. 
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12.  Lakes. — The  lakes  of  Europe  are  almost  all 
among  the  Alps  or  in  the  low  lands  around  the  Baltic 
Sea.  Of  the  latter  the  largest  are  Ladoga  with  an  area 
of  over  6,000  square  miles,  and  Onega  in  Russia,  and 
Wener  and  Wetter  in  Sweden.  Of  the  Alpine  lakes, 
all  exceedingly  beautiful,  Geneva , Constance , and 
Neuchatel  in  Switzerland  are  the  largest,  but  they  do  not 
exceed  200  square  miles  in  area  ; their  height  above  sea- 
level  is  about  1,200  feet;  of  the  Alpine  lakes  in  Italy 
the  chief  are  Maggiore  and  Como , long,  deep,  and  narrow, 
with  beautiful  scenery.  (See  page  7,  “ Sediment.”  and 
page  16,  “ Lakes.”) 

13.  Climate. — The  climate  of  Europe  varies  greatly  ; 
in  the  west  where  the  low-lying  land  is  exposed  to  the 
direct  and  continuous  action  of  the  warm  return  trade 
winds  and  of  the  surface  drift  of  the  ocean,  and  in  the 
south  where  the  heated  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 


south-east  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  and  across  the  Black 
and  Caspian  seas ; 20°  follows  down  the  Scandinavian  Moun- 
tains from  North  Cape  to  south-central  Sweden  and  then  runs 
south-east,  finally  crossing  the  north  of  the  Caspian  ; 10°  takes 
a similar  direction  somewhat  to  the  east,  but  crosses  central 
Russia  ; 0°  strikes  the  White  Sea  and  runs  parallel  to  10°. 
The  July  isotherm  of  80°,  after  following  the  southern  and 
eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  crosses  south-eastern 
Turkey  ; 70°  passes  from  north-western  Spain  through 

central  France,  north-east  to  the  Urals  in  latitude  55° ; 60° 
crosses  the  middle  of  the  British  Isles  north-east  to  the  White 
Sea ; and  50°  passes  through  Iceland  to  beyond  North  Cape, 
where  it  drops  to  the  coast. 

In  comparing  the  climates  of  Europe  and  North  America  the 
comparison  should  be  made  between  the  western  sides  of  the 
continents,  for  there  the  climatic  conditions  are  the  same  as  far 
as  wind  and  ocean  are  concerned  ; but  it  must  be  remembered 

that  other  physical  condi- 
tions are  totally  different ; 
western  America  is  bordered 
by  a lofty  plateau,  and  the 
ocean  is  shut  off  from  the 
polar  seas ; western  Europe 
is  low  and  the  ocean  is  open 
to  the  polar  inflow.  (See  sec. 
13, 14,  “ North  America.”) 


No.  76.— View  on  the  Rhine.— Towee  and  Ruined  Castles. 


never  cool  and  the  influence  of  the  perpetual  furnace  of 
the  African  desert  is  felt,  the  temperature  is  remarkably 
equable,  showing  an  annual  variation  of  only  fifteen 
or  twenty  degrees  ; but  away  from  such  influences,  to 
the  north  and  east  of  the  main  axis,  in  the  great  eastern 
plain,  the  variations  are  nearly  as  marked  as  in  North 
America;  north-eastern  Russia  has  a January  tempera- 
ture of  —10°,  and  a July  temperature  of  50.°  Naturally 
we  look  for  the  winter  temperatures  of  Europe  beyond 
the  axis  to  increase  in  severity  from  west  to  east  rather 
than  from  south  to  north,  seeing  that  the  centre  of 
intense  cold  is  within  the  great  land-mass  to  the  east, 
and  the  opposing  warm  winds  are  from  the  west. 

The  January  isotherm  of  40°  drops  from  the  north  Atlantic 
south-east  across  Ireland,  south-west  England,  central  France, 
and  then  curves  east  through  central  Italy  and  southern 
Turkey ; 32°  after  crossing  Iceland  north-easterly  to  near  Nor- 
way, drops  south  to  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  and  thence  curves 


Moisture  is  abundant  in  Europe  generally,  but  it  is  excessive 
everywhere  in  the  extreme  west  ; the  only  dry  parts  are 
the  eastern  plateau  of  Spain  and  the  Kirghis  steppes  north  of 
the  Caspian. 

14.  Vegetation — In  character  the  vegetation  of 
Europe,  in  both  forest-growth  and  fruits  and  grains,  does 
not  differ  from  that  of  extra-tropical  North  America  ; 
the  sub-tropical  fruits  of  the  south — figs,  olives,  lemons, 
oranges  and  almonds, — are  replaced  by  mosses,  lichens 
and  stunted  willows  and  birches  in  the  extreme 
north.  The  common  food-grains  are  cultivated  even 
beyond  the  parallel  of  sixty,  barley  being  grown  in 
Iceland  and  almost  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Norway  ; 
the  wheat  region  is  in  central  Europe  north  of  the  main 
axis  ; the  region  of  the  vine  and  Indian  corn  stretches 
across  the  continent  south  of  the  parallel  of  forty-eight, 
including  the  southern  plateau.  Forests  still  exist  on 
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all  the  mountains,  in  north-eastern  Prussia,  and  Russia ; 
the  latter  country  is  said  to  be  two-fifths  forest. 

15.  Animals. Except  in  the  types  characteristic  of 

the  extreme  north — the  reindeer  and  arctic  fox, — animal 
life  is  remarkably  uniform  over  Europe  ; the  wild  boar, 
wolf,  lynx,  fox  and  bear  are  found  wherever  there  are 
large  forests  and  mountain  fastnesses  ; the  wolf  especi- 
ally in  the  Carpathians  and  in  the  forests  and  steppes  of 
Russia.  Domestic  animals  are  everywhere  in  large 
numbers  ; even  the  camel  is  found  in  the  south-east, — 
that  Asiatic  part  of  Europe.  Birds  are  very  numerous, 
especially  in  the  moist,  equable  climatesof  western  Europe; 
the  number  and  variety  of  singing  birds  are  particularly 
remarkable ; the  range  of  the  nightingale  extends  north  to 
the  Baltic.  Sea-birds,  whose  feathers  and  eggs  are 
important  articles  of  commerce,  are  innumerable  on 
all  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  north-west.  The 
serpents  are  harmless  except  the  adder  and  spotted  snake  ; 
no  large  reptiles  of  any  kind  exist.  Eish  abound  in  the 
Atlantic — -sardines  and  pilchard  in  the  south-west,  her- 
ring and  cod  in  the  north-west,  and  salmon  in  the  rivers 
and  estuaries ; of  shell-fish,  oysters  are  found  in  the 
waters  of  the  north-west,  but  they  are  inferior  to  the 
American  varieties  ; lobsters  and  crabs  are  numerous  in 
the  same  region. 

16.  Industries .In  Europe  all  the  resources  of 

nature  are  utilized  to  the  very  highest  degree  ; each  in- 
dustry employs  the  greatest  skill  and  the  profoundest 
science  ; nowhere  is  agriculture,  mining,  fishing  or  manu- 
facturing so  thoroughly  studied  or  carried  to  so  high  a 
degree  of  perfection. 

Agriculture  is  the  great  industry  everywhere,  even  in 
the  densely  peopled  west ; Mining  is  a leading  industry 
in  all  the  plateau  and  mountain  regions  except  Spain, 
Italy,  and  Turkey.  Fishing  employs  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  maritime  countries.  Manufactur- 
ing of  necessity  accompanies  the  great  facilities  for  dis- 
tribution offered  by  the  proximity  to  oceanic  waters  of 
so  great  an  extent  of  country  abounding  in  mineral 
wealth  ; consequently  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
sea-board  countries  do  not  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  large  populations  of  the  innumerable  cities  to  which 
manufacturing  gives  rise.  Navigation  here  accompanies 
manufacturing  ; manufactured  products  are  transported 
to  all  corners  of  the  world,  and  unwrought  material  is 
brought  in  from  every  quarter.  The  western  nations 
are  largely  maritime. 

17.  The  Governments  vary  from  the  republican  of 


France  and  Switzerland  to  the  extreme  despotic  in 
Russia  and  Turkey. 

Austria,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy  and 
Russia  form  the  six  Great  Powers  of  Europe  ; they  exer- 
cise an  important  influence  over  the  foreign  relations  of 
the  minor  states. 

The  existence  of  so  many  natural  boundaries  within  the 
continent  has  been  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the 
great  number  of  independent  states  that  Europe  contains.  At 
the  present  day  the  tendency  is  toward  a union  of  all  who  are 
of  the  same  race  under  one  government,  except  where  natural 
obstacles  are  very  great. 

18.  The  Inhabitants. — (See  pages  40,  41,  section  12.) 
Of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family,  there  are  several 
types  represented  in  Europe,  but  except  perhaps  in 
Russia,  there  is  very  little  pure  blood.  The  Germanic 
race  occupies  all  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Holland,  most  of  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Eng- 
land, and  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  ; the  Slavonic  race 
occupies  all  Russia,  eastern  Prussia  (Poland),  the  coun- 
tries of  the  lower  Danube  (including  those  to  the  east 
and  south  of  Hungary  proper)  and  Bohemia  ; the  Greek 
in  Greece,  and  largely  in  Turkey  ; the  Latin  in  Italy, 
and  part  of  Switzerland  ; the  Celtic  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  in  Wales,  Ireland,  France,  and  perhaps  Spain 
and  Portugal;  in  the  last  three  the  people  by  mixture 
with  the  Latin  races  through  extensive  colonisation,  are 
often  regarded  as  of  the  Latin  race.  The  Basques  of  the 
Pyrenees  are  thought  to  be  connected  with  the  Finns, — 
a Mongoloid  race  ; this  race  is  found  also  in  south-eastern 
Russia.  Jews  are  numerous  everywhere,  but  especially 
so  in  Russia  and  central  Europe. 

The  total  population  of  Europe  in  1880  was  nearly 
325,000,000. 

19.  In  Religion,  Christianity  prevails  everywhere, 
except  among  Turks  and  Jews.  The  Germanic  race  is 
generally  Protestant  except  in  southern  Germany  and 
Austria  ; the  Latin  race  is  generally  Roman  Catholic,  as 
is  also  the  Slavonic  except  the  Russians  ; so  also  are 
most  of  the  Finns  and  Hungarians  ; the  Lapps  are  in  part 
heathen.  (See  page  41,  sec.  13). 

20.  Education  is  liberally  provided  for  by  law 
among  all  the  Germanic  nations  ; in  the  other  nations, 
except  France,  education  is  much  neglected. 

21.  Political  Divisions. — These  are  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Nether- 
lands, Belgium,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Austria  and  Hungary,  Servia,  Montenegro, 
Roumania,  Turkey,  Greece  and  Russia. 
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the  east  of  the  group,  and  thus  have  the  others  as  barriers 
against  the  Atlantic.  The  total  area  is  120,832  square  miles — 

, England,  50,823;  Wales,  7,363;  Scotland,  29,820;  Ireland, 

j 32,531 ; Isle  of  Man,  220;  Channel  Islands,  75. 

| 2.  Minerals. — The  Minerals  are  alike  in  the  two 

islands — coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  salt,  some  silver,  and 
other  metals,  and  peat ; Ireland  has  no  tin,  and  coal  is 
far  less  abundant  than  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  peat  is 
in  inexhaustible  quantities.  In  the  larger  island  nearly 
all  the  formations  of  the  earth’s  crust  (Fig.  2)  exist,  and 
somewhere  come  to  the  surface,  bringing  their  minerals 
within  the  miner’s  reach — a circumstance  of  the  greatest 
economical  importance. 

3.  Climate. — Surrounded  by  water  and  exposed  to  the 
oceanic  south-west  winds  and  warm  ocean  currents,  the 
British  Islands  have  a very  equable  climate,  the  mean 
temperature  in  winter  being  about  40°,  and  in  summer 
60°;  naturally  the  west  of  each  island  is  more  equable  than 
the  east,  while  the  north,  though  quite  as  equable  as  the 
south,  is  of  a lower  general  temperature ; in  Shetland  the 
mean  summer  temperature  is  50°.  The  climate  is  every- 
where moist,  but  it  is  especially  so  in  the  west  of  both 
islands,  over  a hundred  inches  of  rain  falling  annually  in 
the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cumberland.  In  some  parts 
of  eastern  England,  however,  the  rainfall  hardly  exceeds 
twenty  inches.  Snow,  nowhere  deep,  is  almost  unknown 
in  the  south,  especially  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the 
south-west. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

1.  Structure. — The  sunken  part  of  the  European 
plain  above  which  the  British  Islands  rise,  ends  about 
a hundred  and  eighty  miles  west  of  Ireland,  where 
occurs  a rapid  descent  to  oceanic  depths.  (Fig.  20.) 
The  identity  in  character  of  the  chalk  cliffs,  twenty- 
seven  miles  apart,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  Strait 
of  Dover,  is  one  proof  among  many  of  the  former  con- 
nection of  Great  Britain  with  the  continent. 

Though  differing  materially  in  physical  structure  the 
two  larger  of  the  British  Islands  resemble  each  other  in 
the  general  north-east  and  south  -west  direction  of  their 
mountains  and  elevated  ridges,  in  the  irregularity  and 
ruggedness  of  the  western  coast  where  the  hills  sink 
beneath  the  sea  and  the  Atlantic  waves  exert  their  full 
eroding  power,  and  in  the  comparative  regularity  of  the 
eastern  coast,  which  in  many  places  of  both  islands  has 
a low,  flat  shore  fringed  with  shoals  formed  in  the  quiet 
waters. 

In  number  the  British  Islands  exceed  five  thousand,  the 
most  being  barren,  uninhabitable  rocks  ; the  two  largest  are  in 
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A Vegetation  of  both  forest  and  field  does  not 
materially  differ  from  that  of  Canada,  but  the  moist 
climate  gives  and  preserves  a freshness  unknown  in 
America  (see  page  36,  sec.  1,  last  paragraph).  Wheat 
grows  even  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  but  oats  and  barley 
are  more  suited  to  the  hilly  country  of  northern  Scotland, 
while  grass  and  crops  other  than  grain  are  better  adapted 
to  the  moist  western  districts  of  both  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

5.  Industries. — The  great  natural  advantages  of  the 
British  Islands,  together  with  the  energetic  and  thoroughly 
practical  character  of  the  people,  have  made  the  United 
Kingdom  pre-eminent  among  the  nations  in  almost  every 
branch  of  human  industry.  The  British  Islands  occupy 
the  centre  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe  ; they  lie  in  the 
highway  between  Europe  and  America ; the  equable  cli- 
mate obstructs  labor  but  little.  They  are  surrounded  by 
seas  that  abound  in  fish  and  that  penetrate  far  inland  in  all 
directions,  furnishing  unrivalled  facilities  for  trade  ; iron 
and  coal — those  two  all-important  minerals  in  modern 
industry — lie  side  by  side  and  in  inexhaustible  quantities, 
while  nearly  the  whole  surface  consists  of  rich  plains  or 
grass-covered  hills. 

Mining. — Of  the  minerals  mined  coal  and  iron  constitute 
over  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  the  value,  which  in  1881  was 
nearly  £91,000,000 ; of  coal  154,000,000  tons  were  raised,  and  of 
iron  ore  17,500,000  tons  ; the  value  of  salt  was  £1,150,000 ; of  the 
tin  £840,000  ; of  the  lead  £729,000 ; of  the  copper  £264,000. 

Agriculture,  with  its  connected  industries  stock-raising  and 
dairy-farming,  is  most  scientifically  conducted  nearly  every- 
where, but  the  food  produced,  though  in  very  great  quantities, 
falls  far  short  of  the  needs  of  the  dense  population. 

Fishing  employs  nearly  all  the  coast  population  every- 
where ; in  no  other  country  is  this  industry  so  vastly  developed. 
In  1877  nearly  250,000,000  of  herrings  were  caught  by  Yarmouth 
boats. 

Manufactures  are  of  every  kind,  but  cotton,  woollen,  and 
metal  goods,  and  crude  iron  vastly  exceed  all  others.  In  1881  the 
value  of  the  cotton  goods  exported  (£79,000,000)  greatly  exceeded 
that  of  the  total  manufactured  exports  of  France,  the  next 
most  important  manufacturing  country. 

Shipping. — Greatly  as  the  United  Kingdom  surpasses  all 
other  nations  in  other  industries,  it  surpasses  them  still  more 
in  shipping.  . In  1885  it  owned  almost  half  the  vessels  and  half 
the  tonnage  in  the  world. 

Trade.— The  foreign  trade  is  enormous.  In  1883  the  total 
value  of  the  imports  and  exports  was  nearly  £733,000,000,  while 
the  trade  of  France,  the  next  chief  commercial  country,  did  not 
reach  half  that  amount.  The  Imports  are  of  all  kinds,  but  the 
chief  consist  of  raw  material  for  manufacturing, — cotton,  wool, 
timber,  sugar,  etc. — and  all  kinds  of  food, — breadstuffs,  meat, 
tea,  coffee,  etc. ; while  the  Exports  consist  of  the  manufactures 
and  coal. 

6.  Revenue,  etc. — The  revenue  is  derived  from  im- 
port duties,  mainly  on  toba.cco,  spirits,  wine  and  tea ; 


from  excise,  income  and  land  tax,  the  sale  of  stamps, 
licenses,  the  post  office,  and  the  telegraph. 

7.  Army  and  Navy. — Great  Britain,  though  with  a 
regular  army  of  nearly  200,000  men,  besides  the  Indian 
army  of  over  125,000,  and  volunteers  and  others,  making 
a total  of  nearly  800,000,  is  not  a military  power ; but 
as  a naval  power  it  surpasses  all  others  in  the  world  : 
“ a British  war- vessel  is  within  a day’s  sail  of  every 
place.” 

8.  Routes. — Means  of  internal  communication  are  excellent ; 
turnpike  roads,  the  finest  in  the  world,  canals  and  railroads  are 
exceedingly  numerous ; but  the  rivers,  except  those  of  England 
and  the  Shannon  in  Ireland,  are  not  of  commercial  importance. 

9.  The  Government  is  a limited  constitutional 
monarchy,  (see  the  History). 

10.  Education  is  well  provided  for;  schools  of  a 
high  class  and  colleges  are  numerous  and  good;  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  long  been 
celebrated,  while  excellent  universities  exist  in  Dublin, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  elsewhere. 

11.  Population.  — In  1881  the  total  population  was  35,226,762 ; 
of  England  alone,  24,608,391 ; of  Wales,  1,359,895  ; of  Scotland, 
3,735,573  ; of  Ireland,  5,174,836  ; of  the  Isle  of  Man,  53,492  ; of 
the  Channel  Islands,  87,731.  England  and  Wales  contain  445 
persons  to  a square  mile,  a density  exceeded  by  that  of  Belgium 
alone.  (See  also  “ British  Colonies,”  Appendix  III.) 

12.  Religion. — Perfect  religious  freedom  exists ; in  England 
and  Wales  the  Episcopal  form  of  Church  government  is  estab- 
lished by  law ; in  Scotland  the  Presbyterian  form ; in  Ireland 
there  is  no  established  church. 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

13.  Physical  Features.  — England  and  Wales, 
lying  south  of  the  River  Tweed,  the  Cheviot  Hills  and 
the  Solway  Firth,  form  the  most  important  member  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Wales  is  a mass  of  low  mountains 
that  die  away  in  the  broken  plain  of  Hereford  in  western 
England.  Much  of  this  mountain  region  consists  of 
dreary,  barren,  thinly  inhabited  moorlands,  broken  by 
masses  of  crags  of  a wild  and  picturesque  beauty.  The 
Snowdon  range  in  the  north-west  reaches  the  height  of 
3,570  feet.  England  is  undulating,  but  the  Cumbrian 
Hills  in  the  north-west  is  an  isolated  group  of  low  moun- 
tains whose  long  narrow  valleys  contain  lakes  often  of 
great  beauty ; it  is  the  “Lake  Country  ” of  England.  The 
Pennine  Range , two  hundred  miles  long,  rises  in  Cross 
Fell  to  the  height  of  nearly  3,000  feet;  but  it  is  mainly 
a series  of  rocky  hills  and  of  bleak,  barren  moorlands  that 
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form  a plateau  over  forty  miles  in  breadth.  The  penin- 
sula of  Cornwall  and  Devon  is  mountainous  in  character, 
containing  extensive  tracts  of  moor,  such  as  Dartmoor. 

The  Uplands  are  low,  broad,  rounded  ranges,  usually 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  All  start  out  from  Wiltshire 
as  a centre  ; one  of  limestone,  including  the  Cots  wold 
Hills , extends  north-east,  and  ends  in  the  higher  moors 
of  Yorkshire,  forming  the  coast  cliffs  between  the  Hum- 
ber and  Tees;  this  ridge  divides  the  agricultural  country 
of  the  south-east  from  the  mining  and  manufacturing 
country  of  the  north-west.  Another,  composed  of  chalk, 
reaches  the  coast  in  the  wolds  of  Norfolk;  the  North 
Downs  run  east  to  the  Strait  of  Dover  at  South  Fore- 
land, while  the  South  Downs , chalk  like  the  North 
Downs,  end  at  the  Channel  at  Beachy  Head.  Elsewhere, 
including  the  western  Lancashire  coast,  the  country  is  a 
diversified  plain. 

In  both  England  and  Wales  the  highest  land  is  near 
the  west.  The  main  watershed  of  England  traverses  the 
Pennines  and  the  central  plain,  together  with  the 
-Cotswold  Hills  ; the  river  valleys,  except  the  Severn,  in 
consequence  open  out  eastward  and  lie  between  the  up 
land  ridges. 

14.  Capes. — The  seaward  termination  of  the  ranges  give  rise 
to  the  qhief  capes  ; on  the  east  Flamborougli  Head,  North  and 
South  Foreland;  on  the  south,  Dungenness,  Beachy  Head,  and 
Lizard  Point;  in  the  west,  Land's  End,  St.  David’s  Head,  Holy- 
head,  and  St.  Bee’s  Head. 

15.  Coast  Waters. — The  Wash  is  very  shallow  and  useless 
for  navigation;  several  shoals  exist  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
caused,  as  the  Wash  is  caused,  by  river  sediment.  Bristol 
Channel  has  heavy  tides,  as  also  the  Solway  Firth;  the  Irish 
Sea  and  St.  George's  Channel  lie  between  England  and  Ireland; 
in  the  south  are  Southampton  Water,  a fine  inlet  and  harbor, 
and,  north  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Spithead  and  the  Solent. 

16.  Islands. — The  east  has  no  islands  ; on  the  south  is  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  on  the  west  are  the  Scilly  Islands,  dangerous 
rocks;  Anglesey,  a level,  fertile  island;  Isle  of  Man,  a low,  moun- 
tain ridge,  abounding  in  minerals.  The  Channel  Islands,  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  and  Alderney  being  the  chief,  are  low  islands  near 
the  French  coast,  with  a seafaring  population. 

17.  Rivers. — In  consequence  of  the  physical  struc- 
ture of  the  country,  the  chief  rivers  of  England,  with  one 
exception,  lie  in  the  east.  Though  small,  the  extent  of 
their  navigable  water  is  relatively  very  great ; moreover, 
they  all  have  broad  and  deep  estuaries  affording  excel- 
lent harbors  for  the  largest  vessels ; and  as  the  course  of 
most  of  them  is  through  the  great  mining  and  manufac- 
turing regions  with  the  great  centres  of  population,  each 
has  a great  trading  city  near  its  mouth. 

In  the  east,  the  Tyne,  Wear,  and  Tees,  the  Ouse  and  the  Trent 
(forming  the  great  estuary  called  the  Humber),  and  in  the  west 
the  Mersey  and  its  affluent  the  Weaver  flow  through  the  great 
mining  and  manufacturing  regions,  along  with  wide  expanses 


of  rich  agricultural  country.  The  Tyne  sends  out  more  coal 
twice  over  than  all  France  produces,  and  the  Mersey,  opening 
toward  America,  over  half  the  goods  manufactured  in  the  King- 
dom. The  rivers  entering  the  Wash,  as  also  the  Dee  in  the 
west,  are  useless  for  foreign  trade  owing  to  the  silting  up  of  the 
estuaries.  The  Thames  and  the  Severn  flow  through  agricul- 
tural regions;  the  former,  250  miles  long,  is  the  longest  in 
England;  its  valley  the  richest,  and  its  estuary  the  finest, 
open  out  towards  that  part  of  Europe  where  access  to  the  in- 
terior is  easiest  and  where  are  the  most  energetic  industrial 
nations ; hence  the  Thames  has  become  relatively  the  most  im- 
portant river  in  the  world.  The  Severn  flows  in  a narrow 
valley  bounded  by  hills,  the  channel  being  often  gorge-like. 
The  other  rivers  of  England  are  comparatively  unimportant. 

18.  Cities. — South  of  the  dividing  ridge  (section  13), 
the  cities  and  towns,  excepting  the  sea-ports,  are  quiet 
agricultural  towns,  of  very  moderate  size,  few  having 
any  but  local  manufactures  ; hence  this  part  of  the 
country,  excepting  in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  is  less 
populous  than  that  of  the  northern  side  of  the  dividing 
ridge,  where  the  great  industrial  cities  lie. 

London,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Thames,  and 
possessing  every  geographical  advantage  in  addition  to 
being  the  political  capital  of  the  Empire,  has  grown  vast 
beyond  all  conception.  In  1881  its  population  was 
nearly  4,800,000,  and  it  increases  over  80,000  annually. 
It  is  by  far  the  largest,  the  richest  and  the  greatest  com- 
mercial city  in  the  world.  Yessels,  warehouses  and  dock- 
yards line  both  sides  of  the  river  from  the  city  to  the  sea. 

Of  the  coast  towns, Newcastle  and  Sunderland  in  the  north-east 
are  the  centres  of  the  coal,  iron,  and  ship-building  industries  ; 
Hull  exports  to  the  Continent  the  manufactures  of  the  Humber 
basin  ; Yarmouth  is  the  chief  fishing  town  on  the  coast;  on  the 
south  are  Brighton,  the  famous  watering  place;  Portsmouth, 
Falmouth,  and  Plymouth,  stations  for  the  fleet;  Southampton,  the 
point  of  departure  for  steamers  to  the  Mediterranean  and  else- 
where ; on  the  west  are  Bristol  near  the  Severn,  the  great  port 
for  the  Irish  and  West  India  trade,  and  Liverpool  on  the  Mersey. 
This  last  city,  with  nearly  553,000  inhabitants  in  1881,  exceeded 
only  by  London  and  Glasgow,  is  second  to  London  in  commer- 
cial importance.  It  almost  monopolizes  the  trade  with  America. 
Its  docks  are  the  finest  in  the  world.  Opposite  it  is  the  fine 
active  town  of  Birkenhead. 

North  of  the  dividing  ridge,  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
moorland  region  of  the  southern  Pennines  and  its  neighborhood, 
are  found  most  of  the  coal  and  iron  of  England,  and  here  are 
the  great  manufacturing  cities  whose  growth  has  been  pheno- 
menal. To  the  west  is  Manchester,  the  great  cotton  manufac- 
turing city,  with  numerous  smaller  cities  carrying  on  the  same 
industry ; Macclesfield  is  the  seat  of  manufactures  in  silk.  To 
the  east  in  Yorkshire  are  the  cities  engaged  in  the  woollen 
manufactures;  Leeds  the  chief , then  Bradford,  Halifax,  Hudders- 
field and  many  others,  while  Sheffield  has  the  greatest  cutlery 
factories  in  the  world;  near  the  south  of  the  Pennines  are  the 
cities  engaged  largely  in  the  production  of  iron  and  iron  manu- 
factures, Birmingham  (428,000)  and  Wolverhampton  being  by  far 
the  greatest.  Near  by  to  the  west  are  Worcester,  famous  for 
porcelain  and  gloves,  Kidderminster  for  carpets,  and  Stoke  and 
other  cities  of  the  “ Potteries  " for  earthenware ; Nottingham  to 
the  north  is  renowned  for  laces.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  uni- 
versity cities.  In  Wales,  Cardiff'  and  Swansea  are  the  seaports 
of  the  coal  and  iron  district,  while  Merthyr  is  the  chief  manu- 
facturing town. 
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SCOTLAND. 

20.  Structure. — Scotland,  essentially  mountainous, 
falls  into  two  natural  sub-divisions,  the  Highlands  ex- 
tending from  the  north  to  a line  between  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  and  Aberdeen,  and  the  Lowlands  between  the 
former  and  England,  including  also  the  whole  of  the  low 
eastern  coast.  The  Highlands  consist  of  numerous  short 
ridges,  often  only  vast  stretches  of  barren  moorland, 
which  sink  into  low  hills  in  the  broken  plain  skirting  the 
eastern  coast.  The  highest  general  elevation  is  near  the 
western  side,  where  is  also  the  highest  peak  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  Ben  Nevis,  4,406  feet  high.  “ Gram- 
pian Hills  ” is  a term  vaguely  applied  to  the  south  central 
Highlands. 

The  southern  Lowlands  are  rugged  in  the  south-west ; 
elsewhere  the  hills  often  form  tablelands,  sometimes,  as 
in  Broad  Law,  with  an  absolutely  level  top.  The  chief 
ranges  are  the  Lowther,  Lammermuir,  and  Cheviot  Hills. 

Between  the  Lowland  hills  and  the  Highlands  lies  an 
undulating  fertile  plain,  containing  vast  deposits  of  coal 
and  iron  that  have  made  it  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
the  world’s  industry. 

21.  The  Islands,  all  of  which  are  on  the  west  or  north,  are 
of  the  same  rugged,  wild  character  as  the  neighboring  mainland. 
The  Hebrides , Orkneys , and  Shetland  are  the  chief. 

22.  Peninsulas  and  Capes,  in  consequence  of  the  character 
of  the  shore,  are  very  numerous  ; of  the  former  Cantyre,  stretching 
out  to  within  thirteen  miles  of  Ireland,  is  the  most  remarkable.  Pew 
of  the  capes  and  headlands  are  in  the  highway  of  commerce. 

23.  The  Coast  'Waters  in  the  east,  where  there  are  rivers 
and  where  the  rock  is  softer,  are  of  the  nature  of  estuaries,— com- 
paratively shallow  and  bordered  by  low  flat  land  ; in  the  south-west 
it  is  much  the  same,  as  with  the  Firth  of  Clyde  for  the  most  part ; 
elsewhere  they  are  ocean-filled  mountain  valleys.  The  Little  Minch 
and  the  Minch  are  straits  dividing  the  Hebrides  from  the  mainland, 
while  the  Pentland  Firth,  remarkable  for  its  roughness,  lies  between 
the  Orkneys  and  the  mainland. 

24.  Rivers. — The  rivers  are  of  a mountain  or  plateau 
character ; the  Clyde,  in  the  west,  flowing  through  the 
great  coal  and  iron  region,  has  been  deepened  artificially 
up  to  Glasgow..  The  Forth,  Tweed  and  Tay  are  the  other 
chief  streams. 

25.  Lakes. — The  mountain  character  of  the  country,  with  its 
short  interrupted  ridges  and  innumerable  little  valleys,  gives  rise  to 
very  many  lakes  or  “lochs”  often  of  great  beauty,  and  contained 
for  the  most  part  in  the  wilder  western  half  of  the  island. 

26.  Industries. — The  industries  are  similar  to  those 
in  similar  districts  of  England  and  Wales,  but  the  great 
extent  of  mountain  land  makes  pasturage  specially  im- 
portant. Two-thirds  of  the  people  are  in  the  towns  and 
villages. 


27.  Cities. — The  towns,  except  Inverness , are  all 
gathered  in  the  Lowlands ; the  smaller  have  nearly  all 
the  manufactures  of  the  larger.  Edinburgh  (236,000)  is 
the  political  and  intellectual  head  cf  the  country.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe. 

Glasgow  (674,000),  by  far  the  largest  of  the  cities,  has  all  the 
manufactures  of  all  the  large  cities  of  England,  including  iron  vessels. 
It  has  nearly  all  the  foreign  trade.  Dundee  and  Aberdeen  are  large 
thriving  cities.  Greenock  and  Leith  are  active  port  towns.  Paisley 
has  large  manufactures  of  thread. 


IRELAND. 

28.  Structure. — Ireland  consists  of  a central  plain, 
comprising  nearly  half  of  the  island,  enclosed  by  an 
irregular  ring  of  mountainous  country,  broken  near  the 
middle  of  the  east  and  west.  The  most  rugged  regions 
are  the  north-west,  the  peninsula  between  Sligo  and 
Galway  Bays,  and  the  extreme  south-west;  the  last 
contains  the  Macgillicuddy  Reeks,  3,400  feet  high,  the 
loftiest  in  Ireland.  In  the  north-east  the  volcanic  hills 
give  rise  to  bold  shores  and  the  famous  Giant’s  Causeway. 

The  northern  half  of  the  central  plain  contains  very 
many  extensive  tracts  of  bog,  separated  by  stretches  of 
good  agricultural  land. 

29.  Minerals.  —Though  minerals,  especially  iron,  exist  to  some 
extent,  yet  coal  is  found  in  but  limited  quantity,  and  is  the  only  one 
mined.  Peat,  which  is  found  almost  everywhere,  is  the  great  source 
of  fuel. 

30.  Coast  Line. — As  in  Scotland,  and  for  similar  reasons,  the 
north  and  the  western  outline  are  very  irregular,  rugged  and  wave 
worn,  but  with  many  fine  harbors  ; the  south,  with  fine  harbors  also, 
is  much  more  regular  than  the  west,  while  the  east,  comparatively 
low  and  regular,  has  no  natural  harbor  except  in  the  north-east. 

31.  Rivers. — The  rivers,  except  the  Shannon,  are 
small  and  unfit  for  navigation.  The  Shannon,  the 
longest  river  in  the  British  Islands,  is  navigable  for 
nearly  its  whole  course  ; its  lower  basin  is  a fine  agricul- 
tural and  pasture  region  with  a very  mild  climate. 

32.  Lakes. — The  lakes  or  “ loughs  ” are  numerous  ; many  are 
inlets  of  the  sea,  as  Swilly,  Foyle  and  Belfast ; others  are  inland,  such 
as  Neagh,  the  largest  in  Ireland,  and  the  lovely  Lakes  of  KiUarney  at 
the  base  of  the  Macgillicuddy  Reeks ; still  others  are  united  in  strings 
along  rivers,  such  as  the  Erne  loughs  and  those  of  the  Shannon. 

33.  Coast  Waters. — The  inlets  are  naturally  many  : on  the 
west  are  two  great  offshoots  of  the  ocean  like  those  of  eastern  Scotland, 
with  Donegal,  Sligo  and  Galway  Bays  at  their  head ; farther  south  in 
sunken  mountain  valleys  are  Dingle,  Kenmare,  and  Bantry  Bays. 
Of  the  southern  harbors  that  of  Cork  is  the  finest.  St.  George's  Chan- 
nel, the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  North  Channel  (thirteen  miles  wide) 
divide  Ireland  from  Great  Britain. 

34.  Industries. — Ireland  is  almost  wholly  agricul- 
tural, but  only  one-ninth  of  the  productive  land  is 
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occupied  by  grain  crops,  two-thirds  is  “ permanent  pas- 
ture.” Linen  in  Ulster,  and  fine  woollen  fabrics  in  the 
large  cities  are  the  characteristic  manufactures. 

35.  Divisions.  — Ireland  has  four  “Provinces,”  — divisions 
coming  down  from  ancient  times, — Ulster,  Leinster,  Connaught,  and 
Munster. 

36.  Cities. — As  Ireland  is  agricultural,  there  are  no 
large  inland  towns.  Dublin  (250,000),  the  capital  and 
largest  city,  is  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  plain, 
facing  England  the  natural  market  of  Ireland ; hence 
most  of  the  trade  centres  here. 

Belfast  (175,000)  is  the  second  city  in  size  and  the  first  in  manufac- 
turing industry  ; linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods  are  largely  made. 
Londonderry  is  much  smaller,  but  has  the  characteristic  manufactures. 
Limerick  on  the  Shannon  is  the  centre  of  the  great  cattle  and  produce 
trade  in  the  west  with  England.  Cork,  next  to  Belfast  in  size,  and  a 
station  for  the  fleet,  has  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  with  America. 
Waterford’s  sole  trade,  cattle  and  produce,  is  with  Bristol.  The 
Other  chief  coast  towns  are  Moville  in  the  north  ; Galway  in  the 
west ; Queenstown  in  the  south  ; Wexford  and  KingstoWn  in  the  east. 
Of  the  interior  towns  the  chief  are  Enniskillen,  and  Armagh  in  the 
north,  Kilkenny  (18,000),  the  largest  inland  town,  in  the  south. 


THE  NETHERLANDS. 

1.  Physical  Features. — The  surface  of  the  Nether- 
lands is  at  sea-level  near  the  middle  of  the  country,  and, 
in  places,  twenty  feet  below  it  at  the  sea-wall.  This  sea- 
wall consists  of  an  almost  continuous  line  of  sand-dunes, 
often  over  a mile  in  breadth,  the  sand  having  been 
washed  up  by  the  sea  itself  and  then  blown  into  ridges 
by  the  winds.  Where  the  dunes  are  broken,  and  along 
the  lower  course  of  the  rivers,  dikes  have  been  erected 
to  supply  their  place. 

The  Zuider  Zee,  a shallow  body  of  water  of  but  little  use  in 
navigation,  was  formed  by  the  bursting  of  the  dunes  during  a 
storm,  and  the  long  line  of  islands  bordering  the  North  Sea  coast 
are  the  remnants  of  a former  sea-wall.  The  area  of  the  Netherlands 
is  12,648  square  miles. 

2.  Rivers,  Canals. — Owing  to  the  universal  flat- 
ness, the  Rhine  and  the  Maas  (Meuse)  interlace  to  a 
remarkable  degree  and  form  a delta,  in  which  the  waters 
of  the  Scheldt  are  also  united.  Canals,  mainly  for  draining 
the  sunken  country,  are  sometimes  so  large  as  to  be 
hardly  distinguishable  from  rivers. 

3.  Th©  Climate,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  almost  continuous  oceanic  winds,  is  damp  and 
unpleasant. 

4.  Industries. — Agriculture , including  stock-raising, 
dairy-farming,  market-gardening,  and  the  growing  of 
flower-bulbs  employs  by  much  the  larger  part  of  the 


population.  Fishing  employs  most  of  the  coast  popu- 
lation. Manufactures  include  vessels  and  their  require- 
ments, cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  goods,  leather  and 
liquors. 

Trade,  Shipping. — The  Netherlands  have  extensive  tropical 
possessions,  with  which  a large  trade  in  coffee,  spices,  etc.,  is  car- 
ried on.  The  number  of  vessels  owned  is  relatively  large. 

5.  The  Inhabitants,  numbering  4,114,000  in  1881,  are  of  the 
Low  Dutch  stock,  close  kinsmen  to  the  English.  The  physical  char- 
acter of  the  country  and  the  constant  labor  involved,  together  with 
the  necessity  of  being  continually  on  guard  against  powerful  and  un- 
scrupulous neighbors,  have  made  the  Dutch  industrious,  thrifty,  slow, 
phlegmatic,  cautious,  persevering,  brave  and  liberty-loving. 

6.  Education  is  well  provided  for ; there  are  several  universi- 
ties, that  of  Leyden  being  long  celebrated.  The  Government  is  like 
that  of  Great  Britain. 

7.  Cities. — In  1881  there  were  eight  towns,  with  a population 
over  80,000  each.  The  Hague,  the  capital  (123,500),  contains  the 
finest  modern  buildings,  and  is  most  modern  in  character  ; the  others 
retain  a very  great  deal  of  the  old  mediaeval  look.  Amsterdam 
(328,000),  built  wholly  on  deep-driven  piles,  has  connection  by  canal 
with  the  North  Sea,  and  like  Rotterdam  (158,000)  is  intersected  every- 
where by  canals.  These  two  cities  carry  on  nearly  all  the  ocean 
trade. 


BELGIUM. 

1.  Physical  Features. — Southern  Belgium,  which 
borders  the  plateau,  is  a rough  country,  almost  given  up 
to  forest,  pasturage  and  mining ; thence  the  land  slopes 
north-west,  finally  sinking  below  sea  level. 

The  area  is  11,373  square  miles. 

2.  Minerals. — The  fine  coal  fields  of  the  west  and 
south  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  extensive  deposits  of 
iron  ore  ; both  minerals  are  largely  mined. 

3.  Rivers.— The  chief  rivers,  the  Meuse  and  the  Scheldt,  both 
navigable  for  river-craft,  originate  in  France. 

4.  Climate. — The  coast  has  the  damp,  heavy  climate  of  Hol- 
land, and  the  south-east  the  bright  sky  of  an  elevated  inland  country. 

5.  Industries. — Agriculture  is  not  so  general  as  in 
Holland  ; much  food  has  to  be  imported.  Manufacturing , 
in  character  and  cause  like  that  of  England,  is  very  ex- 
tensive. 

6.  Trade. — The  foreign  trade  is  large,  but  the  ocean- traffic  is 
carried  on  almost  wholly  in  British  vessels. 

7.  Education  is  becoming  generally  diffused.  Many  high 
schools,  and  excellent  universities  and  schools  of  art  exist.  The 
Government  is  similar  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

8.  The  Inhabitants  are  of  two  races,  the  Flemings 
in  the  north  and  west  are  Low  German,  the  W alloons  in 
the  south  are  Celtic,  but  French  is  the  language  of  the 
educated  class  everywhere.  The  Belgians  are  much  more 
lively  and  sociable  than  the  Dutch.  The  population 
in  1884  was  nearly  6,000,000,  the  densest  in  Europe. 
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9.  Cities.— The  manufactures  give  rise  to  many  large  cities ; 
four,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Liege,  have  over  100,000  inhabi- 
tants each.  Brussels,  the  capital  (403,400),  is  by  far  the  largest 
aud  most  modern  of  the  cities.  Its  distinguishing  industries  are  the 
printing  of  books  and  the  manufacture  of  lace.  Antwerp,  .long.  “ the 
queen  of  the  Netherlands,”  is  still  the  great  commercial  city  of 
Belgium  ; through  it  nearly  all  the  foreign  oceanic  trade  passes. 
Ghent,  like  Antwerp,  was  one  of  the  great  industrial  cities  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Liege,  Charleroi,  and  Namur  are  the  centres  of  the 
coal  and  iron  industries. 


FRANCE. 

1.  Physical  Features. — From  the  water-parting  in 
the  line  of  the  Cevennes  and  the  Yosges,  the  whole 
country  to  the  left  slopes  gradually  north-west  to  the 
sea,  but  falling  into  three  well-defined  river-basins ; to 
the  right  it  sinks  into  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  only  to 
rise  almost  at  once  into  a rough,  hilly  country  that  soon 
ends  in  the  Alps. 

Apart  from  the  rugged  interior  and  border  mountain 
districts,  France  belongs  to  the  European  plain  ; rugged 
in  Brittany,  it  sinks  in  the  south-west  into  a perfectly 
flat  region — the  Landes,  consisting  of  plains  of  ever- 
shifting  sand,  swamps,  and  heath,  with  few  inhabitants 
and  no  towns. 

2.  Mountains.— The  Cevennes,  a mountain-mass  containing 
many  extinct  volcanoes,  start  near  the  Pyrenees,  attain  their  greatest 
height  and  massiveness  in  south  central  France,  and  die  out  to  the 
west  of  the  Jura.  The  Vosges,  in  the  north-east,  are  merely. a short 
range  of  low,  rounded  hills.  The  Jura  range,  in  the  east,  is  rather 
a plateau  of  limestone,  deeply  fissured  and  worn  into  fantastic 
shapes,  with  transverse  gorges,  often  large  enough  for  railroad  routes, 
and  even  for  towns. 

The  area  of  France  is  about  204,000  square  miles. 

3.  Minerals. — The  principal  minerals  are  iron,  which 
though  wide-spread,  is  mined  chiefly  in  the  Cevennes  and 
on  the  Belgian  frontier,  where  nearly  all  the  coal  is 
found ; marble  and  lead  are  largely  procured  in  all  the 
mountain  regions ; and  salt  in  inexhaustible  quantities 
among  the  Yosges  Hills. 

4.  Coast. — France  is  very  compact,  the  peninsula  of  Brittany 
alone  breaking  the  general  regularity.  The  coast  waters  proper  are 
merely  the  river  estuaries.  Havre  and  St.  Malo  have  the  only  good 
natural  harbors  ; elsewhere  there  are  merely  roadsteads,  artificially 
protected.  The  “Landes”  are  bordered  by  sand-dunes  like  those 
along  the  North  Sea  coast. 

5.  The  Islands  are  unimportant,  except  Corsica,  a mountainous 
island  100  miles  long  and  50  broad,  with  semi-tropical  climate  and 
productions. 

6.  Rivers. — The  rivers  are  numerous,  and,  as  they  flow 
through  a plain  for  the  most  part,  are  navigable  for  long 
distances ; only  in  the  estuaries  can  they  admit  large 
vessels.  In  the  west,  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne  receive 
the  melted  snows  of  the  Cevennes,  and  are  apt  to  over- 
flow their  banks  in  the  spring;  the  former,  however, 
becomes  almost  dry  in  summer.  The  Rhone  is  a rapid 


river,  but  the  Seine  and  the  Somme , of  the  north,  are 
more  sluggish. 

7.  Climate. — France  has  one  of  the  finest  climates  in 
Europe  ; in  the  north  it  resembles  that  of  southern  Eng- 
land ; in  the  south  it  is  semi-tropical,  but  there  are 
piercing  cold  winds  in  winter,  and,  under  the  Pyrenees, 
deep  snow  as  well ; in  the  west  it  is  moist  and  mild, 
snow  seldom  falling;  in  the  interior  it  is  often  very 
warm  in  summer,  but  only  moderately  cold  in  winter. 

8.  Productions. — Besides  the  ordinary  fruits  and 
grains,  including  maize,  the  vine  is  found  everywhere, 
except  in  the  north,  while  the  mulberry,  olive,  fig,  almond, 
etc.,  grow  in  the  south. 

9.  Industries. — Agriculture , though  less  scientific 
than  in  Great  Britain,  supports  over  half  the  inhabitants  ; 
little  grain  or  flour  is  imported.  Silk  culture  belongs  to 
the  lower  basin  of  the  Rhone.  Mining  and  Fishing  are 
both  carried  on  extensively ; in  Manufactures  France 
comes  next  to  Great  Britain;  in  silks,  hosiery,  gloves,  lace, 
perfumery,  fine  porcelain  and  glassware,  France  excels 
all  other  countries  as  it  does  also  in  wines  and  spirits. 

Commerce  is  extensive,  consisting  mainly  in  the  export  of 
the  articles  manufactured,  dairy  produce  and  leather,  and  in  the  im- 
port of  raw  material,  coal,  coffee,  tea,  cattle,  etc.  The  shipping , 
though  important,  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

10.  Government,  etc. — France  is  a republic,  with  a presi- 
dent, a legislative  assembly  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  a 
Senate  chosen  by  various  electoral  bodies.  Education  is  provided  for 
by  the  government ; France  has  some  of  the  best  universities  in 
Europe,  and  Frenchmen  have  long  held  a foremost  rank  in  all 
branches  of  learning,  science  and  art.  In  Religion  there  is  full 
freedom  of  worship.  The  Inhabitants,  over  37,500,000  in  1881,  are 
mainly  Roman  Catholics.  ^Frenchmen  have  the  reputation  of  being 
gay,  pleasure-loving,  fond  of  military  glory,  but  industrious  and 
frugal.  France  is  a leading  military  power.  The  navy  ranks  next 
to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

11.  Cities. — As  a manufacturing  country,  France  has  many  large 
towns,  nine  have  over  100,000  inhabitants  each — Baris,  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Lille,  Toulouse,  St.  Etienne,  Nantes  and 
Rouen.  Paris  (population,  2,240,000  in  1881),  in  size  next  to  Lon- 
don, the  finest  and  gayest  city  in  the  world,  is  situated  at  the  meeting 
point  of  the  highways  of  France.  Of  its  numerous  manufactures, 
very  few  on  a large  scale,  the  typical  ones  are  small  articles  and  fancy 
goods  of  all  kinds.  Lyons  is  the  great  centre  of  the  silk  manu- 
facture ; Marseilles,  on  a fine  harbor,  has  all  the  trade  with  the  East, 
and  extensive  manufactures,  chemicals  and  soap  being  the  chief. 
Bordeaux  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  in  wine,  spirits  and  dried  fruits. 
Lille,  in  the  coal  district,  is  the  seat  of  the  linen  manufacture. 
Toulouse  is  the  chief  city  for  trade  with  Spain  ; firearms,  gunpowder, 
implements  of  steel  and  iron,  are  largely  manufactured.  St.  Etienne, 
in  the  southern  coal  and  iron  region,  has  characteristic  manu- 
factures. Nantes  produces  iron,  lead  and  copper,  and  manufactures 
agricultural  implements,  oil,  soap,  etc.  . Rouen  is  the  centre  of  the 
cotton  manufacture — this  industry  being  almost  confined  to  the 
North. 

Cherbourg,  L’  Orient,  La  Rochelle  and  Toulon  are  strongly  fortified 
naval  stations  ; Calais,  Boulogne,  Nice,  Mentone  and  Monaco  are 
watering-places  ; St.  Malo  is  the  chief  fishing  port ; Brest  has  a 
large  transatlantic  traffic;  Besancon  has  nearly  all  the  trade  in  watches 
and  clocks  ; these  are  made  in  every  town  and  village  throughout  the 
Jura  region. 
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SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

1.  Physical  Features. — Spain  and  Portugal — the 
Peninsula — form  a plateau  from  2,000  to  4,500  feet  in 
elevation,  rising  rapidly  from  the  sea  on  the  north  and 
south,  and  more  gradually  elsewhere.  The  north-eastern 
face  of  the  plateau,  the  main  watershed,  is  a range  of 
mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Ebro.  From  it  two  ranges, 
the  bare  granite  Guadarrama  and  the  Toledo , run  south- 
west to  the  Atlantic ; the  Morena  range  forms  the 
southern  face  of  the  plateau,  and  the  Cantabrian  and 
Austurias  ranges,  a continuation  of  the  Pyrenees,  skirt 
its  northern  edge.  South  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and 
separated  from  it  by  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver,  is 
the  Sierra  Nevada , the  loftiest  and  most  massive  of  the 
ranges,  reaching  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 

There  is  no  low-lying  plain  except  along  the  lower 
course  of  the  Guadalquiver;  but  several  plains  of  con- 
siderable extent  are  found  on  the  plateau. 

The  area  of  Spain  is  nearly  200,000  square  miles ; of  Portugal, 
over  36,500. 

2.  Minerals  are  abundant.  Coal  is  found  in  the  north  and 
south-west ; lead  and  mercury  are  somewhat  extensively  mined  in 
Ciudad  Real ; iron  is  universal,  but  mined  almost  exclusively  in 
the  north  ; salt  even  forms  ranges  of  hills. 

3.  The  Coast  Line. — The  few  irregularities  are  the  termin- 
ations of  the  mountain  ranges  east  and  west.  The  shore  is  high, 
excepting  narrow  stretches  between  the  ends  of  the  ranges  ; the 
harbors  are  few,  for  most  of  the  river  mouths  are  silted  up.  The 
chief  Capes  are  Ortegal,  Finisterre,  St.  Vincent  in  the  west ; Trafalgar, 
Tarifa  (the  extreme  south),  Europa  (near  Gibraltar)  in  the  south. 

4.  Rivers. — The  chief  rivers,  Minho,  Bouro,  Tagus,  Guadiana, 
Ebro  and  Guadalquiver  are,  except  the  last,  plateau  rivers  ; either 
they  flow  through  gorges,  or  are  so  rapid  in  their  current  as  to  be 
useless  for  commerce,  some  even  partly  dry  up  in  summer  ; only  the 
Tagus  is  navigable,  even  in  its  estuary.  The  Guadalquiver,  fed  by 
the  streams  from  the  snowy  Nevada,  though  having  a strong  current, 
can  be  navigated  by  steamers  for  some  distance  above  Seville.  . The 
little  streams  of  the  eastern  and  southern  slopes  are  largely  utilized 
for  irrigation,  some  are  even  completely  absorbed. 

5.  Climate. — The  different  exposures  and  elevations, 
with  the  numerous  mountain  ranges,  produce  very  varied 
climates  ; the  northern  slope  is  like  southern  England  ; 
the  eastern  and  southern  slopes,  shielded  from  cold 
winds  but  exposed  in  places  to  scorching  winds  from 
Africa,  are  tropical  with  very  irregular  rains,  which 
sometimes  come  in  torrents,  sometimes  are  intermitted 
for  months.  The  west  is  mild,  equable,  and  very  moist, 
two  hundred  inches  of  rain  annually  falling  in  places — * 
an  excess  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  interior 
plateau  where  only  the  mountains  have  sufficient  rain, 
and  where  wide  barren  plains  exist  that  need  only  water 
to  make  them  fertile ; the  mid-basin  of  the  Ebro  also  is 
barren.  The  plateau  has  a continental  temperature  ; at 


Madrid  the  range  is  from  7°  in  winter  to  107°  in  sum- 
mer. The  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver,  sheltered  north 
and  south,  has  an  exceedingly  fine  climate. 

6.  The  Vegetation  is  characteristic  of  the  climates ; 

wheat,  maize,  grapes  and  the 
cork -oak  are  found  every- 
where ; rye  and  apples  in  the 
north  ; almonds,  oranges, 
lemons,  figs,  bananas  and 
pomegranates,  west,  south  and 
east ; rice,  cotton  and  sugar- 
cane in  the  south-east. 

7.  Industries.  — Agricul- 
ture generally,  with  vine-grow- 
ing and  cork  gathering,  is  the 
chief  industry ; modern  me- 
thods of  cultivation  are  un- 
known, and  both  countries 
import  breadstuffs.  There  is 
some  mining , but  in  the  hands 
the  ore,  and  some  fishing  in 
Portugal.  Manufacturing  is  limited,  and  confined  almost 
to  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Catalonia  and  Valencia.  The 
chief  exports  are  ores,  fruits,  dried  and  otherwise,  wine 
and  cork  ; the  imports,  textile  fabrics,  articles  of  metal, 
dried  fish  and  cotton. 

8.  The  Government  in  both  countries  is  like  that  of  Great 
Britain.  Education  is  very  backward  ; a measure  of  religious  free- 
dom exists  legally ; the  people  are  almost  wholly  Roman  Catholic, 
f 9.  The  Inhabitants  differ  in  race  and  in  character ; in  the 
north,  including  the  Basques  of  the  Pyrenees,  they  are  industrious 
and  trustworthy  ; in  Catalonia  and  Valencia,  they  are  gay,  energetic, 
quick-tempered  and  even  treacherous  ; these  are  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Spain  ; in  the  south,  where  there  is  much  Moorish 
blood,  they  are  witty,  courteous,  fond  of  display,  energetic  by  fits, 
but  constitutionally  lazy  ; on  the  plateau,  they  are  grave,  dignified, 
and  formal ; bigoted,  prejudiced,  proud,  boastful,  ashamed  to  work, 
but  not  to  beg.  These  last  have  been  the  rulers  of  Spain  for  centuries. 
The  Portuguese  are  said  to  be  like  the  Spaniards  of  the  plateau, 
and  untidy  as  well,  j In  1S84  Spain  had  a population  of  17,000,000  ; 
Portugal,  about  5,000,000. 

10.  Cities.— In  Spain  five  cities  in  1877  had  over  100,000  inhabi- 
tants each  ; nine  others,  over  50,000.  Madrid  (population  400,000), 
the  capital,  is  in  the  midst  of  a wide,  treeless,  poorly  cultivated  plain, 
exposed  to  piercing  winds  and  rapid,  violent  changes  of  temperature 
in  summer.  Barcelona  (population 250, 000)  is  thechief  manufacturing 
and  commercial  city  ; it  is  gay,  active  and  social,  with  many  excellent 
educational  institutions.  Valencia  (population  150, 000)  and  Malaga 
(125,000)  are  the  chief  fruit  and  oil  markets.  Seville  has  cotton  and 
tobacco  factories  with  a large  trade  ; this  city  and  Granada  are  re- 
nowned for  their  Moorish  antiquities,  the  latter  containing  the 
Alhambra,  a Moorish  palace  famous  for  its  architectural  beauty. 
Cadiz  exports  the  well-known  sherry  wine.  St.  Sebastian,  Savtandar 
and  Oviedo,  in  the  north,  are  in  the  iron  and  coal  region.  Ferrol,  in 
the  north,  and  Cartagena  in  the  south,  are  naval  stations. 

Portugal  has  but  two  large  towns.  Lisbon'  (250,000),  the  capital, 
has  a fine  situation  on  the  lofty  banks  of  the  Tagus,  but  it  is  not 
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a handsome  city ; its  schools,  colleges  and  public  buildings,  are 
numerous  and  good.  Its  exports  consist  of  native  productions, 
including  salt.  Oporto  (106,000),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  is  the 
great  centre  of  the  wine  trade  of  Portugal. 

11.  Islands. — In  the  Mediterranean,  Spain  owns  the  Belearic 
Islands  (Majorca,  Minorca,  etc. ),  resembling  the  neighboring  mainland 
in  structure,  climate,  etc. ; in  the  Atlantic,  the  Canaries,  containing 
the  extinct  volcano  Teneriffe,  12, 182  feet  high.  P ortugal  owns  the 
Azores  and  Madeiras.  All  these  Atlantic  islands  are  volcanic  and 
lofty,  tropical  in  climate  and  productions,  populous,  and  all  health 
resorts.  Besides  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  Spain  also  owns  several 
groups  of  islands  in  the  East  Indies.  Portugal  has  large  possessions 
in  Africa,  and  some  in  Asia. 


SWITZERLAND. 

1.  Physical  Features.— In  the  south  lies  the 
Alpine  mass;  skirting  the  north  is  the  Jura  Plateau; 
between  is  a broken  plateau  that  elsewhere  would  be  called 
mountainous ; only  in  the  south-west  and  north-west  is 
there  a real,  elevated  plain.  Between  the  Bernese  and 
the  southern  Alps  lies  a deep  depression  across  the 
whole  country,  forming  the  upper  valley  of  the  Rhone 
on  the  west,  and  of  the  Rhine  on  the  east.  From  the 
pass  of  St.  Gotthard,  6,700  feet  high,  the  most  elevated 
part  of  this  depression,  radiate  in  all  directions  many 
other  valleys,  each  with  its  mountain  torrent. 

The  varied  and  striking  character  of  the  higher  sum- 
mits, towering  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  the 
intervening  lower  peaks,  the  valleys,  glaciers,  torrents 
and  dark  forests,  give  to  the  Alps  a grandeur  and  beauty 
not  found  elsewhere. 

The  Alps  have  very  many  peaks  over  10,000  feet  high.  The 
Pennines  contain  the  loftiest : Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa  are  over 
15,000  feet ; six  others,  the  Matterhorn  being  the  best  known,  are 
over  14,000  feet ; other  famous  peaks  are  the  Jungfrau  (maiden)  and 
the  Monch  (monk).  There  are  massive  granite  ridges,  but  the  greater 
number  of  peaks  are  metamorphic,  and  their  names  indicate  their 
appear  mce — “ Sil  vered -needle,”  “White-horn,”  “White-tooth,” 
etc.  (See  page  10,  sec.  7,  and  Fig.  13. ) 

Many  passes  exist — low  depressions  between  mountains  ap- 
proached by  long,  gradual  rises — some  of  which  are  over  10,000  feet 
high.  Great  St.  Bernard,  Simplon,  St.  Gotthard  and  Splilgen  are  the 
most  famous  passes.  Glaciers  are  very  numerous  covering  over 
1,700  square  miles,  while  the  polished  and  scored  sides  of  the  valleys, 
and  their  boulder  and  rubbish-filled  beds,  show  that  more  existed 
in  past  ages.  The  Bernese  Oberland— the  upland  region  below  the 
lofty  peaks — is  especially  famous  for  its  glaciers.  The  Mcr  de  Glace 
(sea  of  ice),  near  Mt.  Blanc,  and  the  Zermatt  (Fig.  23)  are  the  best 
known  glaciers.  The  area  of  Switzerland  is  15,992  square  miles. 

2.  Rivers  and  Lakes.— The  rivers,  except  the  Aar,  are 
mountain  torrents  fed  by  the  glaciers,  low  in  winter,  full  in  summer. 
The  lakes  are  very  numerous  and  beautiful,  Geneva,  Neufchatel, 
Constance  and  Bucerne  are  the  chief. 

3.  The  Climate. — In  the  Italian  slope  it  resembles 
that  of  southern  France;  in  the  sheltered  valleys- and 
beneath  the  Juras  the  summer  is  long  and  warm,  but 
with  severe  cold  in  winter  ; in  the  plain  the  climate  is 


not  unlike  that  of  Canada.  The  region  of  perpetual 
snow  is  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet  above  sea-level, 
though  flowering  plants  have  been  found  at  an  elevation 
of  12,000  feet. 

4.  Vegetation. — On  the  lower  Italian  slope  are  the 
fruits  of  southern  France;  in  the  sheltered  places,  even 
at  some  distance  up  the  mountains,  the  vine  flourishes ; 
the  ordinary  grains  grow  nearly  to  the  upward  limit  of 
trees.  Deciduous  trees — the  oak,  beech,  etc. — extend  to 
the  height  of  over  5,000  feet  above  the  sea  ; the  conif- 
erous trees — pine,  etc. — as  high  up  as  6,000  feet,  after 
which,  up  to  the  snow  line,  comes  a region  of  shrubs  and 
grasses — the  Alp  pastures  of  the  Swiss. 

5.  Industries. — Agriculture , but  of  necessity  dairy- 
farming, is  the  chief  industry.  Manufacturing , owing 
to  the  fine  water-power,  stands  next  to  agriculture ; 
watches,- cotton  and  silk  goods,  including  embroidery,  are 
very  extensively  made.  There  is  but  little  mining.  The 
exports  are  manufactures  and  produce ; the  imports  are 
food,  liquors,  and  raw  material. 

6.  Roads. — Many  fine  carriage  roads  over  the  Alps  exist; 
railroads  are  numerous  for  so  rough  a country  : one  crosses  to 
Italy  through  a tunnel  nine  miles  long,  pierced  through  the  solid 
rock  of  Mt.  St.  Gotthard. 

7.  The  Inhabitants  are  of  four  races  : Germanic,  the  greater 
part,  all  north  of  the  Bernese  Alps  ; French  in  the  west  and  south- 
west ; Italian  in  the  south  centre ; Romaunsch,  kindred  to  ths 
Italian,  in  the  south-east.  Full  freedom  of  religion  exists.  About 
three-fifths  of  the  people  are  Protestants.  Education  is  compulsory, 
and  widely  diffused.  The  total  population  is  over  2,900,000.  The 
Government  is  a federal  republic  of  twenty-two  cantons 

8.  Cities . —In  1880  only  five  towns  had  a population  of  over 
25,000  each  : Berne  (44,000)  is  the  political  capital ; Geneva  (69,000), 
“ the  white  city,  ” on  Lake  Geneva,  is  the  centre  of  the  watch  and 
jewelry  trade  ; Basle  (62,000)  and  Zurich  (76,000)  are  the  chief  seats 
of  the  silk  manufacture. 


ITALY. 

1.  Physical  Features. — Italy,  whether  the  pen- 
insula or  the  plain  of  the  Po,  owes  its  existence  to  the 
Apennines.  The  peninsula  is  scarcely  more  than  the 
central  mountain-mass  with  the  land  falling  away  on  each 
side  from  it,  broadest  (130  miles)  where  the  mountains  are 
broadest — for  the  Apennines  are  not  a ridge  but  a long 
extended  mass  of  mountains  ; and  the  plain  of  the  Po 
is  but  sediment  washed  from  Alps  and  Apennines  and 
filling  up  what  was  once  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  a 
sea  that  would  not  exist  if  the  mountains  were  absent. 
The  process  is  still  going  on,  for  sediment  is  still  brought 
down,  and  the  flat  eastern  shore  of  the  plain  is  steadily 
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advancing  eastward . In  the  peninsula  parts  of  Campania 
and  Tuscany  alone  can  be  called  a low  plain. 

The  area  of  Italy  is  114,410  square  miles. 

2.  Minerals  are  lacking  ; but  sulphur,  in  the  volcanic  districts, 
and  fine  statuary  marble,  at  Carrara  in  northern  Tuscany,  are  exten- 
sively mined.  No  coal  exists. 

( 3.  The  Coast  is  regular,  except  where  broken  by  the  moun- 
tain spurs  at  Gargano  and  near  Naples,  and  by  the  rugged  peninsula 
of  Apulia  ; only  near  these  is  there  any  real  bay  or  gulf.  The  Straits 
of  Messina,  Bonafacio  and  Otranto  are  the  dividing  waters. 

4.  Islands. — Sicily,  Sardinia  and  Corsica  are  the  physical  coun- 
terparts of  Italy ; the  Lipari  and  other  small  islands  are  volcanic 
and  are  mainly  barren. 

5.  Rivers. — The  Po  is  the  one  river.  Sluggish  in  current  and 
laden  with  sediment,  the  filling  up  of  its  bed  necessitates  embank- 
ments in  many  places,  and  gives  rise  to  disastrous  floods.  The  delta 
begins  25  miles  from  the  sea.  The  chief  affluents  are  the  Adda  and 
Mincio,  with  the  Adige  at  the  delta.  The  Tiber  and  Arno  are  navi- 
gable for  a short  distance,  but  their  renown  comes  from  the  cities  on 
their  banks. 

6.  The  Climate,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  seas, 
is  equable  approaching  warm  ; rain  is  abundant.  The 
Po  valley,  being  away  from  the  sea,  has  warmer  sum- 
mers and  colder  winters  ; snow  lasts  in  the  mountains, 
even  as  far  south  as  Naples,  from  November  till  April. 

7 . The  Productions  are  those  of  southern  Spain  ; 
but  beans,  maize,  chestnuts,  and  even  acorns,  form  the 
chief,  or  sole,  food  of  the  peasantry  in  many  places. 

8.  Industries. — In  agriculture,  the  mulberry,  olives, 

grapes,  oranges  and 
lemons  are  the  char- 
acteristic products  ; 
in  manufactures , 
silks  far  exceed  all 
others ; wine,  olive 
oil,  articles  of  coral, 
and  paper  are  also 
highly  important  ; 
textile  goods  are 
largely  made  in  the 
Po  valley,  Lombardy 
especially.  The  trade 
is  extensive  and 
increasing;  coal,  cot- 
ton and  iron  are  the 

Fia.  78. — Branch  of  Mulberry  Tree,  Silk-  chief  imports  ; silk 

Worm,  Cocoon  and  Moth.  is  the  great  export. 

9.  The  Inhabitants.— The  new  national  existence  is  fast 
destroying  the  old  reputation  of  Italians  for  cunning,  treachery  and 
cruelty,  features  of  character  that  existed  along  with  high  mental 
ability  and  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  -painting,  sculpture  and 
music.  The  great  evil  of  Italy  is  the  wilful  idleness  seen  in  every 
town  and  village.  The  Government  is  like  that  of  Great . Britain. 
Education  is  low,  but  is  improving.  Religious  freedom  exists.  In 
1881  the  population,  nearly  all  Roman  Catholic,  numbered  28,500,000. 


10.  The  Cities  are  all  interesting  from  their  association  with 
an  ancient  civilization  and  power.  Nine  have  over  100,000  inhabi- 
tants—Naples,  Milan,  Rome,  Turin,  Palermo,  Genoa,  Florence, 
Venice  and  Bologna.  Rome  (273,270),  the  capital,  is  interesting 
above  all  other  cities  of  Europe  for  its  works  of  art,  its  ruins  and  its 
former  greatness ; its  importance  otherwise  consists  in  its  great 
influence  as  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  200,000,000  of  people,  rather 
than  in  its  being  the  political  capital  of  modern  Italy.  Its  com- 
merce is  unimportant.  Naples  (463,200),  the  largest  of  the  cities, 
has  considerable  foreign  trade,  and  some  manufactures  in  cotton  and 
silk.  Milan  (296,000)  is  the  great  manufacturing  city  of  Italy,  as 
Genoa  is  the  great  commercial  port—  followed  by  Venie  , the  city  of 
the  lagoon  islands,  and  Leghorn.  Florence  next  to  Rome  is  the  most 
renowned  for  works  of  art.  Palermo , in  Sicily,  is  th  fruit  market 
of  the  Bouth.  Turin  is  the  most  modern  of  the  cities,  with  manu- 
factures in  iron.  Ancona  and  Brindisi,  on  the  east,  are  seaports,  the 
latter  being  the  point  of  communication  with  the  East. 


DENMARK. 

1.  Physical  Features. —Continental  Denmark,  or 
Jutland,  is  a spur  of  the  European  plain,  ending  in  a 
cliff,  the  Skaw  ; 550  feet  is  the  greatest  elevation  The 
greater  part  of  the  west  is  a flat,  barren  plain,  consisting 
either  of  shifting  sand  or  of  moorland  bordered  at  the 
coast  by  sand-dunes.  These  are  pierced  in  many  places 
by  “ flords,”  narrow  arms  of  the  sea  that  stretch  far  in- 
land, or  run  for  long  distances  behind  the  dunes. 

The  area  is  14,124  square  miles. 

2.  The  Islands  are  of  the  same  character  as  Jutland,  except 
Bornholm,  south  of  Sweden,  which  is  rocky  ; it  furnishes  the  only 
minerals  of  Denmark -fine  marble,  porcelain-clay  and  a little  poor 
coal.  The  islands  are  very  numerous,  but  the  chief  are  Zealand, 
Funen  and  Laaland.  These  islands  give  rise  to  many  channels, 
while  the  Cattegat  and  Stager  Rack  are  almost  seas  in  character. 

3.  The  Climate  is  less  pleasant  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  sud- 
den but  not  extreme  changes  are  common.  The  vegetation  has  no 
special  features.  The  absence  of  coal,  rapid  streams,  and  native 
metals  prevents  manufactures ; agriculture  in  its  various  forms  is 
almost  the  only  pursuit.  The  exports  are  agricultural,  and  the  im- 
ports chiefly  manufactures,  coal,  and  iron. 

4.  The  Population,  over  2,000,000  in  1882,  are  nearly  all 
Scandinavians  ; they  are  mainly  Protestants  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
but  religious  equality  prevails  everywhere.  Education  is  wide- 
spread. The  people  are  intelligent,  of  a more  lively  disposition 

J than  the  Germans,  and  take  a keen  interest  in  politics.  The 
Government  resembles  that  of  Great  Britain. 

5.  The  only  large  City  is  Copenhagen  (273,323),  the  capital,  on 
the  island  of  Zealand.  It  has  excellent  public  educational  insti- 
tutions, and  has  long  held  a high  place  in  literature.  It  has  some 
manufactures  ; its  porcelain  is  among  the  best  in  Europe. 

6.  Possessions. — In  the  West  Indies,  Denmark  owns  St.  John, 
St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix ; Greenland,  in  N.  America ; in  the 
North  Atlantic  the  Faroe  Islands — high  rocky  islands,  yielding  birds’ 
eggs,  and  sheep.  Iceland  is  a large  volcanic  plateau  island,  deeply 
indented  by  fiords  fringed  by  low-lying  land  where  alone  soil  is 
found.  The  cold  is  nowhere  very  intense  ; in  the  south  the  mean 
temperature  in  winter  is  31°,  in  summer  50°  ; in  the  north,  24°  and 
42°  respectively.  The  summer  is  everywhere  short,  only  hardy  vege- 
tables can  be  grown ; cattle,  horses  and  sheep  are  numerous.  Caring  for 
these,  gathering  birds’  eggs  and  down,  and  fishing,  form  the  employ- 
ments. The  people,  72,500  in  number,  are  settled  all  ground  thecoast, 
or  up  the  fiords  and  rivers.  Sulphur  and  lignite  exist  in  considerable 
quantity.  Volcanic  phenomena  abound ; of  these  the  famous 
volcano  Hccla  and  the  Great  Geyser  are  the  most  marked.  Reikjavik, 
in  the  south-west,  is  the  largest  village. 
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GERMANY.* 

1.  Physical  Features. — The  coast  district  is  low, 
with  a ragged  outline,  fringed  by  sand-dunes,  but  not 
below  sea  level.  Further  inland,  and  crossing  the  whole 
country,  is  a broad,  level  tract  of  coarse,  loose  sand 
almost  barren  and  but  thinly  inhabited,  though  Berlin 
lies  in  the  midst  of  it ; in  the  east  it  abounds  in  small 
lakes,  in  the  west  in  extensive  heaths  that  often  contain 
large  bogs. 

Everywhere  hilly,  but  with  valleys  and  level  tracts 
often  of  great  fertility,  the  plateau  region  (in  general 
south  of  the  parallel  of  52°)  has  few,  if  any,  craggy  or 
steep  mountain  peaks  except  in  the  Bavarian  Alps  in  the 
south.  The  mountains  are  often  cultivated  far  up  their 
sides.  Many  little  plateaus  are  supported  by  the  main 
ranges  and  the  numerous  little  cross-ranges.  Bavaria 
and  northern  Wiirttemberg  are  the  least  hilly  districts. 
The  area  of  Germany  is  212,028  square  miles. 

2.  Minerals. — Coal  is  found  chiefly  in  Rhenish  Prussia,  in 
Saxony,  and  Silesia  ; Iron  is  everywhere  in  the  plateau,  but  is  most 
abundant  near  the  Rhine  coal-fields  and  in  the  Harz  Mountains — a 
wholly  metalliferous  ridge;  Lead  comes  from  the  same  districts; 
Silver  is  found  with  the  lead  and  also  in  ore  in  the  Harz,  which 
likewise  furnish  most  of  the  Copper  ; Zinc  comes  from  the  Rhineland 
and  Silesia  ; Salt  abounds  as  a mineral  and  as  brine,  the  latter  chiefly 
in  the  Bavarian  Alps. 

3.  The  Coast  "Waters  are  very  shallow  and  dangerous  ; the 
“ Haffs  ” along  the  Baltic  have  a narrow  opening  to  the  sea  near  one 
end  of  the  enclosing  bar  or  “ nahrung.  ” The  Gulf  of  Danzig  is  only 
a haff  with  its  bar  in  part  washed  away. 

4.  The  Rivers  in  the  plateau,  except  the  Neckar,  Main  and  a 
few  others,  are  unfit  for  navigation  even  for  small  boats.  (See 
“Europe,”  sec.  11.) 

5.  Climate. — -The  climate  varies  little,  the  difference 
in  height  towards  the  south  compensating  for  the  more 
southern  latitude.  The  plateau  climate  is  as  clear  as  the 
climate  of  Ontario,  but  milder  and  more  equable. 

6.  Industries. — Agriculture  in  its  various  forms  is 
the  great  industry.  All  the  ordinary  crops  are  raised, 
but  rye  is  almost  the  only  thing  grown  on  the  sandy 
region  ; the  vine  flourshes  on  the  sunny  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  Neckar,  and  Moselle,  and  here  the  best  wines  are 
made.  Forestry  is  a science  in  Germany ; mining  is 
extensively  carried  on  in  all  the  plateau.  In  manufac- 
turing, especially  of  textile  fabrics,  machinery  and 
implements  of  iron,  Germany  ranks  high.  Sugar  (from 
beet-root)  and  spirituous  and  malt  liquors  are  extensively 
made. 

* For  the  names,  etc.,  of  the  various  States  of  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Russia,  see  Appendix  III. 


The  trade  is  large,  but  is  only  about  half  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom : live  stock,  chemicals,  leather,  and 
general  manufactures  are  exported,  and  raw  material, 
fish  and  tropical  produce  are  imported.  Foreign  trade 
by  sea  is  carried  on  through  Hamburg  and  Liibeck, 

The  Inhabitants, — over  45,000,000  in  1881 — are  all  Germans 
except  the  Poles  in  Silesia,  and  the  French  and  Walloons  in  Elsass 
Lotheringen  (French,  Alsace-Lorraine).  The  Germans  are  brave, 
plodding,  almost  phlegmatic,  fond  of  tradition,  speculative,  and 
patriotic.  Education  is  compulsory  everywhere  ; schools  and  colleges 
are  of  a very  high  order,  and  the  universities  are  numerous  and 
renowned  : — those  of  Heidelberg,  Halle,  Leipsig,  Bonn,  Berlin  and 
Gottingen  being  most  famous.  Religious  equality  prevails  ; Bavaria, 
Baden,  Elsass-Lotheringen  and  Silesia  are  mainly  Catholic,  the  other 
states  Protestant. 

Government. — Germany  is  a federal  union  of  twenty-six 
states,  including  the  three  free  towns, — Hamburg,  Bremen  and 
Liibeck.  The  King  of  Prussia  is  the  head  of  the  empire  and  bears 
the  title  of  Kaiser  (Emperor) ; the  Bundesrath  (Federal  Council)  is 
chosen  by  the  governments  of  the  various  states  ; and  the  Reichstag 
(the  Imperial  Assembly)  by  the  whole  people.  The  army  is  the 
most  powerful  in  Europe  ; the  navy  is  neither  large  nor  efficient. 

7.  Cities. — Few,  if  any,  of  the  cities  of  Germany  have 
originated  in  modern  times ; those,  such  as  Berlin,  whose 
political  importance  has  increased,  or  whose  physical  sur- 
roundings suit  them  for  the  active,  far-reaching,  modern 
life — coal-fields,  iron  mines,  water  power,  central  position 
for  internal  traffic,  or  harbors  for  foreign  traffic,  etc. — 
have  increased  in  size,  and  changed  in  character,  while 
the  others,  deprived  of  their  former  importance,  have 
remained  stationary  or  even  retrograded,  as  Brunswick, 
while  still  preserving  their  appearance  in  times  gone  by 

There  were  in  Prussia  in  1881  eleven  cities  of  over  100,000  inhabi- 
tants each,  and  fourteen  others  of  more  than  50,000  each.  Berlin 
(population  1,316,400),  the  capital  of  the  empire,  and  a centre  of  in- 
tellectual life,  occupies  a central  position  physically,  though  the 
country  around  it  is  poor.  It  is  in  many  respects  a handsome  city, 
for  the  most  part  modern  in  appearance.  Its  industries  are  numer- 
ous, but  the  chief  manufactures  are  in  metal,  of  which  machinery  of 
all  kinds  is  the  principal.  Of  the  sea-ports  Mcniel  is  the  great  market 
for  timber  and  hides  ; Danzig  and  Liibeck  are  the  grain  markets ; 
Bremen  has  all  the  tobacco  trade,  and  Hamburg  (410, ('00)  almost  all 
the  American  trade.  Breslau  is  in  the  coal  and  iron  region  of  Silesia, 
as  are  Elberfeld,  Cologne  and  Essen  of  the  Rhineland  ; all  have 
grown  rapidly  of  late  years,  and  all  have  extensive  manufactures. 
Konigsberg,  Magdeburg,  Hanover,  Diisseldorf,  Stettin,  Altona , Aachen, 
Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  are  the  other  largest  towns.  In  Saxony 
Leipzig  Excels  all  other  German  cities  in  the  publishing  of  books.  In 
Bavaria,  Munich  and  Nuremberg  ; in  Wiirttemberg,  Stuttgard  ; in 
Baden,  Mannheim;  in  Elsass,  Strasburg ; in  Lotheringen,  Metz ; 
in  Hesse,  Mainz  (Mayence)  are  the  chief  remaining  cities. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

1.  Physical  Features  — Austria-Hungary  is  the 
most  mountainous  country  of  Europe  next  to  Switzerland. 
The  whole  of  the  south-west  is  within  the  region  of  the 
main  continental  axis  and  possesses  to  the  full  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Swiss  Alps ; the  west  is  in  the  hilly 
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plateau ; the  north-east  and  south-east  consist  of  the 
secondary  axis  with  near-lying  portions  of  the  plateau. 
South  of  the  parallel  of  48°,  as  far  as  the  Danube  and 
Save,  and  between  the  meridians  of  17°  and  22°,  the 
whole  country,  with  a few  breaks  in  the  west,  is  a plain 
having  an  elevation  above  the  sea  ranging  from  150  feet 
in  the  south-east  to  500  in  the  west.  Numerous  little 
plains  are  found  along  the  course  of  all  the  rivers  outside 
of  these  bounds.  The  area  of  Austria  is  115,903  square 
miles;  of  Hungary,  125,039. 

2.  Minerals.— Austria  is  very  rich  in  minerals,  which  include 
gold,  silver,  mercury,  coal,  precious  stones,  as  well  as  iron,  copper, 
lead,  tin,  zinc,  salt  and  others  : Coal  in  all  the  northern  plateau,  but 
mainly  in  Bohemia  ; Iron  nearly  everywhere,  but  chiefly  in  Styria, 
Carinthia,  and  the  northern  plateau  ; Lead  in  Carinthia,  but  largely 
also  in  Bohemia  and  Hungary  ; Mercury  at  Idria  in  Carniola,  next 
in  importance  to  Almaden  in  Ciudad  Real  in  Spain ; Tin  in  Bohemia ; 
Zinc  near  Cracow  ; Salt  in  vast  quantities  in  Galicia ; Copper , 
Gold,  Silver  and  Precious  Stones  in  Hungary. 

Rivers. — The  great  central  depression  naturally  brings  toward 
it  all  the  water  from  the  surrounding  highlands,  Bohemia  alone 
excepted.  In  this  country  the  highest  ground  is  in  the  south  and 
the  waters  pass  into  the  Elbe  (or  Maldau)  which  has  cut  a deep 
gorge  for  itself  through  the  Giant  Mountains.  The  Danube,  though 
not  in  Austria  at  its  source  or  its  mouth,  is  the  great  river  of  the 
country  ; below  Vienna  it  is  a mile  or  more  in  breadth,  often  slug- 
gish and  forming  long,  wide  marshes.  The  sudden  change  of  course 
near  Buda-Pesth,  and  again  further  south,  is  very  remarkable.  In 
its  lower  valley  it  is  joined  by  the  Save  and  Drave  from  the  south, 
and  the  Thciss  from  the  north— all  three  large,  navigable  rivers,  and 
all  three  with  wide  marshes  at  places  on  their  course.  The  Oder, 
Vistula,  and  the  Dniester  have  their  head-waters  in  Austria. 

3.  Coast  Line. — Austria  has  an  extensive  coast  line  on  the 
Adriatic  ; but  it  is  precipitous  and  useless  except  on  each  side  of  the 
peninsula  of  Istria.  The  numerous  islands  are  all  of  a mountain 
character. 

4.  The  Climate  is  varied  ; the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic 
and  the  southern  side  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps  have  the 
genial  climate  of  Italy;  the  interior  plateau  and  all 
within  the  southern  slope  of  the  secondary  axis  possess  a 
more  extreme  climate,  warm  in  summer  and  cold  in  win- 
ter, snow  being  frequent  and  heavy  ; while  Galicia  and, 
to  a less  extent,  Bohemia  have  the  climate  of  Ontario. 

5.  Productions.  — Very  little  of  the  country  is 
barren,  except  the  mountain  peaks  and  some  tracts  in 
southern  Hungary.  All  the  ordinary  grains,  food-plants 
and  fruits,  flax  and  hemp,  are  grown  everywhere ; maize 
and  the  vine,  except  in  the  north-east;  olives,  figs, 
oranges,  etc.,  along  the  Adriatic  and  in  southern  Tyrol. 
Forests  cover  a great  deal  of  the  country  but  are  most 
extensive  in  the  east. 

6.  Industries. — Agriculture  in  all  its  forms,  includ- 
ing stock-raising  on  the  wide  pastures  both  upland  and 
plain,  is  the  chief.  Mining  is  extensively  engaged  in, 
and  the  production  of  the  various  leading  minerals  is 
very  great.  Manufacturing  of  native  products  and 


of  cotton  is  largely  carried  on  in  the  west  and  north- 
west where  the  coal  is  found.  The  chief  goods  are 
cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  fabrics  ; articles  of  the 
various  metals ; glass  and  porcelain  in  Bohemia ; wine 
in  Hungary ; beer  in  the  west ; gold,  silver,  jewelry,  fine 
cutlery  in  Bohemia  and  Vienna;  leather  and  sugar  in 
Bohemia  and  Moravia. 

The  trade  is  almost  all  overland ; the  leading  exports 
are  grain,  woven  fabrics,  animals,  fuel,  sugar,  and  glass- 
ware. The  imports  are  chiefly  cotton,  machinery,  leather 
goods,  and  some  food. 

7.  The  Inhabitants  are  of  various  races  ; Germans  in  the  west, 
with  large  numbers  in  Bohemia,  Moravia  and  western  Hungary; 
Slavs  in  the  east  and  south  and  in  Bohemia.  The  Slavs  of  the 
east  and  south  are  rude,  with  none  but  domestic  manufactures. 
Magyars,  a Turkish  tribe,  form  the  majority  of  the  Hungarians; 
Italians  occupy  southern  Tyrol;  Jews  are  numerous  in  the  north- 
east. Education  is  very  backward  except  among  the  Germans. 
The  great  majority  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics,  the  Pro- 
testants forming  a strong  minority  in  Hungary  ; religious  freedom 
prevails  everywhere.  The  population  in  1885  was  nearly  39,000,000. 

8.  The  Government  resembles  that  of  Germany.  The  two 
countries  have  a common  sovereign,  army,  navy,  and  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  a legislative  body  dealing  with  ail  common  matters  ; but 
each  has  its  own  legislature  for  local  concerns.  Austria-Hungary  is 
a strong  military  power  ; the  navy  is  small  but  effective. 

9.  Cities.— In  1880  Austria  contained  five  cities  with  over  100,000 

inhabitants  each,  and  nineteen  others  of  over  30,000  each.  Vienna 
(1,104,000  in  1880),  the  capital,  is  in  its  newer  part  one  of  the 
handsomest  cities  in  Europe ; its  museums,  galleries,  schools  and 
colleges  are  excellent;  its  manufactures  of  silk,  cutlery,  musical 
instruments,  and  articles  of  gold  and  silver,  and  liquors  are  very 
extensive.  Buda-Pesth  (361,000),  two  cities  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Danube,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  ranks  next  to  Vienna  in  size  and 
importance ; in  appearance  it  has  an  eastern  tinge.  Prague  is 
the  busy  manufacturing  city  of  Bohemia,  Trieste  on  the  Gulf  of 
Trieste,  does  nearly  half  of  the  empire’s  trade  by  sea ; it  is  the 
chief  naval  station.  Gratz , the  chief  city  of  Styria,  Briinn  of 

Moravia,  and  Innsbruck  of  Tyrol,  have  large  manufactures. 


TURKEY,  DANUBIAN  STATES,  GREECE. 

1.  Physical  Features. — Excepting  in  the  north-east 
this  region  belongs  to  the  plateau.  Highest  in  a line 
with  the  Balkan  mountains,  it  falls  off  northward  to  the 
low  Danube  and  Save  valleys,  and  southward  to  the 
Aegean  Sea.  As  elsewhere  in  the  plateau,  there  are 
many  parallel  and  cross  ranges,  and  undulating  valleys. 
In  the  rugged  west  the  so-called  Dinaric  Alps  are  pro- 
longed southward  through  the  Pindus  range  into  Greece. 
In  the  extreme  east  the  Balkans  divide  into  several  low 
ranges,  one  extending  to  Constantinople.  To  the  south 
the  plateau  breaks  up,  first  into  peninsulas,  and  then 
the  multitudinous  islands  of  the  Aegean.  Within  the 
plateau  only  Thessalay  in  north-eastern  Greece  can  be 
called  a plain ; Roumania  and  all  northern  Bulgaria 
belong  to  the  great  European  plain. 
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2.  The  Mineral  resources  are  almost  unknown  ; the  ordinary- 
metals  are  said  to  exist  quite  abundantly ; coal  occurs  in  Bosnia, 
Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  salt  in  Roumania  ; in  Greece  some  silver,  lead 
and  marble  are  mined. 

3.  The  Coast  in  the  south,  where  the  plateau  breaks  up  and 
the  mountain  ranges  protrude  into  the  sea,  is  very  irregular.  The 
numerous  peninsulas,  of  which  the  hand-like  Morea  is  the  most  charac- 
teristic, enclose  equally  numerous  bodies  of  water.  The  short  western 
slope  of  the  plateau  ends,  generally,  in  a bold  coast  often  with  tow- 
ering precipices  ; the  south-east  and  east  are  low,  but  not  flat,  while 
the  north-east,  formed  of  Danube  sediment,  is  flat  and  marshy. 

4.  The  Islands,  excepting  the  few  of  volcanic  formation,  have 
Jd  the  physical  characteristics,  climate, — “ eternaL summer,” — pro- 
ductions, etc.,  of  the  mainland.  The  Ionian  group, — Corfu,  Zante, 
Cephalonia, — on  the  west,  the  Cyclades  of  the  Archipelago  and 
northern  Sporades,  belong  to  Greece ; the  rest,  of  which  Crete 
(Candia),  Rhodes,  Khio,  (Scio),  Mitylene  and  Lernno  are  the  largest, 
belong  to  Turkey. 

5.  The  Rivers  of  the  plateau  and  of  Greece  are  commercially 
unimportant,  excepting  the  Maritza.  The  Danube  throws  down  so 
much  sediment  that  its  delta,  a huge  mass  of  marsh  and  lagoon,  has 
advanced  over  ten  miles  within  the  Christian  era,  and  artificial 
means  are  required  to  make  the  mouths  safe  for  navigation. 

6.  Climate. — North 
of  the  Balkans  and  in 
the  higher  western  pla- 
teau the  climate  tends 
to  extremes  ; snow  is 
heavy  and  the  January 
temperature  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube, 

32°  is  that  of  Iceland 
in  the  same  month ; but 
the  summers  are  hot. 

South  of  the  Balkans 
and  along  the  whole  of 
the  western  coast  the 
climate  is  Mediter- 
ranean, inclining  to  dry 
in  the  east  but  moist  in 
the  west. 

7.  Productions. — 

The  grains  and  fruits 

are  like  those  of  Spain  in  similar  situations,  while  vast 
forests  of  oak  and  beech  occur  everywhere. 

8.  Industries. — This  region  is  one  of  great  natural 
capabilities,  but  all  industries  languish.  Agriculture , 
although  rude,  is  the  one  general  pursuit.  From  the 
Danube  basin  are  exported  large  quantities  of  barley 
and  wheat,  animals,  and  animal  products  ; from  the 
other  districts,  figs,  raisins,  silk,  olive-oil,  etc.,  with 
currants  from  Greece.  There  is  some  Fishing  for  coral 
and  sponges ; some  Manufacturing  and  Mining  are  done 
in  Greece,  with  some  silk  weaving  in  Turkey,  The 


imports  everywhere  are  metal,  articles  of  metal,  and 
cotton  goods.  Shipping  is  an  active  and  growing 
industry  among  the  Greeks. 

9.  Inhabitants. — The  inhabitants  are  very  varied 
in  race,  and  almost  everywhere  of  very  mingled  blood. 
Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Montenegro  are  mainly  Slavonic  ; 
the  Roumanians  are  descendants  of  old  Italian  colonists; 
the  Bulgarians  in  Bulgaria,  Roumania  and  Ron m el i a.  are 
Mongoloid,  as  are  also  the  Turks ; the  Albanians,  only 
semi-civilized,  are  of  unascertained  relationship,  but,  like 
the  Montenegrins  and  other  mountaineers,  are  daring 
and  liberty-loving  ; in  Greece  the  stock  is  mainly  ancient 
Greek,  but  Albanians  are  numerous ; there  are  many 
Greeks  in  Turkey  also.  Education , though  not  neglected, 
is  in  a very  backward  state,  except  in  Greece. 

10.  Political  Divi- 
sions. — Out  of  the  frag- 
ments of  the  once  powerful, 
but  now  dissolving,  Turkish 
empire,  many  new  states 
have  already  been  formed. 

Bosnia  belongs,  except  in 
name,  to  Austria.  Monte- 
negro is  independent  with 
a patriarchal  prince.  The 
estimated  area  is  3, 550  square 
miles  and  the  population 
250,000 ; the  capital  is  Cet- 
tinge  (2,000).  Servia,  also 
independent,  has  a constitu- 
tional king.  The  area  is 
about  19,000  square  miles, 
the  population  about  2,000,- 
000  ; the  capital  is  Belgrade, 
a city  historically  famous. 
Roumania  (Moldavia  and 
Wallachia)  also  has  a con- 
stitutional king.  The  area 
is  about  45,500  square  miles, 
the  population  over  5,000,- 
000.  The  capital  is  Bucharest; 
other  towns  are  Jassy  and 
Galatz.  J ews  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  with  other  foreigners 
carry  on  all  the  commerce. 
Bulgaria  is  tributary  to  Tur- 
key, but  has  its  own  prince 
and  legislature.  The  area 
is  24,400  square  miles,  the  population  2,000,000.  The  capital  is 
Sofia ; other  chief  towns  are  Rustchuck,  Shumla,  and  Varna. 
Eastern  Roumelia,  between  the  Balkans  and  the  parallel  of  42°, 
is  in  part  self-governing  ; it  has  a Christian  governor.  Philippopoli 
is  the  capital.  This  country,  with  southern  Bulgaria,  is  the  country 
of  roses,  where  the  famous  perfume,  “ attar  of  roses,”  is  made. 

Turkey,  (area  64,000  square  miles,  population  about  5,000,000), 
is  still  a respectable  military  power,  and  its  possessions  in  Asia  are 
very  extensive.  The  Turks  are  unprogressive ; they  make  good 
soldiers,.  and  the  peasantry  are  industrious  and  hospitable ; but 
vitality  in  politics  and  in  industry  does  not  exist.  The  government 
is  a despotism  ; Mahometanism,  of  which  the  Sultan  is  the  head,  is 
the  state  religion.  The  capital  is  Constantinople  (700,000),  one  of  the 
famous  European  cities,  advantageously  situated  upon  the  Bosporms, 
with  a good  transfer  trade  but  no  manufactures,  except  some  silk. 
Adrianople , Gallipoli,  Salonika  and  Janina  are  the  other  chief  cities. 

Greece  (area  25,000  square  miles,  population  about  2,000,000), 
repeats  the  continent  on  a smaller  scale— a mass  of  peninsulas,  every - 
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tvhere  open  to  arms  of  the  sea.  Its  inhabitants  are  intellectual, 
inquisitive,  eager  for  learning,  cunning,  money-loving,  temperate, 
proud,  and  exceedingly  democratic.  Manufacturing  is  increasing 
rapidiy.  The  government  is  like  that  of  Great  Britain.  Athens 
(85,000),  the  capital  and  only  important  place,  rises,  like  Rome, 
amid  the  monuments  of  a by-gone  glory. 


RUSSIA. 

1.  Physical  Features.  — Excepting  the  rugged 
regions  of  the  border  mountains,  Russia  is  one  undulat- 
ing plain,  reaching  its  highest  elevation  in  the  Yaldai 
Hills,  and  sinking  below  sea-level  in  the  “tundra”  of 
the  north,  a vast  marshy  flat  thawing  only  a few  inches 
in  summer.  In  the  south-east  are  the  “steppes” — 
elevated  plains  in  places  barren,  but  mostly  with  periodic 
herbaceous  vegetation.  So  slight  is  the  elevation  of  the 
watershed,  that  canals  with  scarcely  a lock  connect  the 
head-waters  of  the  Baltic  rivers  with  those  of  other  seas. 

The  area  is  2,095,500  square  miles. 

2.  The  Mineral  wealth  of  Russia  is  very  great ; the  mining 
region  is  in  the  central  Urals — gold,  platinum,  silver,  copper,  zinc, 
fine  ornamental  stone  such  as  malachite,  and  precious  stones,  are  all 
found,  along  with  abundance  of  iron  ; the  latter  is  also  largely  pro- 
duced in  Finland  ; as  yet  Coal  is  mined  chiefly  on  the  Don,  and  salt 
in  the  south  west.  Petroleum  in  inexhaustible  quantities  is  procured 
at  Baku  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

3.  Rivers.— The  position  of  the  water-parting;,  and  the  character 
of  the  country,  give  rise  to  large,  sluggish  and  winding  rivers.  On 
the  Arctic  slope  only  the  North  Dwina  is  important ; on  that  of  the 
Baltic  are  the  South  Dwina  and  the  Neva  (between  Lake  Ladoga 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland);  in  the  south-west  the  Pruth,  the  boundary. 
(See  Europe,  section  11.) 

4.  Lakes  in  the  north-west  of  Russia,  especially  in  Finland,  are 
very  numerous,  Ladoga  and  Onega  being  the  largest. 

5.  Climate. — Russia,  a vast  plain  beyond  the  tropics, 
necessarily  has  an  extreme  climate, — not  unlike  that  of 
inland  Canada,  though  milder  around  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Seas  than  in  corresponding  latitudes  in  America. 
Rain  is  lacking  in  the  south-east. 

6.  Productions.— Forests  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  country ; the  whole  of  the  north-east  is  one  forest  of 
pine,  spruce  and  birch.  The  ordinary  grains  grow  south 
of  parallel  60°  ; to  the  north  of  that  parallel,  except  in 
Finland,  only  a little  barley  is  met  with ; “ reindeer-moss  ” 
is  the  characteristic  product  of  the  tundra  region.  In 
the  south  semi-tropical  fruits,  etc.,  are  common.  In 
the  central  part  are  vast  tracts  of  deep,  black  earth  of 
inexhaustible  fertility  ; this  is  the  chief  grain  region. 

7.  The  Industries  are  mainly  agricultural ; all 
kinds  of  grain,  but  rye  especially,  and  other  food  plants 
are  extensively  raised ; hemp  and  flax  are  widely 
cultivated  also.  Domestic  animals,  especially  horses, 


are  extremely  abundant.  Mining  is  an  important 
industry.  Manufacturing  is  rapidly  increasing;  apart 
from  textile  goods,  the  characteristic  manufactures  are 
ornamental  articles  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
and  articles  of  fur.  The  exports  consist  almost  altogether 
of  grain,  flour  (going  chiefly  to  Great  Britain),  animals, 
and  timber;  the  imports,  of  textile  goods,  metals,  coal 
and  tropical  produce.  Shipping , through  lack  of  sea- 
board, is  limited ; in  the  Caspian  and  White  seas,  Fish- 
ing is  an  important  industry. 

8.  The  Inhabitants,  numbering  over  87,000,000,  are  of  differ- 
ent races,  the  Russians  forming  the  great  majority  ; . Jews  are 
numerous  in  the  south-west.  (See  “Europe”  section  18).  In  religion 
the  Russians  belong  to  the  Greek  Church,  of  which  the  Czar  is  the 
head  ; the  Poles  are  largely  Roman  Catholics  ; the  Baltic  provinces 
are  Protestant ; the  Lapps  are  semi-heathen,  the  nomad  ones  wholly 
so.  Education  is  backward,  but  schools  are  numerous.  The  gov- 
ernment is  a despotism,  the  will  of  the  Czar  being  law.  The  army  is 
the  largest  in  Europe,  but  the  navy  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
Britain  or  France.  The  Russians  are  docile,  obedient  to  authority, 
industrious,  sociable,  not  too  tidy,  ignorant  and  superstitious.  Tne 
Finns  are  the  most  energetic  and  the  best  educated. 

Finland  has  a government  of  its  own,  of  which  the  Czar  is  the 
head  but  not  the  absolute  master. 

9.  Cities.  — Russia  has  many  cities  ; ten  of  over  100,000  inhabi- 
tants each,  twenty  more  of  over  50,000,  and  sixty  others  of  over 
20,000.  St.  Petersburg  (930,000),  the  capital,  is  built  on  low  islands, 
most  of  the  houses  resting  on  piles.  It  is  a very  beautiful  but  un- 
healthy city;  its  industries  are  valuable,  but  its  importance  is  chiefly 
political.  Moscow  (753,000),  almost  an  eastern  city  in  appearance, 
has  important  manufactures  ; Warsaw  has  a large  trade  in  grain  and 
cattle  ; the  grain  cities  are  Riga  and  Odessa  ; the  mining,  metal  and 
gem-working  cities _ are  Kazan,  Perm  and  Ekaterinburg  (east  of  the 
Urals)  ; Kronstadt  in  the  north,  and  Nicolaeff,  Kherson,  and  Tagan- 
rog in  the  south  are  stations  of  the  fleet ; Archangel  exports  timber  ; 
Astrakhan  is  the  great  Caspian  port ; Baku,  on  the  deseirt  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  is  the  centre  of  the  petroleum  industry. 


SCANDINAVIA  (NORWAY  AND  SWEDEN). 

1.  Physical  Features.  — Scandinavia,  as  a penin- 
sula, repeats  Italy, — it  is  the  creation  of  a mountain 
mass.  This  mass,  of  greatest  breadth  and  height  toward 
the  south,  has  been  ground  down  by  the  action  of  ice  into 
a plateau,  its  slopes  scored  into  deep  narrow  valleys  by 
glaciers.  Near  and  parallel  to  the  western  coast  runs  a 
rounded  chain  of  mountains,  called  Kiolen  (the  keel)  to 
the  north  of  Drondheim  where  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  Dovre  Fjeld  to  the 
south,  its  highest  elevation  being  8,400  feet.  East  of 
this  range  the  slope  is  gradual  toward  the  Baltic  and 
connected  waters,  where  it  ends  in  a low  sandy  shore, 
except  in  the  extreme  south  ; the  western  slope,  which 
is  highest  and  narrowest,  ends  often  in  abrupt  shoulders 
or  sheer  precipices  of  giddy  height.  Only  here  and  there 
in  Norway  is  there  a patch  of  low  coast, — which  is  always 
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rugged  ; but  the  whole  plateau  is  cut  by  deep  narrow 
clefts  which  within  the  plateau  form  lakes  or  valleys, 
and  on  the  coast  “ fiords  ” or  firths,  some,  as  the  fiords  of 
Sogne  and  Hardranger,  penetrating  a hundred  miles  in- 
land with  sides  that  tower  in  perpendicular  cliffs  from 
the  water’s  edge. 

The  area  of  Sweden  is  171,000  square  miles  ; of  Norway,  123,000. 

2.  Minerals  are  comparatively  lacking  in  Norway,  but  Sweden 
furnishes  in  abundance  the  best  Iron  in  the  world,  which  is  used 
largely  for  steel  making  ; its  Copper  is  almost  equally  abundant  and 
is  as  extensively  mined. 

3.  The  Coast  of  Norway  in  its  entire  length  is  lined  with 
islands  between  which  and  the  shore  lie  navigable  channels  fully 
protected  from  the  waves  of  the  ocean  ; inside  the  fiords  thus  pro- 
tected harbors  are  numberless  and  safe.  The  Lofoden,  a group  of 
large  islands  in  the  north-west,  are  almost  as  high,  rugged  and  rocky 
as  the  mainland,  while  Oland  and  Gothland  of  the  Baltic  are  like  the 
coast  of  Sweden,  low  and  fertile. 

4.  The  Rivers  are  all  mountain  streams,  unnavigable  except 
where  at  the  coast  they  fall  into  fiords  ; the  Lakes , as  numerous 
as  the  rivers,  are  the  long,  narrow,  deep  mountain  lakes,  except 
Wener,  Wetter  and  Malar  of  southern  Sweden. 

5.  Climate. — The  warm  oceanic  waters  and  winds 
give  a mild,  equable,  but  moist  climate  to  the  west ; the 
extreme  north  has  a higher  temperature  (32°)  in 
winter  than  has  the  shore  of  the  Skager  Rack  ; Sweden 
on  the  other  hand  from  its  position  has  an  extreme 
climate,  hot  in  summer,  cold  in  winter. 

The  snow  line  is  never  higher  than  5,000  feet ; fields 
of  perpetual  snow  sending  off  glaciers  on  both  slopes, 
exist  in  many  places ; the  largest  are  near  Sogne  and 
Hardranger  fiords ; only  in  one  place,  in  the  north-west, 
does  a glacier  reach  the  sea. 

6.  Productions. — Forests  of  fir,  beech  and  birch 
abound  ; wheat  and  apples  grow  well  only  in  the  south, 
but  oats,  barley  and  potatoes  grow  even  in  the  extreme 
north  ; for  here  the  length  of  continuous  sun-light  is 
seven  weeks,  and  the  crops  are  sown  and  gathered  with- 
in that  time. 

7.  Industries. — Lumbering  and  Fishing  in  Norway, 
Mining,  Lumbering  and  Agriculture  in  Sweden,  are  the 
great  industries  ; Manufacturing , except  of  lumber  and 
pig-iron,  is  but  little  pursued.  In  Shipping,  Norway 
relatively  exceeds  all  other  nations.  The  exports  of  the 
products  of  the  forest  and  of  the  fisheries  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  Swedish  iron  finds  a ready  market  in  England. 
Herring  and  codfish  swarm  on  the  coast,  especially 
around  the  Lofoden  Islands ; shell  fish  abound,  and 
sharks  and  whales  of  several  kinds,  all  valuable  for  their 
oil,  are  captured  in  large  numbers. 


8.  The  Inhabitants, —in  Sweden,  4,650,000  (1884),  in  Nor- 
way, 1,800,000  (1875), — are  mostly  of  the  German  stock,  and  speak 
mutually  intelligible  dialects.  Besides  the  Scandinavians  there  are 
a good  many  Finns  and  Lapps,  both  Mongoloid  races ; the  latter 
partly  nomadic  and  only  partly  christianized,  live  in  the  north  and 
subsist  on  their  reindeer,  fishing  and  hunting ; the  Finns  mingle 
with  the  Germanic  races,  and  all  are  industrious,  frank,  hospitable, 
and  brave,  and  make  some  of  the  best  sailors  in  the  world.  Educa- 
tion is  widespread,  schools  are  numerous  and  good ; the  university 
of  Upsala  has  a wide  reputation.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation belong  to  the  Lutheran  Protestant  church.  The  Government 
of  each  country  resembles  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  bond  of  union 
being  a common  sovereign.  The  two  countries  have  each  their  own 
army  and  navy. 

9.  Cities. — As  a consequence  of  the  character  of  the  industries 
the  population  is  not  gathered  into  cities.  In  Norway,  Christiana 
(76,000),  the  capital,  Bergen  and  Trondhem  are  the  chief  towns  ; 
Hammerfest,  the  most  northern  place  of  residence,  is  a village  of 
wooden  houses.  In  Sweden,  only  two  towns  have  over  50,000  inhabi- 
tants,— Stockholm  (205,000),  the  capital,  and  Goteborg ; Malino, 
Karlskrona  and  Upsala  are  important  places. 


ASIA. 

Apart  from  the  territory  under  British  control,  Asia  is  compara- 
tively little  known  to  Europeans.  The  vast  extent  of  the  continent, 
the  natural  obstacles  to  travel,  and  above  all  the  hostility  of  the 
people  to  the  Christian  Europeans,  have  had  the  effect  of  limiting 
our  knowledge  in  a great  measure  to  the  reports,  often  contradictory, 
of  venturesome  travellers. 

1.  Extent. — The  extreme  points  cf  the  continent  are,  on  the 
north,  North-East  Cape,  lat.  78°  north  ; on  the  east  East  Cape,  longi- 
tude 170°  west ; on  the  south  Cape  Romania,  lat.  1.5°  north  ; on  the 
west  Cape  Baba,  long.  26°  east.  Asia  is  a triangle  in  form  with  the 
base  extending  between  the  two  last-mentioned  capes,  and  its  apex  at 
Behring  Strait ; it  contains  over  17,000,000  square  miles,  an  area 
larger  by  two  millions  of  square  miles  than  the  two  Americas 
together. 

2.  Physical  Features. — The  Axial  Plateau  (see 
page  8,  sec.  4)  varies  greatly  in  breadth  and  elevation. 
Narrow  in  the  west,  and  with  a height  never  exceeding 
7,000  feet,  on  reaching  the  Persian  Gulf  it  rapidly 
expands  into  the  “ plateau  of  Iran  ” (Persia  and  Afghan- 
istan); but  on  the  borders  of  India,  at  the  Soliman  moun- 
tains, it  suddenly  contracts  again,  but  rises  into  the 
lofty  rugged  steppe  of  Pamir — the  crossing  place  of  the 
Himalaya  and  Thian  Shan  mountains.  From  this  point 
a rapid  and  continuous  expansion  takes  place  till  the 
ocean  is  reached, — -but  with  very  marked  features.  Sup- 
ported by  the  Himalaya  mountains  on  the  south  and  the 
almost  equally  massive  Kuen-Lun  on  the  north,  the 
whole  of  the  south-west  portion  of  this  region  is  the  vast 
plateau  of  Tibet  rising  from  16,000  to  20,000  feet  above 
the  sea ; while  in  the  north-west  and  north  is  the  desert 
of  Gobi,  a sandy  and  rocky  waste,  which  in  its  lowest  part 
is  only  2,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  is  but  the  barren 
bed  of  a dried-up  sea.  East  of  these  two  regions  the 
country  slowly  falls  off  to  the  ocean. 
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3.  The  Mountains  of  the  plateau  are  numerous  ana  run,  as  a 
rule,  parallel  to  the  trend  of  the  plateau,  but  very  many  cross  ranges 
exist,  and  as  a consequence  very  many  mountain -enclosed  districts. 
The  Caucasus,  a broad,  massive,  well-wooded,  and  rugged  range, 
enclosing  many  great  glaciers,  rise  boldly  from  the  Black  Sea  coast 
but  fall  away  to  low  hills  near  the  desert  shore  of  the  Caspian,  Mt. 
Elburz,  18,526  feet  high,  being  the  culminating  point.  The  Taurus 
range  in  Asia  Minor,  never  exceeding  10,000  feet  in  height,  is  con- 
tinued into  north-east  Armenia  where  Ararat,  a volcanic  peak 
17,112  feet  high,  extends  far  intc  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  Elburz  range,  south  of  the  Caspian,  and  equalling  the  Caucasus 
in  height,  has  abundant  rain  on  the  north  side,  and  is  there  well 
wooded  and  deeply  scored  by  mountain  torrents ; the  south  side  is 
dry,  treeless  and  almost  unbroken.  The  Soliman  mountains  are  low 
but  rugged  ; the  famous  Kyber  Pass  from  India  to  Afghanistan  is  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  range.  The  Himalayas  form  the  southern 
face  of  the  Tibetan  plateau  ; seen  from  the  plateau  they  are  of 
moderate  or  even  small  elevation,  but  from  the  plains  of  India  they 
appear  as  they  are,  the  most  massive  and  gigantic  mountains  in  the 
world.  Very  many  peaks  are  over  20,000  feet  high,  while  Mt. 
Everest,  29,002,  is  the  highest  in  the  world.  Starting  in  swampy 
ground  from  the  plains  of  India  a hundred  miles  from  their  crest, 
the  Himalayas,  or  “snowy  mountains,”  support  more  than  one  outer 
range  on  their  sides,  are  scored  by  huge  ravines,  abound  in  glaciers 
in  the  upper  regions,  and  are  crossed  only  by  passes  18,000  or  more 
feet  high.  Except  in  the  dry  west,  they  are  well  wooded  ; perpetual 
snow  begins  on  the  south  side  at  an  elevation  of  16,000  or  18,000  feet, 
and  on  the  north  at  20,000.  The  northern  face  of  the  Tibetan  plateau 
is  formed  by  the  Kuen  Lun , a range  only  less  massive  and  gigantic 
than  the  Himalaya.  The  Thian  Shan,  another  massive  range,  extends 
north-easterly,  succeeded  by  the  Altai  and  its  continuation  the 
Yablonoi  range. 

4.  Plains. — -All  northern  Asia  is  a plain  of  which 
the  plain  of  Europe  is  only  a part.  Broken  by  numerous 
ranges  of  low  hills  in  the  east,  it  is  level  in  the  west,  with 
here  and  there  broad  steppes ; but  the  whole  of  the 
northern  part  is  the  barren  tundra  of  European  Russia. 
Northern  India,  the  southern  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
north-eastern  China  and  central  Mantchuria  are  also 
plains. 

5.  Deserts. — Beginning  with  eastern  Asia  Minor,  and 
scarcely  interrupted  by  the  mountains  of  Armenia  and 
the  mountain-masses  in  the  region  of  Pamir,  deserts 
stretch  along  the  plateau  nearly  to  the  Sea  of  Japan  ■ 
even  Tibet  consists  largely  of  arid  plains ; while  out- 
side the  plateau  are  the  Arabian,  Syrian,  and  Indian 
(north-west  central  India)  deserts,  and  the  deserts  of 
Central  Asia.  The  southerly  winds  can  bring  but  few 
rain-bearing  clouds  to  the  western  part,  while  the  Hima- 
layas by  their  great  height  prevent  almost  all  moisture 
from  passing  over  their  summits  to  the  regions  beyond. 

6.  The  Mineral  wealth  of  Asia  is  almost  unexplored  ; the  use- 
ful metals  are  known  to  be  wide-spread;  gems  are  found  in  India, 
Indo-China,  and  Turkestan  ; coal  exists  in  both  Indias  and  China,  in 
the  latter  in  vast  quantities  though  mined  but  little  ; petroleum  is 
abundant  in  the  Euphrates  valley,  in  Turkestan  and  Indo-China. 

7.  Outlines. — The  irregularities  of  outline  in  Asia  have  a bold- 
ness and  sweep  not  seen  elsewhere : — the  projections  are  masses  of 
land — Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  the  two  Indias,  and  the  less  decided  ones 
of  China;  only  here  and  there  is  found  the  typical  peninsula, — 
Malacca,  Corea,  Kamtchatka.  The  north  coast,  almost  wholly  un- 
known, is  doubtless  of  the  usual  indented  alluvial  type.  Of  the 


Capes  the  chief  are  Romania  near  Singapore,  North-East,  East, 
Lopatka,  Comorin,  and  Baba. 

8.  Islands,  other  than  the  East  India  Islands,  line  the  whole 
eastern  coast  and  are  numerous  in  all  the  surrounding  waters. 
Except  the  smaller  ones  to  the  south,  which  are  coralline,  they  are 
all  continental  in  character,  and  have  been  regarded  as  a partly  sub- 
merged mountain  chain.  The  chief  islands  are  the  Kurile  group,  the 
Japan  group  and  Saghalien,  the  Loo-Choo  group  Formosa,  Hainan, 
the  barren  semi-volcanic  Andaman  and  Nicobar  groups,  the  coral- 
line Lakkadiv  and  Maldiv  groups,  with  Ceylon.  In  the  north  are 
Wrangle  Land  and  New  Siberia. 

9.  The  Coast  Waters  of  the  east — Behring,  Okhotsk,  Japan, 
Yellow,  and  China  Seas — are  due  mainly  to  the  islands  that  cut  them 
off  from  the  ocean  ; the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Arabian  Sea  are 
parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  ; the  shallow  and  narrow  Red  Sea  and 
Persian  Gulf,  the  former  now  a highway  of  commerce,  are  wholly 
land-locked  and  filled  with  coralline  islands.  Minor  gulfs  are 
Tonquin,  Siam,  Mandalay,  Oman,  and  Aden.  The  chief  Straits  are 
Malacca,  Palk — made  almost  impassable  by  a coral  reef  across  it, — 
Ormuz,  and  Bab-el-mandeb. 

10.  Rivers. — Asia,  gigantic  in  everything,  is  such 
also  in  its  rivers,  which  are  among  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  Obi,  Yenisei,  and  Lena  of  Siberia  are  all 
navigable  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains ; the  lower  course 
of  these  rivers  does  not  thaw  so  soon  as  the  upper ; 
hence  great  inundations  with  vast  areas  covered  with 
sand,  gravel  and  boulders,  and  hence  too  the  vast  depth 
of  the  frozen  ground  in  the  north  ; the  Amur  and  Yang- 
tsi-kiang  are  large  navigable  streams,  while  the  great 
Hoang-Ho  passing  through  an  alluvial  plain  in  its  lower 
course,  has  the  characteristics  of  such  rivers — islands, 
sand  bars,  a shifting  bed.  The  Cambodia,  Irawadi, 
Menam  and  others  of  Indo-China  lie  between  the  moun- 
tain spurs  sent  down  from  the  plateau.  The  great  Ganges, 
Bhramaputra,  and  Indus,  each  nearly  2,000  miles  long, 
receive  their  upper  waters  from  southern  Tibet  and  the 
glaciers  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  Himalayas,  cross 
the  Himalayas  through  fearful  gorges — that  of  the 
Indus  being,  it  is  said,  14,000  feet  deep, — pass,  in  their 
lower  courses,  through  alluvial  plains  which  they  over- 
flow in  the  flood  season,  and  by  branching  out  into 
innumerable  and  intricate,  but  usually  navigable,  chan- 
nels form  great  deltas, — that  of  the  Ganges  being  240 
miles  long. 

In  the  west  the  only  great  rivers  are  the  Euphrates, 
1,300  miles  long,  and  its  affluent  the  Tigris, — mountain 
rivers  in  the  upper  part  of  their  course,  but  alluvial 
plain  rivers  with  their  usual  phenomena  in  the  lower 
part. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  plateau,  including  Asia 
Minor,  northern  and  central  Tibet,  and  the  Gobi  desert 
region,  together  with  Arabia  and  Central  Asia,  nearly 
all  the  streams  fall  into  lakes  with  no  outlets  (and 
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consequently  salt),  or  are  absorbed  by  the  desert.  Of 
these  rivers  the  largest  are  the  Tarim  falling  into  Lob 
Nor  lake  in  the  Gobi  desert,  and  the  Syr-Daria 
(Jaxartes)  and  the  Amu,- Daria  (Oxus)  falling  into  the 
Aral  Sea. 

11.  The  Lakes  of  Asia  do  not  appear  to  be  numerous,  and 
they  are  mainly  salt.  Baikal  in  the  Altai  mountains  is  the  only  large 
fresh-water  lake  ; it  is  400  miles  long  and  50  broad,  has  valuable  fish- 
eries, and  is  an  important  commercial  route  with  China.  The  chief 
salt  lakes  are  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Aral  Sea.  The  former,  about 
740  miles  long  and  from  210  to  430  broad,  has  its  surface  84  feet  below 
sea-level ; the  northern  part,  owing  to  the  sediment  from  the  rivers, 
is  shallow,  but  elsewhere  the  depth  varies  from  300  to  500  fathoms. 
The  water  in  the  north,  especially  when  the  rivers  are  full  in  spring, 
is  drinkable  ; elsewhere  it  is  less  saline  in  the  open  sea  than  ocean 
water,  but  along  the  shelving  shores  and  in  shallow  inlets  it  is 
intensely  salt ; salt  lakes  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea, 
from  many  of  which,  notably  lake  Elton  to  the  north,  vast  quantities 
of  salt  are  obtained.  Fish  and  seals  abound  in  its  waters.  The 
shores  except  in  the  mountain  regions  are  in  the  main  low  and 
desert.  Separted  from  the  Caspian  by  a low  plateau  with  bold 
edges  at  each  lake,  is  the  Aral  Sea , 265  miles  long,  145  broad, 
nowhere  much  over  200  feet  deep,  and  said  by  recent  explorers  to  be 
250  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  Caspian.  Its  waters  are  only  brack- 
ish and  abound  in  fish.  To  the  east  is  a desert,  to  the  north  a 
shelving  steppe,  to  the  south  an  alluvial  plain.  Russian  steamers 
ascend  far  up  the  Amu-Daria  from  this  lake  ; but  heavy  north-east 
winds  are  prevalent  and  make  the  navigation  here  as  well  as  in  the 
Caspian  very  dangerous.  The  minor,  but  still  large,  salt  lakes  are 
Balkash,  Van  in  Armenia,  Urumia  in  Turkestan,  and  the  Bead  Sea. 
The  last,  46  miles  long  and  9 wide,  lies  1,308  feet  below  sea-level ; 
its  waters  are  too  salt  to  support  animal  life,  but  they  are  clear  and 
blue.  The  shores  east  and  west  are  very  steep  but  deeply  scored 
with  ravines  ; mineral  and  asphalt  wells  abound  around  the  edges, 
and  pestilential  marshes  are  numerous.  The  whole  surrounding 
region,  even  the  Jordan  valley,  is  a desert.  (See  page  17,  sec.  31.) 

12.  Olimate. — North  of  the  plateau,  the  full  expo- 
sure to  the  north  without  the  modifying  influence  of  a 
great  body  of  warm  water  at  the  south,  makes  the 
climate  more  extreme  than  in  the  plain  of  North 
America.  Northern  Siberia  is  the  coldest  spot  in  the 
world  ; in  the  south-western  deserts  the  extremes  of  - 30° 
in  winter,  and  110°  in  the  shade  in  summer  are  common. 
As  great  extremes  are  found  on  the  Tibetan  plateau,  while 
the  low  dry  elevations  have  as  great  heat  as  south-west 
Siberia  but  not  as  great  cold.  The  cold  north-east 
Siberian  winds,  somewhat  modified,  sweep  over  even 
Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea  in  winter  ; on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  plateau  the  climate  is  warm,  un  visited  by  great  cold. 
South  of  the  Himalayas,  the  climate  is  tropical  but 
modified  on  the  plateaus  ; the  Pacific  coast  has  a warm, 
equable  climate  in  the  south,  but  severe  towards  the  north. 
Moisture  is  fairly  distributed  away  from  the  deserts. 
(See  page  29,  sec.  16  ; page  32,  sec.  29.) 

13.  Vegetation. — Forest  growth  in  the  dry  regions 
is  sparse,  but  luxuriant  elsewhere;  nothing  can  exceed 
the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in  north-eastern  India  and 
Indo-China : man  and  plant  are  in  constant  strife.  The 


palm  is  the  one  tree  of  the  sandy  wastes.  (See  page  36, 
sec.  2.) 

14.  Animals. — Through  lack  of  moisture  and  vege- 
tation animal  life  in  Asia  is  far  less  abundant  than  in  South 
America ; but  where  vegetable  life  is  abundant,  there 
also  animal  life  is  abundant.  (See  page  38,  sections  6 
and  7.) 

15.  Inhabitants. — Apart  from  the  conquering  English  and 
Russians  only  two  types  of  mankind  exist  in  Asia,  the  Mongoloid 
and  Melanochroi ; the  former,  in  many  varieties,  all  north  of  the 
plateau  in  the  west,  and  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  in  the  east, 
including  all  east  of  the  Brahmaputra  ; the  second,  elsewhere.  (See 
page  40,  section  12. ) 

Except  in  the  densely  peopled  Indias  and  China  Proper,  and  per- 
haps Mantchooria,  nomad  tribes  are  found  more  or  less  everywhere, 
wandering  from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks  and  herds  and 
household  goods,  and  yielding  only  a qualified  obedience  to  the 
rulers  of  the  country,  where  there  is  any  general  government.  In 
Siberia  and  Turkestan  under  Russian  influence  some  of  these  tribes 
are  beginning  to  take  up  a settled  abode. 

16.  In  Government  there  are  two  native  types  ; the  absolutely 
despotic  in  Turkey,  Persia,  Indo-China,  and  China  ; and  among  the 
nomads  the  patriarchal,  the  authority  of  the  hereditary  chief  being 
limited  by  custom  alone.  Civilization,  where  not  due  to  Europeans, 
seems  to  have  almost  everywhere  retrograded ; the  nomads,  are  as 
they  ever  were— barbarians.  Of  the  industries,  except  in  China  and 
India,  none  have  reference  to  foreign  commerce.  In  religion,  all 
of  south-west  Siberia  and  all  Asia  west  of  the  Soliman  mountains 
is  Mahometan  ; India  is  Brahmin,  with  many  Mahometans  ; Indo- 
China  and  the  Chinese  empire  generally,  are  Buddhist ; Siberia  has 
a kind  of  ancestor  worship,  with  many  other  varieties. 


POLITICAL  DIVISIONS. 

1.  TURKEY.  — The  north  and  east  of  Turkey, — Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  Kurdestan, — belong  to  the  plateau 
region  ; the  rest  consists  of  three  districts.  The  western 
part,  or  Palestine,  is  a narrow  low  plateau  shelving  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  to  the  Syrian  desert,  and  ending 
southward  in  a desert.  It  is  traversed  by  the  generally 
low  Lebanon  range,  which  in  the  north  is  well  wooded, 
but  sinks  in  the  centre  to  low  barren  rugged  hills  that 
finally  end  in  the  Sinai  group  in  north-western  Arabia. 
The  Jordan  river  and  Dead  Sea  occupy  scarcely  more 
than  a broad  ravine  in  this  plateau,  desert  in  its 
southern  part  but  with  abundant  vegetation  elsewhere. 
To  the  plateau  succeeds  eastwardly  the  plain  of  Syria, 
with  its  numerous  streams  and  its  fertility  in  the  north, 
but  in  the  south  a desert.  Eastward  of  the  desert  is  the 
narrow  Euphrates  valley, — a plain  of  great  fertility  but 
needing  irrigation,  through  lack  of  which  it  is  now 
largely  desert  in  character,  once  the  seat  of  mighty, 
conquering  nations. 
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ASIA. 


2.  Moisture  is  nowhere  abundant  except  perhaps  in  the  low, 
narrow,  rich  plains  skirting  the  base  of  the  plateau  of  Asia  Minor. 
Where  irrigation  is  possible  or  is  practiced,  the  crops  are  most 
excellent— wheat,  dhurra,  olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  grapes,  gourds 
of  many  kinds,  with  dates  in  the  low,  drier  districts  away  from  the 
coast.  The  cultivation  of  these  with  the  care  of  sheep,  occupies 
most  of  the  settled  population.  What  little  trade  there  is  consists  in 
the  export  of  dried  fruits,  oil  and  wool.  The  whole  country 
languishes  under  the  capricious  rule,  or  lack  of  rule,  of  the  Turks. 

3.  The  Population  is  very  mixed  ; Greeks  are  the  merchants 
in  Asia  Minor  ; Jews,  Turks,  Arabs  inhabit  Palestine  ; the  last  are 
found  everywhere  and  are  mainly  settled  except  the  nomad  and 
barbarous  Bedouins  ; the  Armenians  are  settled  and  christianized  ; 
the  Kurds  are  unsettled  and  almost  barbarous. 

4.  The  Chief  Cities  are  Smyrna  (200,000),  Damascus  (200,000), 
Bagdad  (180,000),  Aleppo  (120,000) ; Jerusalem— unimportant  except 
from  its  hallowed  associations  ; Beirout  and  Bassorah.  Of  these 
Smyrna,  Bassorah  and  Beirout,  the  only  ports,  have  considerable 
foreign  trade ; the  others  have  internal  traffic,  and  Damascus  and 
Bagdad  a good  deal  of  manufacturing  in  embroidery,  gold  and 
silver  work,  and  implements  of  fine  steel. 

1.  ARABIA  continues  the  Palestine  plateau  broad- 
ened. As  far  as  is  known  the  central  part  is  occupied 
by  a range  of  mountains  or  mountain  plateaus  and  deep 
valleys;  here  a moderate  moisture  gives  rise  to  many  springs 
and  streams,  which  are  used  for  irrigation,  and  in  con- 
sequence there  is  an  abundant  vegetation  and  a nume- 
rous population.  East,  west,  south,  and  north  of  this 
lies  a desert,  broad  and  sandy  in  the  south,  narrower 
and  stony  elsewhere, — the  whole  comprising  about  a 
third  of  the  country.  Low  mountain  ranges  skirt  the 
coasts,  and  are  barren  and  forbidding  on  their  seaward 
side ; on  their  inward  side  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
peninsula,  but  more  especially  in  the  south-west,  or 
Yemen,  there  is  abundance  of  water,  and  in  consequence, 
fertility  and  productiveness.  In  the  north-west,  or 
Hedjas,  the  only  moisture  comes  from  wells,  themselves 
often  brackish, — a hopeless,  stony  region  ; in  the  south, 
or  Hadramaut,  oases  exist  beyond  the  fringing  moun- 
tains, some  of  large  size.  The  east  coast  is  less  barren 
than  the  others  though  sandy  tracts  are  numerous. 

The  heat  of  the  south-west  is  often  intense ; in  the 
north-west  snow  covers  the  tops  of  the  Sinai  range  in 
winter. 

2.  Agriculture  is  very  rude.  The  plants  cultivated  are  the 
date  palm  in  the  central  half,  coffee  in  Yemen — the  products  of  which 
alone  are  exported ; some  wheat  and  barley ; millet,  garden  plants 
especially  of  the  gourd  kind,  beans,  with  rice  in  the  east.  The 
domestic  animals  are  the  famous  Arabian  horse,  the  more  useful 
camel , the  ass  and  sheep,  both  in  great  numbers,  with  some  cattle. 
Of  wild  animals  tigers  are  found,  hyenas,  wolves,  jackals,  deer,  and 
monkeys,  with  insects  and  some  poisonous  serpents,  locusts  being 
very  abundant.  Birds  are  very  numerous,  for  Arabia  is  a winter 
home  of  northern  birds  of  passage  ; while  ostriches  abound  in  the 
southern  deserts.  Pearl  fishing  is  important  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
In  Oman  in  the  south-east,  gold  and  silver  articles  often  of  great 
beauty,  embroidery  in  gold  and  silver,  fine  cloths,  and  implements 
of  steel  are  quite  extensively  made  ; elsewhere,  except  in  Yemen, 
the  manufactures  are  domestic  and  as  a rule  coarse. 


3.  Of  the  Inhabitants  (estimated  at  9,000,000)  the  Bedouins  are 
nomads,  poor  and  half  barbarous  with  barbarian  virtues  and  vices  ; 
the  settled  Arabs  are  industrious,  clever  at  mathematics,  fond  of  the 
wonderful, _ grave,  polite,  apt  to  be  revengeful,  fond  of  learning, 
patriotic,  simple  in  their  habits,  brave,  hospitable  and  tolerant  except 
to  Christians.  They  are  all  Mahometans. 

The  government  is  patriarchal  among  all  classes,  but  strictly  so 
with  the  Bedouins  ; with  the  others,  the  Koran  forms  the  civil  code 
as  well  as  the  religious  ; the  rulers  decide  by  its  teachings  or  by  their 
own  sense  of  right.  The  Turks  have  established  a sort  of  authority 
over  all  the  west  coast. 

4.  The  Cities  are  all  mean,  the  houses  having  walls  of  mud  or 
sun-dried  brick.  Mecca  is  the  chief  holy  city,  and  Medinah  next  in 
sanctity  ; Moka  exports  coffee ; Muskat  is  the  chief  commercial  city  ; 
Aden  is  a British  stronghold  in  the  south-west. 

1.  PERSIA  . — The  country  west  and  south  of  a line 
drawn  from  the  western  Caspian  coast  to  the  Indus  river 
in  India,  parallel  to  the  axial  curve,  is  a region  of 
mountain  chains  separated  by  valleys  or  by  plains.  The 
plains  are  sandy  deserts ; the  valleys,  and  the  mountain- 
valleys  as  well,  are  fertile  and  cultivated,  watered  mainly 
through  irrigation,  the  mountain  streams  being  all 
utilized  for  this  purpose.  The  higher  ground  of  the 
north-east  is  largely  a sandy,  barren  desert,  but  including 
short  ranges  and  some  oases  ; only  in  these  places  is 
cultivation  possible  in  this  region. 

2.  The  Rainfall  is  small  everywhere,  but  increases  towards 
the  north-west,  the  mountains  there  being  higher ; consequently 
there  are  no  forests  ; in  the  south  the  greatest  fall  of  rain  is  in  the 
higher  mountains  inland,  for  the  coast  has  only  low  ranges  and  hence 
gets  little  moisture.  The  slope  from  the  Elburz  to  the  Caspian  is  very 
moist  and  unhealthy,  while  dense  forests  of  trees,  similar  to  those  of 
south-western  Ontario,  cover  all  but  its  drier  eastern  part.  There 
are  some  rivers  in  the  west,  one,  the  Kurun,  being  navigable,  and 
having  a low  rich  plain  in  its  lower  course ; in  the  south  there  are 
mere  brooks.  Monsoons  (rain  bearers)  from  the  sea  blow  violently 
along  the  mountain  ranges  in  summer,  followed  by  as  violent  winds 
from  the  north-west  in  winter. 

3.  The  Productions  are  all  those  of  southern  Spain — fruits 
and  flowers  (especially  roses)  being  in  great  abundance.  The  domestic 
animals  are  those  of  Arabia,  and  the  wild  animals  as  well,  together 
with  the  lion  and  tiger.  The  Persians  show  great  skill  in  manu- 
factures of  all  kinds,  the  shawls  and  carpets  being  especially  fine. 
The  exports  are  chiefly  opium,  wheat,  silk,  furs  and  dried  fruits. 

4.  The  Inhabitants,  about  8,000,000,  are  of  many  races ; 
numerous  nomads  _ of  various  kinds,  Turks,  Armenians,  Kurds, 
Arabs,  Afghans,  Biluchis,  etc.,  besides  the  Persians  proper.  Nearly 
all  are  Mahometans,  but  there  are  some  Guebers  (fire-worshippers) 
and  some  Christians.  The  government  is  wholly  despotic.  Schools 
exist  in  the  towns  and  villages  but  are  inferior.  Slavery  exists  here 
as  also  in  Afghanistan. 

5.  The  Cities  are  of  the  same  character  and  structure  as  those 
of  Arabia,  but  with  some  finer  public  buildings.  The  chief  are 
Teheran  { 200,000),  the  capital,  Tabriz,  Ispahan , — the  chief  centres  of 
trade, — Kerman,  and  Shiraz  ; Bushire  is  the  chief  port. 

BILUCHISTAN  is  in  most  respects  like  southern  Persia. 
The  tribes  are  independent  or  give  a doubtful  submission  to  some 
powerful  Khan,  the  chief  being  the  Khan  of  Kelat.  The  Biluchis 
are  a fierce,  daring  race  given  to  plunder,  patient  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  like  the  Afghans  are  revengeful.  Quetta  is  a British 
station  and  fortress  on  the  northern  border  of  the  country. 

1.  AFGHANISTAN  possesses  all  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  Persia  ; the  south  is  the  lowest  and  hottest 
and  the  most  completely  desert  part ; the  north-east, 
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over  5,000  feet  above  the  sea,  shows  great  variations  in 
temperature,  the  thermometer  in  some  places  ranging 
from  - 15°  in  winter  to  120°  in  the  shade  in  summer. 
The  country  around  Herat  is  fertile,  well  watered  and 
possesses  a fine  climate,  with  some  snow  occasionally  in 
winter.  Winds  are  heavy  and  in  the  deserts  in  summer 
give  rise  to  dust  storms ; rain  occurs  chiefly  in  winter  and 
spring,  for  the  monsoons  are  unfelt  except  as  they  pass 
from  India  up  the  valley  of  the  Kabul  river.  This  valley 
is  the  highroad  to  India,  the 
Kvber  pass  lying  in  it. 

2.  The  Productions  and 

animals  are  like  those  of  Persia. 

Minerals  are  said  to  be  abundant, 
but  only  iron,  some  antimony  and 
lead  are  mined.  The  extent  of  trade 
is  unknown.  Some  horses,  carpets, 
and  woollen  stuffs  are  exported  to 
India. 

3.  The  Afghans  are  a fine 
athletic,  handsome  race,  but  are  said 
to  possess  few  attractive  character- 
istics beyond  bravery  and  independ- 
ence of  spirit.  They  are  notoriously 
treacherous,  revengeful,  cruel,  and 
turbulent.  They  are  ruled  overby 
a military  chief  to  whom  no  very 
marked  obedience  is  paid  except  by 
force.  There  are  very  many  tribes, 
each  having  its  own  chief,  but  he  is 
powerless  to  act  except  by  the 
consent  of  the  tribe.  Nomads  are 
numerous,  but  dwellers  in  villages 
form  the  majority.  All  are  Mahome- 
tans. Pop  ulation  about  4, 000, 000. 

4.  The  Chief  Towns  are 

Kabul,  Herat,  Kandahar,  Ghazni, 
and  Jalalabad ; all  have  important 
fortifications. 


INDIA. 

1.  Physical  Features. 

— Southward  from  the  Yind- 
hya  Hills,  which  lie  near  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  the  peninsula, 
termed  the  Deccan  and  Mysore, 
is  a plateau  supported  on  the 
west  by  the  Western  Chats 
and  sloping  off  to  the  lower  Eastern  Chats,  the  east  face  of 
the  plateau  ; near  the  south  the  latter  range  curves  west- 
ward to  meet  the  former,  a low  mountain  mass  called 
the  Nilgiri  Hills  being  thus  formed.  Hills  and  low 
ranges  of  mountains  exist  on  the  plateau,  giving  rise  to 
several  important  streams,  the  Narbadi  and  Tapti  on  the 
west,  the  Mahanadi,  Codavari,  Kavari,  and  Krishna  on 
ohe  east.  The  coasts  are  fringed  by  narrow  ru 


Fig.  80.— Bamboo  Grove. 


plains,  the  Malabar,  or  western,  coast  being  narrower 
than  the  Coromandel,  or  eastern,  coast — the  Carnatic. 
North  of  the  plateau  is  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  India, 
nowhere  over  1,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  wholly 
devoid  of  stones,  in  its  western  part  is  a desert  extend- 
ing almost  to  the  Indus  ; its  northern  border  at  the  foot 
of  the  sub-Himalayas  is  fringed  by  a wide  dry  belt  of 
gravel  and  shingle  washed  from  the  mountains  by  tor 
rents  ; outside  of  this  is  a belt  of  swamp,  with  a luxuriant 
growth  of  reeds,  grass  and 
jungle,  the  home  of  fevers  as 
well  as  of  the  tiger  and  other 
beasts ; the  eastern  part  is 
almost  wholly  formed  of  the 
sedimentary  deposits  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  Canges  and 
Mahanadi.  The  lower  delta  of 
the  Canges  is  a vast  jungle  in- 
fested by  tigers  and  crocodiles. 

2.  The  Coast  is  unbroken 
except  on  the  west,  at  the 
Culf  of  Cambay  and  Cutch 
and  the  Run  of  Cutch — a low 
tract  covered  with  water  only 
during  the  monsoons.  There 
are  some  harbors  on  the  west, 
but  in  the  east  there  are  only 
open  roadsteads,  while  coral 
reefs  and  heavy  surf  line  the 
shore. 

3.  The  Climate  is  dry; 
onty  on  the  Western  Chats 
and  in  the  north-east,  includ- 
ing the  central  and  eastern 
Himalayas,  is  the  rain  abund- 
ant (see  page  32,  sec.  29) ; 
everywhere  else  irrigation  is 
resorted  to,  and  tanks  and 

dams  are  made  to  store  up  the  water  of  the  rainy 
season.  Apart  from  the  desert  the  least  rain  falls  in 
the  west ; there  the  floods  of  the  Indus  are  almost  the 
sole  dependence  for  moisture,  and  many  bare  hills  and 
peaks  appear  even  in  the  Himalayas.  A failure  of  rain 
for  two  years  produces  a famine.  (See  page  29,  sec.  16.) 
India  on  the  whole  is  the  hottest  country  in  the  world 
The  heat  is  greatest  in  the  coast  regions  and  the  plain 
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especially  in  the  west  and  east — intense  dry  heat  in  the 
west,  moist  oppressive  heat,  “a  vapor  bath,”  in  the 
east.  The  hills  are  greatly  resorted  to  in  summer.  The 
summer  monsoons  are  usually  violent ; terrific  thunder- 
storms occur  on  the  west  coast  and  fearful  cyclones  on 
the  east  at  the  change  from  the  winter  to  the  summer 
monsoons.  This  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  100° 
being  the  mean  temperature  in  the  Punjab.  In  winter 
the  breezes  are  gentle  and  the  temperature  delightful ; 
then  the  Punjab  often  has  frost. 

74.  Vegetation. — Of  forest  trees  varieties  of  acacia  are  abun- 
dant in  the  dry  regions  ; in  the  others  palms  of  every  kind,  with  the 
cocoa-nut  palm  near  the  sea-coast ; the  banyan,  india-rubber  and 
other  trees  of  the  fig  family  ; the  teak,  light,  firm  and  not  subject  to 
decay — the  most  valuable  of  all  woods  for  ship-building ; bamboo 
and  cane  in  immense  jungles ; the  fragrant  sandal-wood  in  the  south, 
and  fine  pines  and  cedars  in  the  Himalayas.  Wheat  is  cultivated 
largely  in  the  Punjab  and  along  the  upper  Ganges;  rice,  maize, 
peas,  beans,  gourds  and  millet,  oranges,  pineapples,  plantains, 
cotton,  hemp,  jute,  indigo,  poppies,  etc.,  are  all  extensively  raised. 

5.  In  Industries,  Agriculture  is  the  chief,  but  Manufacturing, 
always  important,  is  growing  fast.  Sugar,  indigo,  silk,  opium  ; 
beautiful  gold  and  silver  work  ; silk,  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics  of 
unequalled  fineness  and  beauty  are  some  of  the  principal  products  of 
native  Indian  handicraft.  The  exports  are  opium,  cotton,  seeds, 
wheat,  rice,  indigo,  jute,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  etc.  ; the  imports  are 
chiefly  cotton  goods  and  metals.  The  trade  is  nearly  all  with  Great 
Britain  and  China. 

6.  Minerals  are  plentiful,  consisting  of  coal,  inexhaustible 
though  somewhat  inferior  in  kind,  iron,  lead,  copper,  silver,  anti- 
mony,—in  the  Himalayas,— salt  and  nitre  in  the  Punjab  and  north, 
and  some  precious  stones,  but  no  valuable  diamonds. 

7.  The  Inhabitants,  numbering  254,000,000  in  1881,  are  of 
two  chief  races,  the  Aryan  (page  46,  sec.  12,  last  paragraph),  and  the 
non- Aryan  of  southern  India,  called  collectively  the  Dravidians  ; 
some  of  the  languages  of  the  latter  are  highly  cultivated,  the 
Telugu  and  Tamil  especially.  In  religion  188,000,000  were  Hindus, 
50,000,000  Mahometans,  nearly  2,000,000  Christians,  some  Parsis 
(fire-worshippers),  with  many  others.  Education  is  backward,  but 
schools  are  wide-spread,  supported  by  government.  The  people  of 
India,  excepting  the  wild  hill-tribes,  have  a high  degree 'of  civiliza- 
tion, and  their  literature  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world  ; they  are 
an  intellectual  race.  Industrious,  honest,  attached  to  their  native 
village,  they  bear  a character  for  treachery,  deceit  and  cunning 
which,  some  declare,  is  not  merited. 

8.  In  Government  India,  is  a dependency  of  Great  Britain 
and  is  ruled  over  by  a viceroy  and  council  responsible  to  the  home 
government ; it  has  its  own  army,  navy,  revenue,  mint,  etc.,  etc. 
Great  Britain  really  derives  no  revenue  from  India.  There  are  many 
political  divisions,  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay  being  the  chief. 
Of  the  area,  1,383,500  square  miles.  Great  Britain  directly  governs 
about  two-thirds  ; the  rest  is  more  or  less  under"  the  same  control; 
there  are  no  really  independent  states.  The  chief  native  states  are 
Punjab,  Rajputana,  Hyderabad  (Nizam’s  Dominions),  Mysore, 
Baroda,  Nepal,  Bhotan,  Kashmere ; the  last  three  are  among  the 
Himalayas. 

9.  Cities. — In  1881,  twenty-one  cities  had  over  100,000  people 
each,  and  forty  others  over  50,000  each.  Calcutta,  the  capital 
(872,000),  Bombay  (773,000),  Madras,  Hyderabad,  Lucknow,  Benares 
— the  sacred  city  of  the  Hindus,—  Delhi,  Patna  and  Agra  are  the  chief 
cities. 

10.  The  French  own  Pondicherry,  Chittagong,  Mah6  and  a few 
other  places ; the  Portuguese,  Goa  and  a few  small  towns  on  the 
west. 

11.  Ceylon  is  a separate  government— a crown  colony.  Physi- 
cally like  India,  it  has  an  abundance  of  moisture,  and  raises  coffee, 


tea,  spice,  cinchona,  cocoa,  etc.  The  people,  chiefly  Buddhists 
in  religion,  number  about  2,800,000.  Colombo,  Kandy  and  Trincomali 
are  the  chief  places. 


INDO-CHINA 

1.  Physical  Features. — Indc^China  is  the  southern 

slope  to  the  sea  of  the  great  interior  plateau.  High  and 
rugged  in  the  north,  and  traversed  by  mountain  ranges, 
one  of  which  is  prolonged  almost  to  the  equator,  it  consists 
in  the  east  and  south  of  alluvial  plains  formed  by  the  over- 
flow of  the  great  rivers,  each  with  its  wide-spread  delta, 
that  descend  from  the  plateau  between  the  mountain 
ranges;  the  west  is  bolder, for  here  the  mountains  border 
the  sea. 

With  moisture  in  superabundance  and  with  continuous 
heat,  vegetation  except  in  the  hill  country  is  luxuriant 
beyond  conception : the  mountains  in  the  south  are  impass- 
able from  the  density  of  the  jungle.  Valuable  timbers, 
teak  especially,  and  palms,  including  the  cocoanut  and 
sugar  palms  abound  everywhere ; while  cotton,  indigo, 
tea,  tropical  fruits  of  many  kinds  and  in  great  abundance, 
rice,  wheat,  millet  and  maize  are  the  cultivated  plants. 
(See  page  36,  sec.  2 (1,  2);  page  38,  sec.  7.) 

2.  The  Mineral  wealth  seems  to  be  very  great,  but  only  tin 
and  iron  are  mined  to  any  extent ; gold  and  silver  and  coal  are 
found,  and  several  kinds  of  precious  stones ; petroleum  has  long  been 
in  use  in  Burmah. 

3.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment,  but  there  is  consider- 
able fishing,  and  coarse  manufacturing  for  home  purposes  ; silk  goods, 
gold  and  silver  work  and  lacquered  ware  are  often  very  beautiful. 
The  exports  are  mainly  rice,  cotton,  timber,  and  tea  (north-west). 
The  governments  are  despotic  ; education  is  low  ; religion  is  wholly 
Buddhist. 

4.  Political  Divisions. — In  the  west  Burmah  now  belongs 
wholly  to  Great  Britain,  and  is  governed  by  officials  from  India  ; 
area  about  278,000  square  miles ; population,  6,000,000.  The  chief 
cities  are  Rangoon,  Mandalay  and  Bhamo.  Siam  is  a strong,  prosper- 
ous and  enlightened  kingdom  ; the  area  is  about  250,000  square 
miles  ; the  population,  6,000,000.  Its  chief  city  is  Bangkok.  Cam- 
bodia is  a kingdom  south  of  Siam,  under  control  of  Siam  and  France. 
Cochin-China,  or  An  am,  in  its  southern  part  is  owned  by  France 
and  it,s  northern  part,  Tong-king,  is  under  the  control  of  the  same 
country.  The  Malay  Peninsula  consists  of  a number  of  partly 
independent  native  states,  controlled  somewhat  by  Great  Britain  and 
Siam,  and  of  some  British  possessions  known  as  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments— Malacca,  Singapore,  Penang,  W ellesley.  Singapore  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name  is  an  important  trading  city.  In  climate, 
productions,  people,  etc.,  the  peninsula  belongs  to  the  islands  rather 
than  to  the  continent. 


CHINESE  EMPIRE. 

1.  Extent,  etc. — This  vast  empire,  so  varied  in  its  physical 
characteristics  (see  Asia,  sections  2-5),  is  the  third  in  size  in  the 
world  ; its  area  is  given  at  over  4,000,000  square  miles,  and  its  popu- 
lation at  over  404,000,000 ; but  only  China  itself  is  tolerably  well 
known  to  Europeans.  The  dependencies  of  China  are  Mantchooria, 
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Mongolia,  East  Turkestan,  and  Tibet.  Corea  owns  the  supremacy 
of  China  by  sending  tribute  every  year  to  Pekin. 

2.  Minerals  seem  abundant  everywhere  in  the  hill  countries  ; 
but  only  precious  stones,  gold,  copper,  and  mercury  are  mined  to 
any  important  extent.  China  Proper  has  the  greatest  coal-fields  in 
the  world,  but  Tibet  is  destitute. 

3.  Productions.* — Wherever  there  is  sufficient 
moisture  the  soil  yields  abundantly ; the  lofty  dry  plains 
of  the  Tibetan  plateau  produce  only  grass  and  shrubs, 
but  its  numerous  valleys,  especially  the  deeper  ones 
where  water  is  available,  yield  the  grains  and  fruits  of 
temperate  climates ; the  sides  of  the  mountains  that 
surround  the  Gobi  desert  are  likewise  productive,  while 
irrigation  at  the  base  often  absorbs  large  streams. 
Turkestan  with  its  fine 
climate  is  said  to  be 
wonderfully  productive 
not  only  of  wheat,  maize, 
peaches,  and  grapes,  but 
of  figs,  oranges,  cotton, 
rice  and  even  sugar- 
cane. China  contains 
everything  within  itself ; 
its  great  size,  estimated 
at  1,300,000  square  miles, 
extending  over  twenty 
degrees  of  latitude  with 
a very  varied  elevation, 
gives  it  every  climate 
except  the  hottest,  and 
every  production  of 
Europe,  while  in  its  tea 
plant  it  supplies  a neces- 
sary of  life  that  Europe 
or  America  does  not 
afford.  Its  great  products  are  tea , which  is  universal, 
rice , the  staple  food,  silk,  cotton , sugar  and,  of  late,  opium; 
bamboo  is  of  unlimited  use — houses,  furniture,  utensils, 
clothing,  paper,  rope,  all  being  made  of  it. 

4.  Industries.— The  Chinese  excel  in  fine  manufactures — silks, 
gauzes,  porcelain,  minute  carving,  filigree  work,  embroidery,  bronze 
and  lacquered  ware,  etc.,  while  in  western  Tibet  and  Turkestan  are 
made  the  fine  shawls  from  the  silky  hair  of  the  Kashmere  goat ; 
these  countries,  especially  Tibet,  furnish  the  wool  for  the  numerous 
and  often  fine  woollen  fabrics  of  China  and  Tibet ; but  agriculture  is 
the  chief  pursuit  everywhere. 

The  foreign  trade  though  large  is  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  internal  trade — a trade  conducted  wholly  by  caravans,  for  there 
are  no  railroads  as  yet.  Tea  is  the  one  great  export,  but  raw  silk 
and  sugar  are  important ; cotton  and  woollen  goods,  opium  and 
metals  are  the  imports.  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  have  over 
two-thirds  of  the  trade. 


5.  The  Population  is  dense  in  China,  being  variously  given 
at  282,000,000  to  over  400,000,000 ; elsewhere  except  in  Mantchooria  it 
is  sparse.  The  Chinese,  the  typical  people,  are  peaceful,  indust- 
rious, practical,  stoical,  and  sober ; their  civilization  is  high  and  of 
very  ancient  date,  but  not  progressive ; Education  is  wide-spread ; 
Buddhism  is  the  prevailing  religion  except  in  Turkestan;  the  Govern- 
ment is  a paternal  despotism. 

6.  Of  the  Cities,  some  of  which  are  beautiful,  four  have  over 

1.000. 000  inhabitants  each ; fourteen  over  500,000 ; twenty  over 

200.000.  Vast  numbers  of  the  people  live  on  boats  or  rafts  on  the 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  English  are  permitted  to  trade  at  only 
twenty-two  ports,  Canton  (1,600,000),  Tientsin  (950,000),  Hankow 
(700,000)— about  700  miles  up  the  Yang-tee-King,  Funchow  (630,000), 
Shanghai  (350,000),  are  the  largest  of  these.  Pekin  (over  1,000,000) 
is  the  political  capital.  Lhassa  in  Tibet  is  the  sacred  Buddhist  city  ; 
Yarkand  and  Kashgar  in  Turkestan,  are  large  cities  with  overland 
trade  to  the  west.  Hong-Kong,  near  Canton,  is  an  island  belonging 
to  the  British  ; its  trade  is  very  great,  Chinese  being  the  chief  mer- 
chants. It  is  the  principal  naval  and  military  station  of  Great  Britain 
on  this  coast. 

JAPAN 

1.  Physical  Fea- 
tures.— Japan  with  an 
area  of  148,456  square 
miles,  and  a population 
of  over  38,000,000,  is  an 
empire  of  islands — Yezo, 
Hondo  (Nippon),  the 
largest,  Shikoku  and 
Kiushiu  being  the  chief. 
The  surface  as  a whole  is 
hilly,  but  there  are  very 
many  plains  of  consider- 
able size.  Short  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  isolated 
peaks  are  numerous, 
many  being  volcanoes  ; 
the  highest  peak,  (Fusi- 
yama),  a volcano,  is  over 
1 2, 000  feet  high.  Earth- 
quakes are  very  frequent. 
Streams  are  numerous  and  are  largely  employed  in 
irrigating  the  rice  fields.  The  coast  is  very  varied  in 
character,  but  the  innumerable  islands  and  reefs  render 
navigation  in  its  neighborhood  dangerous. 

2.  The  Climate  varies  from  the  low  temperature,  winter  and 
summer,  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  to  the  tropical  heat  of  the  south. 
Southerly  winds  prevail,  and  typhoons  often  occur.  Along  with  the 
ordinary  northern  productions  are  rice, — the  staple  food ; tea  and 
silk  ; the  camphor  and  wax  trees,  and  the  bamboo— as  useful  here  as 
in  China.  The  domestic  animals,  except  sheep,  are  numerous  ; wild 
animals  are  few,  the  mbnkey  being  most  common.  Fish  abound  and 
form  the  chief  animal  food. 

3.  Of  the  Industries,  agriculture  is  the  chief  ; fishing  occupies 
over  1,600,000  people  ; mining,  especially  of  copper,  iron  and  coal,  is 
quite  extensive,  along  with  some  gold  and  silver.  Manufacturing,  of 
the  same  character  as  in  China,  is  quite  extensive.  Japan  exports 
tea,  silk,  silk-worms  and  eggs,  rice,  coal  and  copper  ; and  imports 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  sugar,  etc. 


Fig.  81. — Tea  Plantation. 
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4.  The  Inhabitants  are  clever,  industrious,  more  warlike 
than  the  Chinese,  eager  tc  learn,  and  are  good  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Of  late  old  prejudices  have  been  abandoned  and  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  western  Europe  are  being  rapidly  introduced,  while  students  go 
abroad,  chiefly  to  England,  France  and  the  United  States,  to  study 
in  those  countries.  Schools  of  all  kinds  are  established  everywhere. 
The  government  is  absolute,  but  paternal.  Buddhism  as  yet  is  the 
chief  religion,  but  Christianity  has  many  followers.  Japan  has  a 
strong  navy. 


Fig.  82. — Japanese  Town. 


5.  Five  Cities  in  .1884  had  over  100,000  inhabitants  each. 
Tokio  (903,000),  the  capital,  is  the  largest.  Osaka  (354,000)  is  the  great 
commercial  city.  Yokohama  has  most  foreign  trade ; the  last  two 
with  Hakodati,  Nagasaki  and  the  smaller  Kobe  and  Nugata,  are  the 
only  ports  open  to  foreigners. 


SIBERIA  AND  CENTRAL  ASIA. 

1.  Physical  Features. — This  vast  region,  which 
with  Transcaucasia,  the  north-eastern  part  of  Armenia, 
forms  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Russia,  has  an  area  of 
nearly  6,500,000  square  miles,  but  a population  of  less 
than  16,000,000.  All  north  of  the  parallel  of  50°  falls  off 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  to  the  south  of  that  parallel  the 
slope  from  north,  east  and  south  is  to  the  great  central 
depression  in  which  lie  the  inland  waters  of  Central 
Asia,  as  well  as  the  southern  border  waters  of  Europe. 
Here  only  two  rivers  cross  the  deserts,  the  others  are 
lost  in  the  sands  and  form  marshes  where  they  disappear. 

2.  Minerals  seem  abundant  in  the  mountains  of  the 
south-east  and  of  Central  Asia,  copper  and  iron  in  the 
former,  and  the  same,  with  gold,  silver,  precious  stones 
and  others  in  the  latter. 

3.  The  Climate  down  to  the  border  of  the  desert 
regions  (lat.  48°)  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  North 
America  in  the  same  latitudes  but  in  the  desert 
region  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  far  more 
severe,  except  in  the  south,  than  those  in  a similar 
a ti tilde  in  the  Mississippi  basin,  and  the  rivers  are  all 
frozen  over  from  three  to  four  months  in  winter. 


4.  Productions. — Only  arctic  vegetation  is  found 
north  of  the  parallel  of  60°  in  East  Siberia  ; but  in  the 
west  barley  and  oats  grow  somewhat  farther  north,  and 
a fine  agricultural  region  exists  in  all  other  parts  of  the 
plain.  In  Central  Asia  wherever  there  is  water,  there 
is  a luxuriant  yield  of  all  the  grains,  fruits  and  garden 
vegetables,  and  the  cotton,  rice,  and  silk,  of  southern 
Europe.  Khiva  and  Merv  are  the  chief  fertile  districts 
in  the  desert,  and  in  them  as  well  as  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  mountains,  irrigation  is  extensively  resorted  to. 

5.  Of  the  native  Inhabitants,  all  Mongoloid,  those  of  the 
north  and  east,  who  are  closely  allied  to  the  Finns  in  Europe,  are 
half  nomadic  hunters  and  fishers,  mainly  heathen ; of  the  rest, 
mostly  of  the  Tartar  family  and  all  strict  Mahometans,  the  greater 
part  are  nomads,  rearing  horses,  sheep  and  camels  ; some  of  these  in 
Central  Asia  are  settled  in  towns  or  villages,  and  either  are  agri- 
culturists or  they  manufacture  silks,  shawls,  carpets,  gold  and  silver 
work  and  coarse  articles  of  wool,  cotton,  and  camel’s  hair,  Russia 
uses  Siberia  as  a place  of  transportation  for  criminals,  largely  politi- 
cal offenders ; these  and  their  descendants  occupy  the  cities  of  Siberia  ; 
the  worst  class  work  in  the  mines  ; others  are  hunters  or  farmers. 
Grain  and  furs  are  the  main  exports  of  Siberia,  but  the  transport 
trade  to  and  from  Europe  and  China  is  quite  important. 

6.  Of  the  Cities  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk  are  the  chief  in  Siberia  ; 
Khiva,  Merv,  Kokand,  and  Taskend  in  Central  Asia.  These  last 
cities  are  of  the  Persian  and  Arabian  type. 

Bokhara  is  a large  and  important  trading  and  manufacturing 
city  of  Turkestan,  the  chief  city  of  a country  of  the  same  name, 
under  the  influence  of  Russia  but  independent  as  yet.  _ It  is  the  seat 
of  Mahometan  learning  in  Central  Asia ; many  of  its  schools  are 
good. 


AFRICA. 

Africa,  so  long  a mystery  to  the  outer  world,  bids  fair  soon 
to  become  well  known.  The  discoveries  and  explorations  of 
the  last  few  years  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  manufac- 
turing nations  of  Europe,  and  steps  are  being  energetically 
taken  to  open  up  the  country  for  European  trade  and  civiliza- 
tion. Numerous  annexations  of  territory  by  Great  Britain, 
France  and  Germany  have  been  made  in  the  vicinity  of  high- 
ways to  the  interior.  Great  Britain  has  placed  steamers  on 
the  Niger  and  its  affluent,  the  Benue,  as  also  on  the  lower  Zam- 
besi and  the  Shir6,  the  outlet  of  Lake  Nyassa,  and  is  building 
a wagon  road  from  the  latter  lake  to  Lake  Tanganyika  to  meet 
a similar  road  from  the  recent  German  annexations  near  Zan- 
zibar ; v hile  France  proposes  to  build  a railroad  from  Senegam- 
bia  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Niger.  The  Congo  Free  State 
will  carry  trade,  and  with  it  civilization  and  Christianity,  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  continent. 

1.  Extent. — Africa  lies  approximately  between  the  parallels 
of  37°  north  and  35°  south  latitude,  and  the  meridians  51°  east 
and  17.5°  west  longitude ; the  extremities  are  the  capes  Blanco 
in  the  north,  Agulhas  in  the  south,  Guardaffui  in  the  east,  and 
Yerde  in  the  west.  The  estimated  area  is  over  11,000,000 
square  miles,  and  the  population  over  190,000,000.  The  latter 
is  scarcely  more  than  a guess. 

2.  Physical  Features. — The  southern  part  of  the 
continent — south  of  the  parallel  of  10°  north — is  a pla- 
teau. The  main  axis  (see  page  8,  section  4),  runs  at 
some  distance  back  from  the  eastern  coast,  being  highest 
and  most  massive  in  Abyssinia,  but  having  its  loftiest 
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Fig.  83. — Scenes  in  Afeica. 


peak,  Kilimanjaro , 18,715  feet,  near  the  equator.  The 
rugged  Drakenberg  range  in  the  south-east  joins  the 
Nieuwveld  range,  the  southern  edge  of  the  plateau. 
The  ranges  of  the  western  or  secondary  axis,  are  not  so 
high  or  so  massive  as  those  of  the  main  axis  ; they  include 
the  Cameroon  mountains  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and 
the  lower  ranges  that  extend  to  Sahara.  The  northern 
slope  of  the  plateau  is  almost  unknown,  except  where 
the  Nile  breaks  through  it  in  a series  of  rapids  and  falls. 

Between  the  axes  the  country  is  a great,  shallow, 
undulating  basin,  with  here  and  there  low  mountain 
ranges,  and  with  a general  incline  to  the  west,  except 
in  the  south  central  part  : it  contains  one  desert,  the 
Kalahari,  in  the  south. 

Except  in  the  south  there  is  almost  everywhere  an 
undulating  plain  of  considerable  breadth  fringing  the 
coast  ; from  this  the  plateau  rises  in  a series  of  terrace- 
like hills  or  low  ranges,  which  support  between  them 
subsidiary,  but  still  often  quite  extensive,  plateaus. 
Falls  and  rapids  mark  the  passage  of  streams  from  one 
to  another  of  these  terraces. 

3.  The  Desert  extends  from  the  plateau  over  the  whole 
north  of  the  continent  excepting  the  Atlas  region  and  the 
thread-like  groove  of  the  Nile  valley.  As  far  as  is  known,  the 
Sahara  is  a series  of  low,  stony  plateaus,  with  intervening 
and  often  great  expanses  of  loose  sand.  One  of  these  latter, 
called  the  Erg,  fully  200  miles  broad,  stretches  from  southern 
Tunis  to  near  the  Senegal  river  in  the  south-west ; another, 
south  of  Barca,  extends  from  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  eastward  into 


Egypt,  and  is  said  to  be  from  100  to  150  feet  below  the  sea 
level.  The  desert  plateau  is  known  to  rise  in  places  into  moun- 
tain ranges  over  5,000  feet  high,  notably  to  the  south  of  Tripoli, 
where  such  exist  across  the  whole  desert,  forming  Fezzan,  the 
Tibu  country,  and,  farther  west,  the  district  of  Air  (Asben). 
These  elevations  are  visited  by  periodical  rains,  more  or  less 
copious  according  to  the  height,  and  in  consequence  vegetation 
— palms,  fruit-trees,  wheat,  cotton,  — exists  along  with  both 
domestic  and  wild  animals.  These  are  the  habitable  parts 
of  the  desert,  the  Oases.  Sometimes  deep  depressions  in  the 
rocky  plateau  occur,  and  here  wells  are  met  with,  which  also 
give  rise  to  oases  ; but  these  often  have  a very  scanty  vegetation 
and  brackish  water,  and  often,  too,  are  unhealthy  and  unin- 
viting. 

The  trade  wind  blows  steadily  from  the  east  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  but  in  the  hot  season  the  intense  heat  gives- 
rise  to  terrible  sand-storms. 

4.  Minerals. — Gold  from  the  earliest  times  has  been  a pro- 
duct of  Africa,  and  modern  discovery  shows  it  to  be  wide-spread; 
salt  is  equally  wide-spread,  and  copper  abounds  in  South  and 
Central  Africa ; diamonds  are  found  in  the  south.  Very  little 
is  known  regarding  iron  or  coal. 

5.  The  Coast  is  nowhere  flat.  The  outline  is  almost  monot- 
onous in  its  regularity  ; only  in  the  north  and  in  the  west  is 
there  even  an  open  inlet  of  consequence,  that  in  the  former 
being  the  Gulf  of  Cabes  and  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  in  the  latter  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  with  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  the  Bight  of 
Biafra.  Harbors  are  few,  for  the  rivers  silt  up  their  mouths : 
the  Congo  has  the  only  good  harbor  on  the  coast.  Only  in  the 
east  is  there  a marked  projection  of  the  land.  Besides  the 
extreme  points  of  the  continent,  the  only  important  headlands 
are  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  coast  bends  eastward,  Spartel 
at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  Bon  in  Tunis. 

6.  Islands  are  not  numerous.  In  the  Atlantic  are  the  lofty 
Cape  Verde  group,  owned  by  Portugal,  with  a dry  climate  and  no 
trees,  but  with  cattle  and  tropical  productions  abundant ; flat- 
topped  St.  Helena  and  Ascension,  rising  sheer  from  the  water,  are 
merely  places  of  call  for  vessels  in  want  of  supplies.  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  are  the  lofty  volcanic  Mauritius  and  Reunion, 
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{Bourbon),  the  first  belonging  to  Britain,  the  second  to  France  ; 
both  are  very  populous,  and  produce  large  quantities  of  sugar  ; 
and  both  are  in  the  path  of  the  cyclones.  The  Comoro  group 
and  the  Seychelles  (belonging  to  Britain),  are  also  lofty  and 
fertile ; like  all  the  islands  in  these  seas  they  are  surrounded 
by  coral  reefs.  Zanzibar,  a large  fertile  island  with  an  indus- 
trious and  civilized  population,  is  the  centre  of  an  impor- 
tant trade  with  the  interior  of  the  continent.  Its  sultan  owns 
considerable  territory  on  the  mainland.  The  chief  town,  Zan- 
zibar, has  over  30,000  inhabitants.  Madagascar  is  one  of  the 
great  islands  of  the  world.  Separated  from  the  continent  by 
Mozambique  Channel,  it  rises  from  a low,  hot,  unhealthy  plain, 
into  an  undulating  plateau,  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The 
people,  a Polynesian  race,  are  excellent  agriculturists  and  work- 
ers in  metal,  have  considerable  civilization,  and  profess  the 
Christian  religion.  The  exports,  chiefly  rice  and  cattle,  are 
important.  Tananarivo  inland,  and  Tamatavd  on  the  coast, 
are  large  towns.  France  claims  a protectorate  over  the  island. 
Socotra,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  is  a large,  lofty,  generally 
fertile  island,  with  a mixed  population ; it  is  important  only  as 
a sanitarium  for  the  garrison  at  Aden. 

7.  Rivers. — Africa  has  but  four  great  rivers  reaching  the 
sea.  The  Niger,  over  2,500  miles  long,  has  its  headwaters  only 
200  miles  from  Freetown  on  the  Atlantic.  It  sweeps  in  a 
great  bend  north-east  to  the  desert,  and  then  curves  to  the 
south-east,  forming  at  its  mouth  a delta  longer  than  that  of  the 
Nile.  It  is  navigable  for  most  of  its  course,  but  a considerable 
part  remains  to  be  explored.  The  Congo,  2,900  miles  long, 
under  the  name  of  Lualaba,  leaves  the  great  Tanganyika  Lake 
and  forms,  like  the  Niger,  a great  bend,  crossing  the  equator 
twice  in  its  course  to  the  Atlantic.  In  the  high  land  of  its 
upper  waters,  and  in  passing  off  the  plateau,  there  are  many 
cataracts,  the  last  being  Yallala  Falls,  110  miles  from  its 
mouth  ; but  the  main  part  of  its  course  is  unobstructed.  Its 
volume  of  water  is  very  great,  hence  it  is  supposed  to  have 
many  and  large,  but  unknown,  tributaries.  The  Zambesi,  over 
1,600  miles  long,  starts  on  the  inner  side  of  the  western  moun- 
tains, and  has  no  interruptions  till  it  arrives  at  the  eastern  axis ; 
there  the  great  Victoria  Falls  and  a long  succession  of  rapids 
destroy  its  value  for  commerce,  till  the  plain  on  the  coast  is 
reached.  It  forms  a large  delta  at  its  mouth.  The  Nile  is 
nearly  4,000  miles  long.  From  where  it  leaves  Lake  Victoria 
Nyanza  on  the  equator,  4,000  feet  above  sea-level,  to  some  dis- 
tance below  Albert  Nyanza,  it  is  a plateau  river,  one  of  its  falls 
being  the  magnificent  Murchison  Falls,  120  feet  high.  For  650 
miles  above  Khartoum,  it  falls  only  300  feet,  a sluggish  river, 
often  choked  with  drift,  its  shores  swampy,  and  with  a great 
weedy  lagoon  where  its  first  large  tributary,  the  Ghazal,  joins 
it  from  the  west.  At  Khartoum,  the  river,  now  called  White 
Nile,  is  joined  by  the  clear  Blue  Nile,  and  farther  down  by  the 
Atbara  (Black  Nile),  its  last  tributary,  both  from  Abyssinia; 
the  latter,  dry  in  its  lower  course  in  the  dry  season,  brings  down 
the  famous  Nile  mud.  From  the  Atbara  to  the  sea,  over  1,700 
miles,  the  Nile  runs  in  a narrow  valley  never  more  than  ten 
miles  wide,  bounded  almost  everywhere  by  steep  desert  hills  of 
granite  or  limestone.  Near  Cairo  it  branches  into  two  main 
channels,  and  forms  the  famous  delta,  which  is  about  150  miles 
wide  at  its  base.  A series  of  six  rapids  or  cataracts,  about  250 
miles  apart,  begins  at  about  latitude  17°  north,  the  last  being 
779  miles  from  the  sea. 

Of  the  other  rivers,  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia  are  each 
navigable  for  about  400  miles  from  the  coast.  The  Ogawai 
and  Coanza  are  large  but  unexplored  rivers.  The  Orange, 
though  receiving  many  tributaries  in  its  upper  course,  nearly 
dries  up  in  its  lower  course  in  the  dry  regions ; it  is  not  navi- 
gable at  any  time.  The  Limpopo,  Bovuma,  Bufigi,  Dana  and 
Juba  are  all  unknown  in  their  upper  courses. 

8.  Lakes. — Africa  rivals  North  America  in  great  fresh-water 
lakes.  Chad , a shallow  lake  in  the  Soudan,  1,100  feet  above 
sea-level,  flows  off  to  the  desert.  With  the  Nile  basin  are  con- 


nected Dembea  in  Abyssinia,  Albert  Nyanza,  97  miles  long  and 
22  broad,  and  the  great  Victoria  Nyanza,  230  miles  long  and  220 
broad;  with  the  Congo  are  connected  the  Tanganyika,  2,600 
feet  above  the  sea,  500  miles  long  and  from  10  to  50  broad ; also 
Moero  and  Bengweolo.  Nyassa,  350  miles  long,  38  in  general 
breadth,  and  1,500  feet  above  the  sea,  flows  off  by  the  Shir<$ 
river  into  the  Zambesi.  Ngami  is  shallow  and  is  apt  to  be 
brackish  in  the  dry  season ; its  waters  flow  off  into  the  neigh- 
boring districts,  forming  salt  lakes.  Many  other,  and  even 
large,  lakes  are  known  to  exist,  but  they  are  unexplored. 

9.  Climate. — Africa  is  almost  wholly  tropical.  The 
greatest  heat  is  in  the  desert  regions,  particularly  near  the 
Red  Sea,  but  even  here  the  rapid  radiation  at  night  pro- 
duces an  uncomfortable  degree  of  cold.  The  moisture  and 
vegetation  elsewhere  moderate  the  temperature,  though 
in  places  the  steamy  atmosphere  is  less  endurable  than 
the  dry  but  healthy  heat  of  the  desert.  The  coast 
districts  of  the  tropics  are  very  unhealthy  to  Europeans. 
Snow  falls  nowhere  except  a little  in  the  Atlas  moun- 
tains, in  Abyssinia,  and  the  mountains  of  South  Africa  ; 
Kilimanjaro  and  Kenia  near  it,  reach  perpetual  snow. 

Central  Africa  for  the  most  part  is  in  the  rainy  zone, 
the  equatorial  regions  having  two  rainy  seasons,  for  the 
rains  follow  the  sun  in  its  change  of  place.  No  part  of 
the  desert  is  absolutely  rainless  ; wherever  there  is  ele- 
vated land  rain  is  periodical ; elsewhere  fierce  storms 
occasionally  come,  when  the  sandy  and  rocky  valleys,  or 
<£  wadys,”  become  furious  torrents  for  the  time  being 
even  Egypt  gets  a shower.  Periodical  winds  blow  on 
the  coasts  according  to  the  part  of  the  continent  being 
directly  heated  by  the  sun. 

10.  Vegetation. — A belt  of  dense  forest  seems  to 
extend  across  the  continent  for  ten  degrees  each  side  of 
the  equator,  succeeded  north  and  south  by  a more  open 
and  grassy  country  ; the  deserts  follow,  the  Kalahari  with 
a periodic  herbaceous  vegetation,  the  Sahara  with  some 
occasional  coarse,  spiny  shrubs,  the  food  of  the  camel ; 
while  north  and  south  alike  end  in  an  open,  productive 
country.  (See  “ Organic  Life,”  sections  1 and  2.)  The 
great  tree  of  the  Sahara  is  the  date  palm,  found  every- 
where away  from  the  sea  where  water  can  be  reached ; 
its  fruit  is  the  staff  of  life  to  the  desert  dwellers,  while 
the  gigantic  baobab,  or  monkey  bread-tree,  with  innumer- 
able varieties  of  palm,  except  the  date,  are  the  typical 
trees  of  the  moist  regions. 

11.  Animals. — The  immense  grassy,  open  country  every  where 
supports  innumerable  herds  of  buffalo  and  of  the  various  kinds 
of  antelope,  which  are  followed  and  preyed  upon  by  lion,  hyasna, 
jackal  and  Bushman  alike ; the  striped  horse-like  quagga  and 
zebra  are  almost  equally  numerous  to  the  south ; while  ele- 
phant, rhinoceros  and  giraffe  prefer  the  groves,  the  chimpan- 
zee, gorilla  and  baboon  the  dense  woods,  and  the  hippopota- 
mus the  rivers.  (See  page  38,  sections  6 and  7.) 
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Birds  of  brilliant  plumage  abound  in  the  same  regions,  but 
the  ostrich  is  found  only  in  the  deserts  and  open  country.  Of 
reptiles,  serpents  are  less  numerous  than  in  other  tropical 
countries  where  the  rain  is  more  abundant,  but  crocodiles 
infest  most  of  the  rivers.  Fish  seem  plentiful  in  all 
waters  inland  and  oceanic.  Insects  are  scourges ; the  locust 
and  scorpion  are  everywhere,  the  tsets^  fly,  so  fatal  to  cattle, 
is  in  the  central  parts,  as  is  also  the  destructive  white  ant. 

The  domestic  animals  are  sheep  and  cattle  everywhere,  and 
the  camel  and  goat  in  the  north  ; the  horse  is  not  native,  and  is 
not  found  south  of  the  Soudan. 

12.  Inhabitants.— North  of  the  Soudan  the  people 
are  of  the  dark-white  type,  and  go  by  the  name  of  Ber- 
bers ; the  Moors  of  the  north  are  an  intermixture  of 
these  with  the  Arabs  and  other  conquerors,  while  the 
Berberines  of  the  east  are  partly  of  negro  blood.  The 
Berbers  are  a well-proportioned  race,  having  high  intel- 
lectual qualities.  Those  of  the  desert  are  warlike 
nomads,  and  exact  tribute  from  the  caravans ; those 
of  the  north  are  industrious  agriculturists,  the  greater 
part  living  among  the  mountains.  Negroids  occupy  the 
rest  of  the  continent.  The  Zulu  and  other  Kaffirs  of 
the  south,  the  Soudanese  generally,  and  the  people  of 
Uganda  and  other  nations  near  the  great  lakes  have 
fine  athletic  forms,  and  are  capable  of  high  mental  de- 
velopment; they  have  all  advanced  beyond  the  mere 
barbarous  tribal  government ; none  are  nomads,  and 
all  show  considerable  skill  in  metal  working  and  cloth 
making.  The  Bushmen  inhabit  the  south-west,  and  ex- 
tend north  even  beyond  the  equator;  they  are  a diminutive 
race,  and  form  the  most  degraded  of  the  negro  family  ; 
those  of  the  south  are  hunters  only,  others  farther  north 
possess  cattle. 

13.  In  Religion,  the  Moors,  Arabs,  Berbers,  many 
of  the  Soudanese  east  and  north,  and  also  many  in  the 
region  of  the  great  lakes,  are  Mahometans ; elsewhere 
certain  charms  called  “ fetish  ” are  alone  believed  in. 

14.  Commerce,  except  in  Algeria,  Egypt  and  South 
Africa,  consists  in  exchanging  at  the  coasts,  for  Europ- 
ean manufactures,  gold,  ivory,  palm-oil,  ground-nuts, 
ostrich  feathers,  gums,  hides  and  beeswax;  but  the  slave- 
trade  has  been  entirely  suppressed  through  the  vigorous 
action  of  Great  Britain.  Caravans,  however,  carry 
slaves,  along  with  gold,  salt,  ivory  and  feathers  across 
the  desert  to  the  Barbary  States  and  Egypt. 


BABBARY  STATES. 

1.  Physical  Features. — Of  these  states— Morocco, 
Algeria,  Tunis  and  Tripoli — the  two  western  consist,  in 
their  central  part,  of  a low  plateau  terminating  in  Tunis, 


and  traversed  by  the  forest-clad  Atlas  Mountains,  which 
rise  from  4,000  to  13,000  feet  in  height,  and  by  several 
subordinate  ranges  that  send  off  spurs  on  each  side  ; an 
undulating  country  falls  away  from  these  to  the  sea  and 
the  desert.  The  coast  is  in  general  bold,  with  few  good 
natural  harbors.  The  streams,  somewhat  numerous,  are 
everywhere  utilized  for  irrigation  before  entering  the 
sea  or  being  absorbed  in  the  desert. 

The  climate  and  productions  north  of  the  mountains  are  like 
those  of  southern  Spain  ; to  the  south  both  are  tropical,  but  of  the 
fruits  the  date  is  the  most  important.  Tripoli  and  Barca  resemble 
southern  Algeria ; but  along  with  dates,  figs  and  oranges,  wheat  is 
grown  as  in  northern  Algeria.  The  exports  are  the  natural  produc- 
tions, along  with  wool,  hides  and  iron  from  Algeria,  and  merchandize 
from  the  Soudan. 

2.  The  Inhabitants  consist  mainly  of  Berbers  and  Moors ; 
the  former,  most  numerous  in  the  mountains,  are  mainly  agricul- 
turists ; the  latter,  most  numerous  in  the  plains,  are  largely  nomads. 
Jews,  who  are  the  traders,  are  numerous  also. 

3.  Morocco  is  but  little  known  to  Europeans  ; its  government 
is  a pure  despotism.  The  chief  cities  are  Morocco,  Fez,  Mequinez 
in  the  interior,  and  Tetuan  and  Tangier  on  the  coast.  The  area  is 
said  to  be  219,000  square  miles  and  the  population  from  2,500,000  to 

8.000. 000.  Spain  owns  some  ports  on  the  coast. 

4.  Algeria  belongs  to  France  and  is  making  rapid  progress  in 
civilization  ; schools  have  been  established  and  public  works  under- 
taken. The  chief  cities  are  Algiers,  Oran,  Constantine,  and  Bone. 
The  area  is  about  123,000  square  miles,  and  the  population  3,300,000. 

5.  Tunis  is  the  most  fertile  of  the  Barbary  States.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  its  own  Bey,  but  is  under  the  protectorate  of  France.  The 
area  is  reckoned  at  42,000  square  miles  and  the  population  at  over 

2.000. 000.  The  capital,  Tunis,  the  largest  city  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa  next  to  Alexandria,  has  extensive  caravan  trade  with  the 
Soudan. 

6.  Tripoli  belongs  to  Turkey,  as  does  also  Barca  to  the  east ; 
in  the  former  Tripoli  is  a city  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 
Both  countries  are  desert  except  upon  their  northern  border  where 
the  proximity  of  the  sea  gives  the  moisture  upon  which  their  fertility 
depends.  The  coast  of  Tripoli  is  lower  than  that  of  Barca  and  in 
many  places  is  flat,  shelving  off  into  shoals  beneath  the  bordering 
waters.  These  countries  and  Tunis  were  in  ancient  times  the  seat 
of  a large,  industrious,  and  highly  civilized  population,  possessing 
many  towns,  such  as  Cyrene,  of  large  size,  and  one,  Carthage,  the 
head  of  a powerful  empire. 


EGYPT. 

Everywhere  in  Egypt  are  seen  the  evidences  of  a past 
power  and  civilization — the  earliest  and  in  many  respects 
the  greatest  in  the  ancient  world.  Sphinx  and  pyramids 
are  of  less  importance  than  the  remains  of  magnificent 
temples  and  large  cities  which  abound  in  the  delta  and 
valley,  and  which,  buried  in  part  or  in  whole  beneath 
Nile  mud  or  desert  sand,  form  the  mounds  whereon  the 
wretched  huts  of  the  modern  fellaheen  are  built. 

1.  Extent,  etc. — Prior  to  1884  the  sovereign  of 
Egypt  claimed  authority  almost  to  the  Equator ; but  at 
present  the  southern  boundary  is  at  Wady  Haifa,  about 
900  miles  up  the  Nile ; the  area,  including  the  peninsula 
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of  Sinai,  is  given  at  nearly  400,000  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  about  7,000,000.  But  Egypt  is  practically 
the  Nile  valley,  which  is  reached  by  the  inundations  of 
the  river  ; elsewhere  it  is  the  sandy  or  stony  desert,  with 
its  oases  formed  by  springs  or  by  low  mountains. 

2.  The  Nile  begins  to  rise  in  June,  and  reaches  its  height  in 
September.  _ The  water  is  led  in  trenches  over  the  entire  valley 
and  the  rich  sediment  deposited  yields  in  abundance  wheat, 
barley,  maize,  cotton,  millet,  beans  and  rice.  Of  these  cotton  is  the 
chief  export,  followed  by  beans,  wheat  and  maize.  To  those  parts 
of  the  valley  that  the  inundation  does  not  reach,  water  is  elevated 
by  various,  often  exceedingly  primitive,  appliances. 

3.  Egypt’s  Trade  in  1884  amounted  to  nearly  £8,000,000 
Imports,  and  £12,610,000  exports,  two  thirds  of  the  whole  being 
with  Great  Britain.  The  Suez  Canal,  from  Port  Said  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Suez  on  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  has  become  the  great  highway 
of  commerce  to  the  East 3,284  vessels,  with  a tonnage  of  nearly 
8,320,000,  passed  through  it  in  1884  ; of  these  2,474,  with  a tonnage 
of  over  6,312,000,  belonged  to  Great  Britain. 

4.  The  Population  is  exceedingly  mixed,  but  the  “ fellahs  ” 
or  peasants  form  over  three-fourths  of  the  whole.  Arabs  (nomads), 
Turks,  Greeks,  Jews  and  all  nationalities  are  found.  The  govern- 
ment is  a despotism,  the  Prince,  or  Khedive,  being  a tributary  of 
Turkey  ; Great  Britain,  however,  exercises  a kind  of  protectorate 
over  Egypt. 

5.  The  Chief  Cities  are  Cairo  (368,000),  the  capital,  with 
inhabitants  from  all  over  the  world  ; Alexandria  (209,000),  the  chief 
sea-port ; Damietta,  Rosetta — both  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nile ; and 
Mansourah. 


Nubia  anu  eastern  Soudan  (Kordofan  and  Darfur),  lately 
ruled  by  Egypt,  are  mainly  in  the  outskirts  of  the  region  of  tropical 
rains,  and  consequently  have  a periodical  herbaceous  vegetation,  with 
few  trees  except  the  palm  and  gum-producing  acacias.  Northern 
Nubia,  however,  is  in  the  desert  region,  while  the  part  near  the 
Abyssinian  mountains  has  abundant  rain  and  a luxuriant  forest 
growth.  The  towns  are  mainly  collections  of  thatched  huts,  with 
mud  walls  in  the  dry  districts  ; Dongola  on  the  Nile,  Sualcin  and 
Massowah  (owned  by  Italy)  on  the  coast,  and  Khartoum,  a modern- 
built  town  of  over  20,000  inhabitants,  are  in  Nubia  ; El  Obeid  is  the 
chief  place  in  Kordofan. 

Abyssinia,  with  an  estimated  area  of  200,000  square  miles 
and  a population  of  over  3,000,000,  is  a rugged  country  of  high  table 
lands  and  wild  mountain-masses, some  of  whose  peaks  rise  more  than 
13,000  feet  in  air,  and  into,  it  is  said,  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  country  rises  abruptly  from  the  plains  on  the  east,  sinking 
more  gradually  to  the  west.  But  everywhere  the  approach  to  the 
interior  is  difficult,  the  passes  being  very  few,  and  often  walled  by 
perpendicular  cliffs. 

The  rains  of  the  monsoon  period,  from  June  to  October,  give  rise 
to  eastern  feeders  of  the  Nile,  and  produce  a luxuriant  vegetation 
everywhere,  wholly  tropical  in  the  lower  districts,  but  in  the  higher 
and  cooler,  as  completely  European  ; forest  growth  is  dense  every- 
where except  in  the  north.  The  people,  who  closely  resemble  the 
dark-white  type,  have  some  rude  manufactures  ; they  are,  however, 
mostly  agriculturists.  A degraded  form  of  Christianity  prevails, 
along  with  many  savage  customs.  The  ruler  has  the  title  of  king. 
The  towns  are  Gondar  and  Adowa.  To  the  south  of  Abyssinia  lie 
the  Galla  country  and  Somali,  both  almost  unknown,  but  spices  are 
largely  obtained  from  them.  Part  of  the  Somali  coast  is  claimed  by 
Great  Britain. 

The  Soudan,  the  country  south  of  the  Sahara,  is  better  known 
than  much  to  the  south  of  it.  The  tribes  are  numerous  and  power- 
ful, some  of  them  are  warlike  and  even  ferocious,  slave  hunting 
being  the  bane  of  the  region.  The  Houssas,  the  most  powerful 
tribe,  with  whom  Great  Britain  has  formed  friendly  relations,  are 
semi-civilized,  having  manufactures  of  leather,  cloth,  and  metal ; 
their  towns  Sokoto  and  Kano,  the  latter  walled  with  gates  faced 
with  iron,  are  large  and  have  a flourishing  trade.  Yauri,  a town  of 
a tribe  to  the  west,  has  a wall  of  baked  mud  twenty  miles  in  circuit ; 


here  the  Niger  is  two  miles  broad.  Timbuctoo,  once  a centre  of 
Mahometan  learning  and  of  a great  trade,  is  now  decayed. 

South  Central  Africa  away  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
coasts  is  also  but  little  known  ; the  western  part  almost  wholly  so 
except  along  the  routes  of  a few  explorers — Livingstone,  Cameron 
and  Stanley.  Here  the  country  seems  fertile  but  not  very  thickly 
peopled.  Of  the  tribes  some  are  very  friendly  to  strangers,  and 
extremely  honest ; others  are  hostile  ; and  still  others,  degraded  and 
even  cannibals.  The  region  of  the  great  lakes  has  been  long 
frequented  by  Arab  traders  from  the  coast,  and  has  also  been 
often  traversed  by  Europeans,  access  to  the  interior  here  being 
easier.  Many  tribes  have  a considerable  degree  of  civilization,  and 
carry  on  an  important  traffic  among  themselves,  and  with  the  Arabs, 
Ujiji,  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  is  a large  market  town.  The  thoroughly 
despotic  kingdom  of  Uganda,  north  and  west  of  lake  Victoria 
Nyanza,  is  populous  and  powerful. 

Congo  Free  State.  — In  consequence  of  late  discoveries 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  other  nations  entered  into 
an  agreement  constituting  the  basin  of  the  Congo  a free  state  which 
should  be  neutral  and  free  to  all  nations, — an  area  estimated  at- 
over  1,000,000  square  miles,  with  a population  of  27,000,000.  The 
king  of  Belgium  has  been  created  sovereign  or  guardian  of  the  state 
and  already  settlements  have  been  begun,  one,  called  Leopoldville,, 
being  at  Stanley  Pool,  an  expansion  of  the  Congo  346  miles  from  its 
mouth.  A European  governor  and  subordinate  officers  with  a small 
force  of  soldiers,  have  been  appointed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  state. 

6.  The  Coasts  east  and  west  are  wholly  in  the  hands  of  foreign 
nations  except  Liberia  and  part  of  the  Somali  country  ; but  besides 
officials  and  traders  few  white  people  live  there.  In  the  Sene- 
gambia  region,  English,  French  and  Portuguese  have  trading 
posts.  In  Sierra  Leone,  Freetown  was  founded  by  Great  Britain  in 
connection  with  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  Liberia  was 
colonized  by  slaves  from  the  United  States,  but  has  not  made  much 
progress  ; Monrovia,  is  its  chief  town.  All  Guinea  to  the  Congo  is  in 
the  hands  of  English,  French  and  Germans.  Cape  Coast  Castle,, 
the  Cameroons,  and  Gaboon  being  the  chief  posts  of  each  respec- 
tively here  the  names  Grain  Coast,  Ivory  Coast,  Gold  Coast, 
Slave  Coast  indicate  the  chief  article  of  trade  in  these  parts.  Next 
follow  Portuguese  possessions — Loanda,  Angola,  etc.,  to  Cape  Frio, 
from  which  to  the  Orange  River,  except  the  English  Walfisch  Bay, 
Germany  owns,  calling  it  Liiderlitzland  (the  Damaraland  and  norm 
Namaqualand).  On  Tie  east  Sofala  and  Mozambique  belong  to 
Portugal,  the  chief  town  being  Quilimaiffi.  Zanguebar  is  divided 
between  Germany  and  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

1.  Physical  Features. — The  whole  of  this  region 
is  within  the  rugged  terraced  slope  of  the  great  interior 
plateau,  rising  to  a general  height  of  4,000  feet  but  with 
elevations  over  10,000  feet.  To  the  south  of  the  main 
range  lies  the  elevated  plateau  desert,  the  Karroo  which, 
like  the  Kalahari,  is  covered  with  a rich  herbage  in  the 
wet  season,  and  is  then  the  resort  of  countless  herds 
of  wild  animals.  As  a rule,  the  shores  are  bold  and 
without  natural  harbors,  and  the  rivers  are  torrents. 

The  climate  is  nowhere  cold,  not  even  on  the  high 
plateaus  ; but  there  is  a lack  of  moisture, — only  on  the 
lower  terraces  and,  to  some  extent,  the  inner  side  of  the 
Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State,  is  there  sufficient 
rainfall.  Elsewhere  the  streams  are  dammed  and  the 
water  carefully  preserved  for  irrigation.  Thunderstorms 
are  very  frequent,  but  other  rains  are  quite  irregular. 
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Forests  of  excellent  timber  are  found  in  the  moist 
regions  and  the  gorges  or  “kloofs’’  of  the  mountains, 
but  elsewhere  only  groves  or  clumps  of  bushes,  often  of  a 
spiny  nature,  are  met  with.  Lofty  plains  covered  with 
grass  are  abundant.  There  are  hardly  any  native  fruits, 
but  all  the  European  grains  and  fruits,  including  the 
vine,  have  been  introduced,  and  flourish  exceedingly 
well;  maize,  however,  is  the  chief  grain  grown.  Natal 
and  Zululand  grow  sugar-cane  and  the  mulberry  also  in 
the  narrow  coast  district. 

2.  Industries,  etc. — The  outward  parts  of  this  region  that 
are  arable,  are  mainly  devoted  to  agriculture,  but  the  grazing  of 

sheep  and  cattle  forms 
the  great  industry 
elsewhere  ; Angorra 
goats  are  also  largely 
raised,  and  the  new 
industry  of  ostrich 
farming,  now  that 
wild  ostriches  have 
disappeared',  has 
assumed  large  propor- 
tions. 

The  minerals — coal, 
iron,  copper,  and  some 
gold  and  silver — are 
but  little  worked  as 
yet,  but  diamonds  are 
eagerly  sought  for  both 
in  Griqualand  (in  the 
north)  and  the  Orange 
Fig.  84. — Ostriches.  Free  State.  The.  ex- 

port trade  consists 

mainly  of  wool,  hides,  ostrich  feathers,  with  silk  and  sugar  from 
Natal  and  wine  and  copper  from  Cape  Colony  ; diamonds  to  the  value 
of  over  £2,800,000  were  also  exported  in  1884. 

3.  Cape  Colony,  the  largest  of  the  British  colonies  here,  has 
an  area  of  over  250,000  square  miles  with  a population  of  1,250,000, 
three-quarters  of  whom  are  natives,  the  rest  being  British  and  descen- 
dants of  British,  Dutch,  German  and  F rench  colonists.  The  exports 
in  1884  were  valued  at  nearly  £7,000,000.  In  government,  religion, 
and  education  Cape  Colony  is  like  Canada.  The  chief  towns  are 
Cape  Town  (50,000),  the  capital,  near  the  famous  “ Table  Mountain,” 
Port  Elizabeth,  Kimberley,  Graham’s  Town,  and  King  William’s 
Town  (British  Kaffraria). 

4.  Natal,  the  remaining  British  colony,  has  an  estimated  area 
of  21,150  square  miles  and  a population  of  about  425,000,  all  but  one- 
sixth,  being  natives.  Cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  form  the  wealth  of 
colonists  and  natives  alike.  Durban,  the  capital,  and  Petermaritz- 
burgare  the  chief  towns.  The  government,  etc.,  are  like  those  of 
Cape  Colony. 

Besides  the  two  colonies  Great  Britain  owns,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  Basutoland  (10,290  sq.  miles),  Bechuanaland  (180,000  sq. 
miles),'  Pondoland  (Kaffraria)  and  Zululand. 

5.  The  Orange  Free  State,  in  government,  is  a republic  of 
Boers — descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  colonists  who  preserve 
many  of  the  primitive  customs  of  their  ancestors.  It  is  almost 
wholly  . a level  grazing  country,  but  the  diamond-fields  lie  partly 
within  its.  territory  ; coal  also  exists.  Blomenfontein  is  the  capital. 
The  area  is  about  70,000  square  miles  and  the  white  population  over 
60,000.  Education  is  low. 

6.  The  Transvaal,  or  South  African  Republic,  is  in  all  re- 
spects like  the  latter.  The  area  is  about  115,000  square  miles  and 
the  Dutch  population  over  40,000,  it  is  said.  The  chief  town  is 
Pretoria.  Great  Britain  has  a qualified  protectorate  over  these  two 
republics,  the  blacks  being  specially  under  her  care. 


OCEANIA. 

The  term  “ Oceania  ” is  frequently  given  to  the  inter-tropical 
islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  eastern  Indian  Ocean,  including 
Australia.  The  best  scientific  sub-division  of  this  vast  area  is 
that  founded  on  the  distribution  of  the  types  of  Man,  (see  page 
40,  sec.  12,  par.  1-3),  which  is  accompanied  in  the  two  western 
groups  by  a decided  difference  in  the  lower  animal  life. 

AUSTRALASIA ; AUSTRALIA. 

Under  “Australasia”  some  include  Australia,  Tasmania, 
Melanesia,  in  whole  or  in  part,  New  Zealand  and  Norfolk 
and  adjacent  islands  ; others,  only  the  two  first — as  is  done 
here  ; the  Australioid  being  the  prevailing  or  only  type  of  man. 

1.  Extent. — Australia,  a part  of  the  British  Empire,  is  a 
continent  of  itself;  its  area  is  estimated  at  about  3,000,000 
square  miles  ; from  east  to  west  it  measures  2,500  miles,  and 
from  north  to  south  1,950.  It  lies  approximately  between  the 
parallels  of  11°  and  39°  S.  and  the  meridians  of  113°  and  154°  E. 
Only  the  eastern  half  of  the  island  has  been  to  any  extent  ex- 
plored and  only  the  coast  regions  are  settled. 

2.  Physical  Features. — The  main  axis  (see  page 
8,  sec  4),  an  irregular  succession  of  mountains,  known 
by  different  names  and  at  a distance  of  50  to  150  miles 
from  the  coast,  is  of  a varied  but  low  elevation,  nowhere 
exceeding  7,300  feet  above  sea-level,  the  height  reached 
by  a peak  of  the  Australian  Alps  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  secondary  axis,  in  general  about  250  miles  inland, 
is  never  over  3,500  feet  high  ; in  the  interior  only  low 
scattered  ridges  and  hills  exist;  the  Flinders  range,  3,000 
feet  high,  in  South  Australia,  is  the  most  important  of 
these.  The  interior,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  a low,  level 
plain  rather  than  a plateau,  sinking,  in  the  region  of 
Lake  Eyre  in  South  Australia,  to  only  70  feet  above 
sea-level ; north  of  the  parallel  of  30°  and  west  of  the 
meridian  of  140°  many  wide  tracts  of  desert  land  are 
known  to  exist,  while  much  of  the  unexplored  region 
is  thought  to  be  of  the  same  character. 

3.  The  Coast  as  a rule  is  high,  and  in  places  bold  and  rocky, 
the  south  varying  from  300  to  600  feet  in  elevation.  The  out- 
line, except  in  the  north,  is  very  regular;  the  only  great  indenta- 
tions are  the  Gulf  pf  Carpentaria  and  the  Great  Australian 
Bight;  the  two  gulfs,  Spencer  and  St.  Vincent,  with  Port  Philip 
on  the  south,  and  Shark  Bay  in  the  west,  are  important  locally. 
Along  the  whole  north-east  coast,  at  a distance  of  20  to  50  miles 
from  the  shore,  lies  an  immense,  sunken  coral  barrier-reef,  in 
places  over  a mile  wide. 

4.  The  Rivers  in  the  east,  though  abundant,  are  almost  all 
mountain  rivers,  small  and  unnavigable ; in  the  other  parts  of 
the  coast  many  are  found  which,  though  short,  are  navigable 
for  some  distance,  such  as  the  Roper  and  Victoria  in  the  north. 
But  the  chief  rivers  all  flow  inward  from  the  main  axis, — the 
Murray , 2,000  miles  long,  and  its  principal  affluents  the  Darling, 
Lachlan,  partly  dry  in  the  dry  season,  and  Murrumbidgee — a deep, 
rapid  river.  The  Murray  empties  into  a shallow  lagoon,  called 
Alexandrina  Lake,  before  reaching  the  sea  ; here  it  is  navigaole 
for  light-draught  boats  only ; elsewhere  it  is  deeper  and  nav- 
igable. A number  of  streams  of  considerable  size  are  lost  in 
swamps  and  salt  lagoons  in  the  interior ; scarcely  more  than  &alt 
lagoons  are  the  lakes  Eyre  and  Torrens. 
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5.  The  Climate,  as  physical  conditions  would  indi- 
cate, shows  hut  little  difference  in  temperature  beyond 
the  natural  variation  caused  by  difference  of  latitude. 
The  lowest  winter  temperature  observed  has  been  27°  1 
the  highest  summer  temperature,  elsewhere  than  in  the 
interior,  1110,  the  point  reached  when  the  hot,  dust- 
laden  wind  from  the  interior  was  blowing;  the  proximity  of 
the  sea  tempers  the  heat  on  the  coast.  The  dry  interior 
has  the  extreme  desert  climate.  Nowhere,  so  far  as  is 
known,  is  moisture  sufficient  except  in  the  east  and 
south-east,  that  is,  where  there  are  mountains.  The 
north  is  within  the  region  of  tropical  rains,  but  although 
in  summer  the  great 
heat  of  the  interior 
produces  a vast  area 
of  low  pressure,  only 
a strip  of  coast  200  or 
300  miles  broad  feels 
the  consequent  inflow 
of  moist  air.  The  rains 
elsewhere  are  winter 
rains.  The  lowness  of 
the  western  elevations 
naturally  produces  a 
drier  climate  in  the 
west  than  is  found  in 
the  east ; irrigation, 
therefore,  is  needed. 

Snow  falls  only  on  the 
higher  mountains,  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  on  the 
low  land. 

6.  Vegetation.  — 

The  forest  growth  of 
Australia,  nearly  all 
evergreen,  has  marked  peculiarities';  the  tree  fern,  the 
gigantic  eucalyptus  or  gum-tree — the  tallest  known, — 
trees  with  grass-like  leaves  or  whose  leaves  turn  their 
edges  to  the  sun,  trees  with  no  leaves  but  that  shed 
their  bark  instead,  or  whose  fruit  is  wood  instead  of 
pulp,  are  found  only  here. 

The  forest  regions  are  chiefly  in  Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales ; many  of  the  trees  yield  fine  cabinet  or 
other  woods  ; west  of  the  eastern  mountains  the  vegeta- 
tion is  mainly  herbaceous;  in  the  dry  districts  low 
shrubbery,  termed  “ scrub,”  often  consisting  of  thorny 
acacia,  sometimes  cover  extensive  tracts  of  land. 


There  are  no  native  edible  fruits  or  grains,  but  all  the 
European  varieties  thrive  well  and  are  extensively  culti- 
vated ; cotton,  sugar-cane,  and  indigo  are  largely  raised 
in  Queensland  and  northern  New  South  Wales. 

7.  The  Animals  are  as  peculiar  as  the  vegetation, 
and  the  fossil  remains  show  that  there  has  been  an  un- 
broken continuity  of  the  same  species  of  animal  life  from 
remote  geological  ages  such  as  is  seen  on  no  other  conti- 
nent. With  few  exceptions,  the  dingo  or  native  dog 
being  the  chief,  all  are  low  in  the  scale  of  animal  life, 
one  of  the  peculiarities  being  the  great  number  of 
marsupials,  or  pouched  animals, — the  kangaroo,  kanga- 
roo-rat, wombat,  ban- 
dicoot, opossum,  flying 
squirrel,  native  bear ; 
there  are  no  animals 
of  the  horse  or  the 
monkey  kind,  or  that 
chew  the  cud. 

The  ornithorhynchus 
is  wholly  peculiar.  Birds 
are  numerous  and  beauti- 
ful, but  there  are  no  song- 
sters ; parrots  and  cocka- 
toos abound,  and  only 
here  is  the  lyre-tail  found ; 
the  emu  and  cassowary 
are  of  the  ostrich  family. 
Reptiles  also  are  abun- 
dant, many  serpents  be- 
ing poisonous ; the  croco- 
dile grows  to  the  length 
of  thirty  feet  in  Queens- 
land. Food  fish  are 
plentiful  and  good ; the 
hammer  - headed  shark, 
especially  formidable  in 
Port  Jackson  harbor,  be- 
longs to  these  seas  alone, 
though  its  fossil  remains 
are  found  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

8.  The  Native  Inhabitants  (see  page  40,  sec.  12)  are  estimated 
at  about  75,000,  but  are  fast  disappearing.  A low,  but  not  the 
lowest,  type  of  man,  they  are  nomads  with  but  little  govern- 
ment, have  no  cattle,  never  cultivate  the  ground,  live  on  roots, 
insects,  fish  or  animals  taken  in  hunting,  build  no  houses 
except  temporary  booths,  and  have  no  household  goods 
except  weapons  ; those  of  the  coast  or  of  the  rivers  have  rough 
canoes  and  nets  for  fishing.  They  have  but  a faint  idea  of 
worship. 

9.  Progress  and  Industries. — The  progress  of 
Australia  has  been  wonderful ; the  first  colony,  a most 
unpromising  one  in  every  respect,  a penal  colony,  was 
established  in  New  South  Wales  in  1788.  Now  with  a 
population  of  nearly  3,000,000,  along  with  all  the  energy 
of  the  mother-land,  are  found  the  education,  the  refine- 
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ment,  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  self-reliance  and  the 
spirit  of  the  mother-land,  coupled  with  the  most  ardent 
loyalty  and  a thoroughly  British  sentiment. 

The  great  industry  of  all  the  colonies  is  Pasturage,  especially 
of  sheep  ; but  Mining  is  hardly  less  important,  for  Australia  is 
the  greatest  gold-field  in  the  world  ; Victoria  alone  between  1851 
and  1884  produced  gold  valued  at  £212,000,000  ; tin,  copper,  coal, 
and  iron  are  all  extensively  wrought.  Of  almost  as  great  im- 
portance is  Agriculture — wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  with  sugar- 
cane, cotton,  indigo  in  the  north-east,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
grow  luxuriantly.  Manufactures  are  important  also,  but  largely 
connected  with  the  natural  industries.  Shipping  is  extensive, 
but  Fishing  is  undeveloped.  The  export  Trade  is  wholly  con- 
nected with  the  natural  industries;  wool,  preserved  meats, 
hides,  tallow,  metals,  wheat  and  barley  are  the  leading  articles. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  colonies  with  certain 
statistics  of  1888 — stock  owned,  wheat  raised,  etc.,  etc. 


AREA. 

POP. 

SHEEP. 

CATTLE 

WHEAT. 

EXPORTS. 

New  S.  Wales... 

310,700 

921,268 

34,418,000 

1,646,000 

4,340,000  bus. 

£19,800,000 

Queensland 

668,497 

309,913 

11,507,000 

4,246,000 

40,000  “ 

5,200,000 

South  Australia 

903,415 

312,781 

6,677,000 

319,000 

14,640,000  “ 

4,800,000 

Victoria 

87,884 

961,276 

10,739,000 

1,297,000 

15,570,000  “ 

16,300,000 

West  Australia 

975,920 

32,958 

1,315,000 

64,000 

370,000  “ 

400,000 

Tasmania 

26  375 

130,541 

1,831,000 

130,000 

730,000  “ 

1,700,000 

The  colonies  all  have  responsible  governments  except  West 
Australia,  which  is  a crown  colony  still. 

10.  The  Cities  are,  in  New  South  Wales,  Sydney  (260,000), 
the  capital,  on  the  harbor  of  Port  Jackson — a fine,  English - 
looking  city  with  many  beautiful  suburbs,  especially  Para- 
matta; Newcastle,  the  chief  coal  centre;  Bathurst,  in  a gold 
region;  Maitland,  “the  granary  of  New  South  Wales;”  in 
Queensland,  Brisbane  (36,500),  the  capital,  and  Maryborough 
(11,000);  in  South  Australia,  Adelaide  (38,500  in  1881),  the 
capital ; Port  Adelaide,  the  chief  port,  and  Port  Darwin  in  the 
north,  the  terminus  of  the  overland  telegraph  ; in  Victoria, 
Melbourne  (325,000),  the  capital,  founded  in  1835,  a city  of  phe- 
nomenal growth,  the  largest  and  finest  in  Australia  ; Ballarat, 
in  a famous  mining  district;  Sandhurst  and  Geelong ; in  West 
Australia,  Perth,  the  capital,  and  Freemantle. 

11.  Tasmania. — Tasmania,  separated  from  the  sister  colony 
of  Victoria  by  Bass  Strait,  120  miles  wide,  has  an  area  of 
26,375  square  miles,— about  the  size  of  New  Brunswick;  it  is 
undulating  if  not  mountainous,  some  of  its  peaks  being  over 
5,000  feet  high.  Minerals  are  abundant, — gold,  tin,  lead,  iron, 
coal  and  others — but  only  gold  and  tin  are  mined  to  any  im- 
portant extent. 

The  climate,  insular  in  character,  is  exceedingly  temperate, 
and  is  highly  favorable  for  all  the  European  fruits  and  grains, 
including  grapes  ; and  all  are  raised  in  large  quantities.  Forests 
of  most  valuable  trees  cover  a large  part  of  the  island  and  fur- 
nish important  articles  of  export. 

The  chief  industry,  though  agriculture  and  mining  are 
important,  is  grazing,  and  the  leading  export  is  wool;  gold 
and  tin  almost  equal  the  wool  in  value  ; forest  products,  green 
and  preserved  fruits,  and  hops,  with  grain,  hides  and  live  stock 
are  also  extensively  exported. 

The  population,  numbering  130,541,  in  social  and  political 
organization  is  decidedly  British  in  character  ; all  the  natives 
have  disappeared.  The  chief  towns  are  Hobart  Town  (30,000), 
the  capital,  and  Launceston  (17,000). 


MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO. 

1.  Physical  Features,  etc. — This  division,  start- 
ing with  Sumatra,  extends  east  to  a line  drawn  between 
Sumbawa  and  Floris  and  continued  between  Celebes  and 
Moluccas  to  the  east  of  the  Philippines.  Throughout  it 
the  Malay  family  of  the  Mongoloid  type  of  man  predom- 
inates. Physically  these  islands,  as  far  east  as  the  Bali 
and  Macassar  Straits,  are  the  counterparts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland, — they  are  the  elevated  portions  of 
a sub-marine  plateau  nowhere  more  than  100  fathoms 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  forming  a part  of 
the  continent  of  Asia.  The  close  similarity,  often  ab- 
solute identity,  between  the  vegetation  and  animals  of 
the  islands  and  those  of  Asia,  shows  that  the  separation 
from  the  continent  has  been  geologically  recent.  The 
island  of  New  Guinea  rises  from  a similar  plateau  but 
is  connected  with  Australia,  and  its  types  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life  are  wholly  Australian.  Between  these  two 
plateaus  is  a deep  sea,  the  islands  of  which  show  more 
or  less,  a mixture  of  the  animal  life  of  the  two  great  areas 
— the  eastern  being  more  Australian,  the  western  more 
Asiatic,  but  the  great  Asiatic  mammals  and  the 
Australian  marsupials  are  absent  in  both  ; these  islands, 
however,  have  types  of  life  (see  9 and  10  below)  peculiar 
to  themselves — a fact  pointing  to  long  isolation.  All  the 
islands  of  the  archipelago,  except  the  small  coral  ones, 
are  mountainous,  but  with  level  or  undulating  plains 
also.  A string  of  volcanoes,  which  often  break  out  with 
fearful  violence,  runs  along  the  whole  southern  and 
eastern  border,  and  in  consequence  earthquakes  are 
frequent ; the  inner  islands  are  free  from  both  volcanoes 
and  earthquakes,  so  far  as  is  known.  Politically  the 
Dutch  own,  or  lay  claim  to,  all  these  islands  except  the 
Philippines  and  part  of  Borneo. 

2.  The  Climate  is  the  same  in  all ; everywhere  with  abund- 
ance of  moisture  is  tropical  heat,  the  unvarying,  though  not  exces- 
sive, character  of  which  is  so  trying  to  Europeans. 

3.  Forests,  as  a consequence  of  heat  and  moisture,  are  mag- 
nificent and  dense  everywhere,  the  great  height  and  size  of  the 
trees  and  the  number  of  lianas  being  very  remarkable  ; all  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  neighboring  continent.  Native  fruits  are 
numerous  and  excellent ; oranges,  bananas,  plantains,  cocoa-nuts ; 
pepper,  ginger,  nutmegs,  cloves,  coffee ; sugar-cane,  betel-nut, 
tobacco  are  grown  abundantly  everywhere,  while  rice  is  the  staple 
food  in  all  parts  except  in  the  east,  where  sago  takes  its  place. 
Sugar,  coffee,  spices,  sago  and  the  metals  are  the  exports  to  foreign 
countries. 

4.  The  Animals  (see  page  38,  sec.  7)  include  all  the  large 
types  of  the  Indias,  together  with  serpents  and  birds,  but  in  the  east 
alone  are  found  the  gorgeous  birds  of  Paradise  and  Australian 
cockatoos.  Bird  and  insect  life  are  here  in  their  utmost  brilliancy 
and  variety. 
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5.  The  Economic  Minerals  are  all  found  -.  gold  and  tin  are 
everywhere  mined,  coal  and  copper  in  Borneo,  antimony  and  sulphur 
in  several  islands,  while  iron  is  comparatively  untouched. 

6.  The  People. — The  typical  Malay  differs  but  little 
from  the  typical  Mongoloid ; he  is  apathetic,  dilatory 
and  undemonstrative,  averse  to  quarreling,  reserved, 
sensitive  regarding  personal  liberty,  kind,  especially  to 
women  and  children,  but  capable  of  the  utmost  cruelty 
and  ferocity.  They  are  good  sailors  ; some  of  the  tribes 
were,  and  are  still,  pirates ; they  are  keen  traders,  and 
though  deficient  in  intellect  have  considerable  civilization 
and  an  important  literature.  In  religion  most  of  them 
are  Mahometans.  There  are  many  varieties  of  the 
Malays  and  many  mixed  tribes,  and  as  many  languages. 
In  the  east  there  are  Papuans  of  several  kinds  also. 
Chinese  and  Arabs  are  largely  settled  throughout  the 
islands. 

7.  Sumatra  is  1,025  miles  long  and  240  broad  ; the  greater 
part,  not  fully  explored,  is  still  forest.  The  Dutch  have  a protect- 
orate over  part,  and  directly  govern  the  rest.  The  people,  between 
2,000,000  and  3,000,000,  have  much  skill  in  making  gold  and  silver 
filigree  work,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and  earthenware.  Pepper  is 
the  great  export  from  Sumatra.  The  chief  of  the  Dutch  settlements 
are  Bencoolen  and  Pedang. 

8.  Java,  the  finest  and  most  important  tropical  island  in  the 
world,  has  a length  of  over  600  miles,  with  a maximum  breadth  of 
170  miles,  and  the  remarkably  dense  population  of  fully  21,000,000. 
The  Dutch  government  claims  nearly  all  the  land,  and  the  people 
are  agricultural  laborers, who  in  addition  to  their  rice,  fruits,  etc.,  are 
compelled  to  cultivate  so  much  coffee  and  sugar-cane,  and  to  sell  to 
government  alone  at  a fixed  low  rate.  There  are  many  large  towns  in 
Java,  chief  of  which  are  Batavia,  the  seat  of  government,  Samar ang, 
and  Sourabaya. 

9.  Borneo  is  twice  the  size  of  all  the  British  Islands,  but  the 
extent  of  the  population,  though  great,  is  unknown  ; only  here  and 
in  Sumatra  is  the  orang-utan  found.  The  Dyaks,  the  chief  native 
tribe,  are  much  higher  in  intellect  and  character  than  the  other 
Malays.  The  Dutch  claim  large  territory  south  and  west ; the 
English  own  Sarawak  and  have  authority  over  the  north-east,  where 
a company  is  working  mines  and  raising  sugar-cane. 

10.  The  Celebes,  a strangely-shaped  island  70,000  square 
miles  in  area,  across  the  strait  of  Macassar  from  Borneo,  is  but  little 
known  except  where  the  Dutch  have  stations.  Its  scenery  is  des- 
cribed as  magnificent ; rice  and  coffee  are  the  chief  commercial  pro- 
ducts ; the  babirfisa,  or  pig-deer,  and  the  sapi-utan,  or  wild  cow,  are 
the  wholly  peculiar  wild  animals.  Macassar  is  a large,  neat  trading 
town  in  the  south-west. 

11.  The  Philippines,  which  with  the  Sulu  archipelago  to  the 
south  belong  to  Spain,  comprise  over  1,400  islands,  in  area  about 
114,000  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  nearly  6,000,000. 
The  islands  are  greatly  exposed  to  the  destructive  typhoons  of  these 
seas.  The  peculiarly  Philippine  commercial  products  are  the  famous 
tobacco  and  Manilla  hemp ; the  trade  in  these  is  very  important. 
Manilla  is  a large  town  on  the  northern  island.  The  negritos  are  a 
diminutive  race  of  blacks  resembling  the  Bushmen  of  Africa,  but 
with  some  Papuan  characteristics. 


MELANESIA. 


improperly,  is  sometimes  included  in  it.  In  these  islands 
the  Negroid-  type  of  man  is  the  only  one  found,  but  its 
modifications  are  numerous  and  important,  the  Papuan, 
modification  being  the  most  distinctive  (see  page  40,  sec. 
12).  The  Papuan  differs  markedly  from  the  Malay; 
he  is  of  medium  height,  black,  bearded  and  hairy-bodied, 
shock-headed,  with  large,  prominent  and  hooked  nose  ; 
excitable,  impetuous,  noisy ; joyous  and  laughter-loving 
and,  as  a rule,  honest.  The  Papuans  have  much  mechan- 
ical and  ornamental  skill,  and  though  intellectually 
superior  to  the  Malays  have  but  little  approach  to 
civilization ; many  are  known  to  be  cannibals  and  are 


very  fierce. 


These  islands  differ  little  in  physical  characteristics,  climate  or 
productions  from  the  Malay  group,  except  that  Timor  and  others 
near  it,  have  the  dry  Australian  climate  to  some  extent,  and  New 

Guinea  has 
some  Austra- 
lian trees-the 
eucalyptus- 
and  others. 
But  the  ani- 
mals are  diff- 
erent, all  are 
of  the  Austra- 
lian  type;: 
very  fewof 
the  higher 
types  exist, 
and  these  are 
the  lowest  of 
the  kinds — 
marsupial 
animals  ; 
mammals  are 
very  few ; but 
birds  are 
numerous  and 
gaudy  in  color 
— b i r d s of 
Paradise,  the 
1 y r e-t  ail, 
cockatoos, 
etc. 

The  islands 
west  of  New 
G u i n e a,— 
Floris,  Timor, 
Ceram,  Gilolo 
(in  the  Mo- 
lucca group), 

Timor  Laut,  the  Aru  group  and  others,  do  not  differ  materially 
from  New  Guinea  ; bread-fruit,  however,  does  not  grow  in  them. 

2.  New  Guinea,  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  is  1,490  miles 
long,  430  broad,  with  an  estimated  area  of  306,000  square  miles. 
The  interior  is  unknown,  but  from  the  coast  it  appears  mountainous  ; 
the  shores  are  often  steep,  but  often  also  low  and  swampy.  Cocoa- 
nut  palms  abound  and  the  bread-fruit  here  becomes  a chief  food  as 
in  all  the  Pacific  islands.  The  tree-kangaroo  is  an  animal  peculiar  to 
the  island.  The  Dutch  claim  the  west  coast,  but  Great  Britain  has 
established  a right  to  the  south  at  least,  and  Germany  claims  the 


Fig. 


-Papuan. 


1.  Extent,  etc. — This  group,  wholly  south  of  the 
equator,  extends  from  the  Malay  Archipelago  south-east 
to  Fiji  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  ; Australia,  though 


3.  To  the  east  lie  the  large  islands  of  New  Britain,  New  Ireland, 
— both  lately  taken  possession  of  by  Germany, — and  the  Solomon 
group  ; all  are  volcanic  and  high,  with  the  usual  productions.  But 
with  the  last  group  end  the  marsupial  animals  ; animal  life,  except 
water-fowl  and  insects,  is  rare  to  the  east  of  the  Solomon  Islands. 
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NEW  ZEALAND. 


4.  Fiji,  situated,  approximately,  on  the  meridian  of  180°  and  the 
parallel  20°  S.,  consists  of  two  large  and  about  200  small  islands,  in 
area  7,740  square  miles,  all  oceanic  in  character.  The  moist  tropical 
climate,  with  the  rich  volcanic  soil,  gives  rise  to  a profuse  vegetation, 
including  fine  forest  trees,  cocoa-nut  and  sago  palms,  bread-fruit, 
bananas,  plantains,  pine-apples,  sugar-cane,  maize,  arrow-root,  and 
the  yam — the  chief  food ; these,  except  the  bread-fruit  and  yam, 
supply  the  exports,  sugar  and  molasses  being  the  chief.  The  Fijians, 
about  112,000  in  number,  are  a superior  type  of  the  Papuan  race  ; 
they  possess  much  skill  in  house-building,  and  their  implements 
show  excellent  adaptation  to  their  purpose.  They  are  now  all 
Christians  ; all  the  children  attend  the  mission  schools,  which  with 
few  exceptions  receive  no  state  aid.  Fiji  is  a crown  colony  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Europeans  number  about  4,000. 

5.  The  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands,  east  of  Fiji,  consist  in 
part  of  lofty  volcanic  islands,  and  in  part  of  elevated  coralline  lime- 
stone, some  of  the  hills  being  600  feet  high.  The  people  are  regarded 
as  the  highest  of  the  Pacific  island  races  ; many  of  the  arts  of  the 
Fijians  have  been  learned  from  the  Tongans  ; and  now  that  the 
Tongans  have  become  Christians,  many  of  them  are  employed  as 
missionaries  to  the  other  islands. 

6.  The  Samoa  or  Navigator  Islands,  and  the  Society 
Islands  (owned  by  France),  the  lovely  Tahiti  being  the  largest  of  the 
group,  do  not  differ  materially  from  Fiji. 

7.  In  the  oceanic  Marquesas  and  New  Hebrides  groups, 
and  in  New  Caledonia  climate  and  productions  are  like  those  of 
Fiji,  but  the  people  are  much  lower  and  ruder  than  the  Fijians. 
New  Caledonia  is  of  volcanic  formation,  240  miles  long  and  25  broad. 
It  has  many  minerals,  nickel  being  largely  mined.  As  it  is  a penal 
of  France  it  makes  no  progress.  Erromanga  and  Aneiteum  of  the 
New  Hebrides  have  been  christianized  by  Nova  Scotia  missionaries  ; 
in  the  other  islands  the  people  are  savages. 


MICRONESIA. 

This  group  consists  of  the  islands  north  of  Melanesia  between  the 
equator  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  They  are  mainly  coral  atolls 
except  the  volcanic  Ladrone  Islands  in  the  north  ; these  and  the 
Caroline  Islands,  both  of  which  belong  to  Spain,  are  the  chief  groups. 
The  people  are  lighter  in  color  than  the  Melanesians,  and  more  of 
the  Malay  type  of  feature.  They  are  peaceable,  kind  to  strangers 
when  well  used,  intelligent,  expert  in  the  use  of  boats,  and  excellent 
fishers.  Animals  are  few  in  number. 


POLYNESIA. 

1.  Extent,  etc. — This  division  includes  all  the  other 
Pacific  inter-tropical  islands  together  with  New  Zealand. 
The  Polynesians,  a rather  tall  race,  resemble  the  Malays 
in  features,  but  the  Melanesians  in  many  mental 
characteristics.  Intellectually  they  are  higher  than  the 
Melanesians,  and  of  a gentler  nature,  and  have  been 
comparatively  easily  led  to  embrace  Christianity.  The 
groups  in  the  southern  half  of  this  area  are  mainly 
volcanic  ; elsewhere  they  are  coralline  ; some  of  the  latter 
are  elevated,  others  are  low,  or  atolls.  In  climate  and 
productions  they  resemble  Melanesia. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

2.  Physical  Features.— The  colony  of  New  Zealand,  situated 
about  1,200  miles  east  of  Australia,  has  an  area  of  nearly  100,000 
square  miles.  It  consists  of  two  main  islands,  North  Island  and 
South  Island,  separated  by  Cook  Strait,  along  with  the  small 
■ Stewart  Island  south  of  Foveaux  Strait.  The  greatest  breadth  is 

150  miles. 


The  islands  are  essentially  mountainous,  but  wide  un- 
dulating plains  occupy  the  west  of  North  Island  and  the 
east  of  South  Island ; in  the  latter  island  Mount  Brown 
reaches  the  height  of  12,349  feet,  far  above  the  snow 
line.  Yolcanoes  and  volcanic  phenomena  occur,  especially 
in  North  Island  near  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  where  by  the 
eruption  of  Tarawera  in  1886  — a supposed  extinct 
volcano, — great  destruction  of  life  was  caused,  and  a 
marked  alteration  in  the  country  adjacent  produced. 
In  the  same  region  are  very  many  hot  mineral  springs 
and  small  geysers ; and  here  a government  sanitarium, 
Rotorua,  is  situated.  Here  also  is  the  hot  lake  Taupo, 
and  its  outlet  Waitako  /hot)  River,  the  largest  stream  in 
New  Zealand. 

3.  The  Coast  is  very  irregular,  with  many  excellent  harbors ; 
the  chief  indentations  are  Bay  of  Plenty  and  Hawke  Bay  in  North 
Island. 

4.  The  Climate  is  naturally  equable,  resembling  the  moist 
Mediterranean  climate  of  Europe  in  the  North  Island,  and  the 
climate  of  southern  England  elsewhere. 

5.  The  Vegetation  resembles  that  of  eastern 
Australia,  and  forests  of  fine,  but  hard,  wood  abound 
everywhere;  native  grasses  and  flax  are  of  excellent 
quality.  There  are  no  native  fruit  trees,  but  European 
fruits  and  grains  are  widely  cultivated. 

6.  Animal  life  is  very  meagre,  all  higher  types  are 
absent ; the  Kiwi,  or  Apteryx  (wingless),  is  a bird  of  the 
ostrich  family.  Few  edible  native  fishes  exist ; but 
European  varieties  as  well  as  domestic  animals  have 
been  introduced. 

7.  The  Industries  are  the  same  as  in  Australia — grazing, 
especially  of  sheep,  agriculture,  and  mining  of  gold  and  coal,  for  New 
Zealand  is  an  important  gold-field.  Manufactures  are  considerable, 
consisting  of  woollens,  leather  and  leather  goods,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, machinery  and  dairy  products.  The  exports  are  wool,  pre- 
served meats,  animal  products  generally,  wheat,  timber  and  „gold 
gum  and  dairy  produce, — valued  at  over  £7,000,000  in  1S84. 

8.  The  Population  in  1885  was  572,000  colonists,  and  55,900 
Maoris,  or  natives.  The  latter  are  dark  Polynesians,  intellectual, 
athletic,  and  show  a marked  capability  of  adopting  European  civili- 
zation. The  land  in  the  colony  that  was  not  bought  by  government 
or  settlers  belongs  to  them.  In  education,  enterprise  and  progress 
New  Zealand  is  equal  to  the  best  of  the  Australian  colonies. 

9.  The  Chief  Towns  are  Wellington  (22,000)  the  capital, 
Auckland  (40,000),  Dunedin  (45,000),  and  Christ  Church  (33,000). 

The  Sandwich  or  Hawaiian  Islands  are  mountainous 
and  volcanic,  containing  the  great  volcano  Mauna  Loa.  The  climate 
is  very  salubrious,  and  along  with  the  usual  productions,  wheat  and 
other  grains  are  raised.  The  people  are  christianized,  civilized  and 
educated,  and  have  a constitutional  government.  There  are  many 
foreigners  in  the  island,  chiefly  Chinese,  Portuguese,  English  and 
Americans -the  last  being  especially  influential.  Honolulu  is  a large, 
thriving  town,  the  port  of  call  for  steamers  going  across  the  Pacific 
The  area  is  6,677  square  miles  ; the  native  population,  about  45  000 
is  rapidly  diminishing.  Sugar,  rice,  coffee,  wool,  and  whale  oil  are 
exported. 

Norfolk  Island  is  an  oceanic  island  of  about  14  square  miles 
in  size,  with  bold  almost  unapproachable  shores.  The  people  are 
mainly  Pitcairn  Islanders— descendants  of  English  fathers  and 
Polynesian  mothers. 
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Appendix  I. 


Animals  and  their  Produce.—  (Continued.) 


The  following  tables  are  compiled  from  the  report  of  the  Dominion 
government  for  the  year  1883,  and  show  the  amount  and  value  of  the 
chief  exports  for  that  year,  the  provinces  whence  these  came,  and  the 
destination.  They  are  necessarily  incomplete,  for  accurate  accounts 
are  not  kept.  (See  under  each  Province. ) It  will  be  seen  that  some 
of  the  articles  mentioned  might  be  classed  as  manufactures. 

(N.B. — The  statements  regarding  1885  were  added  after  the  others 
had  been  put  into  type). 

(a)  Agricultural  Products. — Total  Value,  $29,515,033. 


Fruit  (green)  . | 

Barley j 

Oats I 


Pease j 

Rye { 

Wheat | 

Flour  (wheat).  j 

Oatmeal j 

Hay 

Malt 

Potatoes j 


Value. 


Province  producing. 


Chief  Destination. 


$499,185  ( 

(158,018  bbls.)  ) 
$6,293,283  ) 

(8,817,216  bu.)  j 
$460,821  ( 

(1,024,053  bu.)  1 
$2,161,708  j 
(2,339,287  bu.)t 
$712,900  J 
(1,047,809  bu.)  ( 
$5,881,488  j 
(5,867,458  bu.)  ( 
$2,515,955  ( 

(489,046  bbls.)  ( 
$276,574  J 
(66,051  bbls.)  \ 
$902,105 
$1,136,700 
$1,048,954  ( 

(2,424,979  bu.)  j 


Que.*  62,953  bbls. 
Ont..  47,639  “ 

N.  S..  45,592  “ 

Ont.  .8,587,665  bush. 
Que..  410,095  “ 

P.  E.  I.  348,812  “ 

Ont..  235,022  “ 

Que..  1,709, 020  “ 

Ont..  628,345  “ 

Ont..  891,960  “ 

Que..  155,849  “ 

Ont..  2, 911, 970  “ 

Que..  2, 892, 012  “ 

Que..  237,663  bbls. 
Ont..  233,911  “ 

Que..  55,472  “ 

Ont..  10,472  “ 

Que. . 78,930  tons. 

Ont  . 1,329,958  bush. 
N.  S..  981,553  “ 

P.  E.  I.  835,904  “ 

N.  B.  355,124  “ 


G.  B..  119,811  bbls. 
U.  S. . 33,711  “ 

U.  S.. 8, 741, 626 bush. 

U.  S..  607,953 
G.  B.,  Newf. 

G.  B..  1,885,100  “ 

U.  S. . 368,697  “ 
U.  S..  912,486  “ 
G.  B.. 4, 877, 276  “ 

U.  S. . 878,471  “ 

G.  B . 359,724  bbls. 
Newf.  118,420  “ 

G.  B..  63,001  “ 

U.  S..  89,005  “ 

u.  s. 

U.  S.. 2, 181, 631  “ 

Rest  to  West  Indies. 


* Que.  = Quebec.  Ont.  = Ontario.  N.  S.  =Nova  Scotia.  P.  E.  I. —Prince 
Edward  Island.  G.  B.  =Great  Britain.  U.  S.  = United  States.  Newf.  =New- 
foundland.  Man.  = Manitoba.  B.  C.=  British  Columbia. 

Note. — In  1885  the  value  of  the  agricultural  exports  was  $19,120,366  ; only 
in  the  export  of  apples,  barley  and  oats  was  there  a considerable  increase  over 
1883. 

(6)  Animals  and  their  Produce.— Total  Value,  $21,165,418. 


Kind. 


Value. 


Province  producing. 


Destination. 


Horses j 

Horned  cattle.  | 

Swine 

Sheep | 


$1,633,291  f 
(13,019  head.)  < 
$3,898,028  ] 

(66,396 head.)  ( 
12,281 

$1,388,056  ( 

(308,474  head.)  ( 


Butter. . 
Cheese  . 


Bacon 
Beef. . 


( $1,705,817  j 

| (8,106,447  lbs.)  | 

( $6,451,870  j 

( (58,041,387  lbs.)  ( 
J $2,256,586  j 

( (13,451,410  dz.)  ( 
f $436,973  j 

\ (3,736,724  lbs.)) 
( $40,722  j 

( (628,728  lbs.)  \ 


Ont..  5,735  head. 
Que..  5,843  “ 
Que. . 39,432  “ 

Ont . . 21,140  “ 
Ont..  3,544  “ 
Ont..  169,072  “ 

Que..  120,939  “ 
Que..  6,048,912  lbs. 
Ont..  1,537,586  “ 
N.  S..  477,372  “ 

Que..  45, 655, 038  “ 
Ont..  12,365,079  “ 
Ont..  8,939,250  dz. 
Ont..  2,910,474  lbs. 
Que. . 825,650  “ 

N.  S..  285,728  “ 

B.  C..  153,880  “ 

P.E.I.  105,468  “ 


j-  U.  S.. 
G.  B.. 
U.  S.. 
U.  S.. 
U.  S.. 
G.  B.. 
) G.  B.. 

I u.  s.. 

]•  G.B.. 

U.  S.. 

\ G.B.. 

1 U.  S.. 
( Newf. 


12,635 

37,894 

23,280 

3,634 

228,541 

72,038 

6,230,173  lbs. 
• 986,387  “ 

57,672,959  | 

13,413,744  dz. 

3,722,693  lbs. 

209,657  “ 
390,768  “ 


Kind. 


Hams  . . 
Mutton 


Pork 

Preserved 
meats  . . 
Venison  , 

Wool 

Furs 


Value. 


Province  producing. 


Destination. 


$62,285  f 
(517,636  lbs.)  ( 

$22,826  f 

(397,280  lbs.)  1 


$69,969  J 
(806,843  lbs.)  1 

$180,080  j 
(1,770,774  lbs.  t 
$648  J 
(11,525  lbs.)  ( 
$280,530  ( 

(1,375,572  lbs.)  ( 
$1,087,523  | 


Ont.. 

446,801  lbs. 

Que.. 

68,354  “ 

N.  B.. 

287,790  “ 

P.  E.  I. 

81,041  “ 

Ont. . 

23,023  “ 

P.E.I. 

233,276  “ 

Que.. 

230,444  “ 

Ont.. 

192,331  “ 

N.  S. 

150,030  “ 

N.  S. 

861,012  “ 

P.  E.  I. 

521,366  “ 

N.  S. 

8,620  “ 

Ont.. 

2,905  “ 

Ont. . 

1,220,069  “ 

B.  C.,  Que 
Man..  $378,426 
Others  proport’n’ly. 


G.  B.. 
Newf. 
U.  S.. 
Newf. 

Newf. 

G.B.. 

G.  B.. 
U.  S.. 
U.  S„ 
G.  B.. 
U.  S.. 


507,421  lbs. 

7,449  “ 
344,319  “ 
46,707  “ 


559,876 

230,892 


1,620,829 

10,725 


1,207,582 


Note. — In  1885  the  value  of  the  exports  of  animals  and  their  products  was 
$26,503,994  ; the  export  of  cattle,  sheep,  cheese,  bacon  and  pork  was  largely  in 
excess  of  that  of  1883. 


(c)  The  total  value  of  the  fish  taken  in  the  Dominion, 
during  1883,  is  estimated,  in  the  reports  to  Government, 
at  $17,215,675.  The  following  table  gives  the  value,  etc. , 
of  the  principal  fish  exported.  (See  under  each  Province.) 

Fisheries.— Total  Value,  $8,856,926. 


Cod,  fresh. 


“ salted....  j 

Smoked  baddies  j 
Mackerel,  fresh.  j 
“ pickled^ 
Herring,  fresh. . j 
“ pickled  | 

“ smoked  | 
Lobster,  fresh  . j 


Value. 


“ canned ■ 
Salmon,  fresh..  • 
“ canned - 

“ pickled  ■ 
Miscellaneous : 

Fresh 

Pickled. 


$14,846 


$3,763,589 
(749,126  cwt.) 

$2,000 

(28,078  lbs.) 

' $18,372 

(488,095  lbs.) 

$520,335 
(67,449  bbls.) 
$26,857 

(1,409,050  lbs.) 

$505,730 
(123,883  bbls.) 

$169,385 
(8,452.529  lbs.) ' 

$31,364  ) 

(5,107  bbls.)  j 

$1,478,895 
(15,106,980  lbs.) 

$180,563 
(1,262,809  lbs.) 

$1,156,223 
(10,977,233  lbs.) 

$83,746 
(6,143  bbls.) 


$240,912  | 

$33,144 


Province  exporting. 


N.  S.*  488,525  lbs. 


N.  S. 

ft. 

P.  E.I. 


N.  B. 
N.  S. 
N.  S. 
N.B. 
N.  S. 
P.  E.I. 


610,402  cwt. 
110,883  “ 
98,149  “ ' 
10,325  “ 

21 ,280  lbs. 
6,798  “ 
442,608  “ 
32,363  “ 
52,920  bbls. 
10,915  “ 
N.B.  1,190,000  lbs. 

N.  S.  219,000  " 

N.  S.  89,630  bbls. 
N.  B.  23,279  “ 
Que . 7,964  “ 

N.B.  7,961,140 lbs. 

N.  S.  479,525  “ 

N.  S.  5,064  bbls. 

N.  B.  43  “ 

N.  S.  8,249,211  lbs. 
P.E.  1.4  253,536  “ 

N.  B.  2,201,731  “ 
Que . 402,502  “ 

N.  B.  1,201,810  “ 

N.  S.,  Que.,  Ont., 

B.  C. 

B.  C. 10, 956, 412  lbs. 

N,  B.,  N.  S.,  Que, 

P.  E.  I. 

B.  C.  3, 317  bbls. ) 

N.  S.  2,537  “ j 

Ont.  173,230  lbs.) 

Que.  49,311  “ j 

Ont.  5,1 


■} 


Destination. 


U.  S. 

W.  I. 

377,064  cwt. 

u.  s. 

199,214  “ 

Br.. 

51,813  “ 

B.  G. 

41,983  “ 

It... 

42,233  “ 

U.  S. 

U.  S. 

476,655  lbs. 

u.s 

W.  I. 

45,285  bbls. 

u.  s. 

u.  s. 

80,915  “ 

W.  I. 
B.  G. 

38,000  “ 

u.s. 

8t  121,943  lbs. 

W.  I., 

u.  s. 

, G.  B. 

G.  B.10,413,978  lbs. 
(J.  S.  4,418,244  “ 

U.  S.  1,262,589  “ 

G.  B.10,739,308  “ 

U.S.  4,957  bbls. 

U.  S.  240,537  lbs. 
U.  S.  6,440  bbls. 
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Fisheries. — ( Continued. ) 


Kind. 

Value. 

Province  exporting. 

Destination. 

Fish  oil,  cod. . . -j 

$122,731  ( 

N.  S. 

204,136  gals. 

U.  S. 

194,609  gals. 

(228,762  gals.)  ( 

Que. 

19,460  “ 

G.  B. 

33,715  *• 

“ seal.  ..j 

$1,622  j 

N.  S. 

2,321  “ 

G.  B. 

2,809  “ 

(3,003  gals.)  ( 

Que. 

682  “ 

U.  S. 

194  “ 

((  other  i 

$32,812  J 

B.  C. 

62,960  “ 

u.  s. 

54,106  “ 

i 

(83,031  gals.)  ( 

N.  B. 

11,764  “ 

G.  B. 

26,425  “ 

Furs  and  skins) 
of  V 

$145,042  | 

B.  C. 

$123,804 

u.  s 

$74,530 

marine  animals,  j 

N.  a. 

$20,407 

G.  B. 

$70,512 

Tan  bark 

Firewood 

Logs 

Lumber,  sawn . . 


Shingles 

Sleepers,  ties.  . 

staves  (bolts) . . . 
Timber,  squared 


$321,991  1 
$388,910  { 


2,552  -j 


$17,797,408* 


$554,328* 


$211,484 

$4,717,356 


Province  producing. 


Que. 
N.  B. 
Ont . 
N.  S. 
N.B. 
On*. 
Que. 
Ont . 
ue. 


43,027 
16,175 
102.493 
32,827 
20,102 

23.000  M 

14.000  ' 
$6,402,756 
$5,554,102 
$3,951,683 
$1,375,523 


rds. 


N.  S. 

B.  C. 

P.  E.I 
Ont. 

Que. 

Ont . 

Que. 

N.  B. 

Ont . 

Que.  chiefly. 


$26,563 
59.353  M. 
24,364  “ 
1,185,530 
519.341 
351,113 


U.  S.  63,575  cords. 


U.  S.164,836 


U.  S. 

Deals,  G.  B. 
Boards,  U.  S. 
Much  to  W.  T.., 
Australia  Africa, 
etc. 

U.  S.  76,615  M. 


U.  S.  2,074,S 


U.  S. 

G.  B.,  almost  all. 


Note. — In  1884  the  value  of  the  Forest  exports  was  $27,296,0: 
$22,373,305.  The  falling  off  in  the  last  year  was  general. 

(e)  The  Mine  Exports. — Value,  $3,116,830. 


Coal 

Gold(quartz,  dust,  etc.) 

ypsum 

Antimony  ore 

Copper  “ | 

Iron  “ -j 

Lead  “ 

Manganese  “ -j 

Silver  “ -I 


$1,087,411 
(430,081  tons.) 

$911,383  | 
$152,000  ^ 
$11,842 
$150,479  ( 
(4,402  tons.)  ( 
$138,775  j 
(44,944  tons.)  ( 
$32  ; (2  tons. ) 

$29,470  J 
(1,194  tons.)  ( 
$14,200  j 
(100  tons.)  ( 


Province  producing.  Destination. 


N.  S. 
B.  C. 
N.B. 
B.C. 
N.  S. 
N.  S. 
N.  B. 
Que. 
Ont . 
B.  C. 
N.  B. 
N.B. 
N.  S. 
Que. 
Ont . 


216,805  tons. 
193,485  “ 
17,670  “ 
$631,648 
$278,735 
$138,081 


42,745  tons. 
1,890  “ 


128 

78 

22 


U.  S.  302,803  tons. 
Newf.  68,847  “ 
W.  I.  21,398  “ 

U.  S. 


U.  S. 

u.  s. 
u.  s. 

G.  B. 
U.  S. 


44,635  tons. 
309  “ 


U.  S. 

G.  B.  769 

U.  S.  425 

G.  B.  78 

U.  S.  22 


The  Mine  Exports.—  (Continued.) 


* Abbreviations. — W.  I.  = West  Indies.  Br.  =Brazil.  B.  G.  = British  Guiana. 
It.  =Italy. 

Government  overseers  of  fisheries  complain  of  the  excessive  fishing  of 
certain  kinds  of  fish,  such  as  salmon,  shad,  smelt,  oysters,  and  lobsters. 
Salmon  are  rapidly  decreasing,  and  lobsters  in  many  districts  are  destroyed. 
The  herring  fishery  is  threatened,  for  within  the  last  five  years  vast  quantities 
of  the  young  are  taken  and  made  into  “sardines,”  while  fishing  on  the  spawning 
grounds,  and  destructive  methods  of  capture,  are  pursued  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. 

Note. — In  1885  the  value  of  the  fish  caught  in  the  Dominion  was  $17,723,000  ; 
the  Fisheries  exports  amounted  to  $7,976,313.  Though  the  quantity  exported 
was  greater  than  that  of  1883,  yet  except  in  the  case  of  canned  lobsters  and 
salmon,  the  market  value  was  less. 

(d)  Exports  of  Forest  Products.— Total  Value,  $26,648,441. 


Kind. 

Value. 

Province  producing 

Destination. 

Plumbago  ore 

$59;  (150  tons.) 

$302,716  ( 
(14,478  tons.)) 
$17,511 
$73,368  ( 
(26, 578  tons.)) 
$60,683 

N.  B. 

Que.  14,258  tons. 
Ont.  220  “ 

Ont.  all. 

Ont.  16,756  “ ) 

N.  B.  5,322  “ t 
N.  S.  4,500  “ j 
Que.  54,123  “ 

U.  S.  tons. 

G.B.  12,268  “ 
Germ.  1,995  “ 
U.  S.  197,185  bus. 

U.  S.  26,412  tons. 

U.  S. 

Phosphates  (apatite),  -j 
Salt 

Stone  (marble) | 

Other 

Note.— In  1885  the  value  of  the  Mine  exports  was  $3,836,470  ; the  increase 
over  1883  being  chiefly  in  coal,  gold,  copper  and  phosphates. 

(/)  The  following  table  shows  the  chief  manufactured  exports : — 

Manufactures. — V alue,  $4, 114, 424. 


Agricultural  implements . 
Carriages 


Iron  and  hardware. 
Leather 


Boots  and  shoes 

Leather  goods 
Fermented  liquors. . . 

Spirits 

Machinery 

Musical  instruments. 

Sewing  machines 


Ships  sold  abroad. 


Tobacco 

Wood,  furniture,  doors,  etc. 

Woollens 

Other  fabrics -I 


Miscellaneous  articles . 


$16,766 
$21,714 

Extract  of  hemlock  bark,  j f^bbls  ) 


$51,726 
$373,513 
$271,140 
$96,815 
(90,872  prs.) 
$126,500 
$7,657 
$15,000 
$74,366 
$49,000 
$70  000 
(9,147.) 
$506,538 
(23,896  tons.) 

(No.,  44.) 
$25,360  ( 
(824,049  lbs.)  \ 
$74,037 
$540,875 
$31,296  | 
$562,195  -j 
$528,895 


Province 

producing. 


Ont. . . . $15,863 

Ont.  chiefly. 

N.  B.  27,886  bbls. 
Que..  8,107  “ 

N.  S.  4,330  “ 
N.B...  $36,543  ) 
N.  S...  $13,924  ) 

Que.  chiefly. 
Que...  $218,534 
Que.  60,254  prs. 
N.  S.  30,474  “ 
Que.  chiefly. 

N.  S.  “ 

Ont.,  Que. 

Ont  . . . $56,836  ) 
Que  . . . $15,893  / 

Ont.  chiefly. 

Ont..  8,153  pieces. 
N.  S.  731  “ 

Que . 239  “ 

N.S.  17  (7,292t.)  ) 
N.B.  11  (10,161t.)  V 
P.E.I.  9 (3,257t.)j 
P.E.I.  756, 953  lbs. 
Que.  66,860  “ 
Que  . . . $50,852 

Ont.  & Que.  chiefly. 
Que  . . . $22,399  ) 
N.S...  $7,877  ) 

Ont....  $402,180 
Que...  $126,175 
Ont....  $372,423) 
Que.  ..  $105,536  ) 
N.  B. . . $36,756  ) 


U.  S.,  G.  B. 

U.  S.,  W.  1. 

U.  s.  28,995  bbls. 
G.  B.  10,334  “ 

U.  S.  $49,459 
U.  S.  chiefl}*. 

G.  B.  chiefly. 
Newf.  52,910  prs. 
G.  B.  21,454  “ 
G.  B.  chiefly. 

W.  I.  chiefly. 

G.  B.,  W.  I. 

U.  S.,  G.  B. 
and  Chili. 

G.  B.  chiefly. 
G.B.  5,351  pieces. 
W.  I.,  Mex.,  Br. 
Africa. 

G.  B.  18 
(11,360  tons.) 

G.  B.  436,940  lbs. 
U.  S.  383,673  “ 
U.S.,G.B.,Newf. 
U.  S. , G.  B. 
Newf.  chiefly. 

U.  S.  $479,381 
G.  B.,  Newf. 

U.  S.  chiefly. 


Note.— In  1885  the  value  of  the  manufactures  exported  was  $3,794,229  ; the 
greatest  failing  off  took  place  in  iron  and  manufactures  of  iron,  and  ships  ; while 
in  agricultural  implements,  leather  and  leather  goods,  furniture,  etc.,  and 
musical  instruments,  the  increase  was  important. 

(c/)  The  following  table  shows  the  countries  with  which  Canada  is 
engaged  in  trade,  the  shipping  employed,  etc.,  etc.,  in  1883: — 


Great  Britain  

United  States 

Newfoundland 

British  West  Indies.. 
Spanish  West  Indies 
French  West  Indies. 
Danish  West  Indies. 
British  Guiana 


Value  of 
Exports. 

Value  of  Goods 
Entered  for 
Consumption. 

$47,145,217 

37,620,399 

2,187,338 

1,786,696 

932,222 

316,458 

72,772 

428,153 

$52,052,465 

56,032,333 

765,935 

2,477,575 

1,856,897 

25,040 

8,627 

296,661 

Ton age 
of  Shipping 
Employed. 
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Countries. 

Value  of 
Exports. 

Value  of  Goods 
Entered  for 
Consumption. 

Tonnage 
of  Shipping 
Employed. 

China 

95,360 

841,333 

Canadian 

Japan  

10,028 

803,921 

and  British, 

Mexico 

34,269 

15,072 

4,887,237 

Central  America 

10,609 

South  America 

1,021,867 

1,151,511 

St.  Pierre 

190,684 

8,165 

France 

617,730 

2,316,480 

Foreign. 

Germany 

133,697 

1,809,154 

3,085,540. 

Spain 

164,925 

584,972 

Portugal 

179,843 

63,349 

104,441 

Italy 

218,113 

Belgium 

195,705 

415,407 

Holland  

Denmark 

27,599 

3,009 

297,201 

Norway 

66,650 

41,724 

Russia 

1,000 

10,304 

Other  countries 

Coin  and  bullion  

587,835 

631,600 

3,416,724 

1,147,843 

Est.  amount  short  returned.. 

Totals 

9S, 085, 804 

123,137,019 

7,972,777 

In  1868,  the  first  year  of  the  Dominion,  the  exports  were  $57,568,- 
888 ; the  imports,  $71,985,306.  In  1868  the  total  foreign  trade  of 
the  Dominion  was  $131,027,532  ; in  1883  it  was  $230,339,826. 

Noth. — In  1885  the  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  $89,238,361  ; of  goods 
entered  for  consumption,  $102,710,019  ;the  total  foreign  trade,  $198,179,847. 

( h ) The  duties  collected  in  1883  were — 


Import  duties $23,162,553 

Excise  duties — 

Tobacco  and  manufactures  of  tobacco  . . $1,886,301 

Distilled  liquors 3,934,704 

Malt  and  malt  liquors 411,172 


( i ) There  were  raised  in  1885, — of  wheat,  30,608,160  bushels;  of 
barley,  16,533,587  bushels;  of  oats,  55,229,742  bushels;  of  rye, 
1,271,506  bushels;  of  pease,  14,006,192  bushels;  of  Indian  corn  (in 
ear),  10,741,391  bushels  ; of  buckwheat,  1,530,675  bushels  ; of  beans, 
496,564  bushels  ; of  potatoes,  21,091,144  bushels  ; of  turnips,  41,137,- 
735  bushels  ; carrots  and  mangols,  11,123,048  bushels  ; hay,  3,252,155 
tons. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  census  of  1881  returns  as  having  been  raised 
of  apples,  11,400,000  bushels  ; grapes,  3,700,000  pounds  ; other  fruit, 
645,000  bushels ; and  4,170,000  pounds  of  maple  sugar  were  made. 

The  farm  animals  numbered, — of  sheep,  1,755,605,  producing 
6,086,866  pounds  of  wool ; of  horses,  558,809  ; of  cattle,  1,976,480 ; 
of  swine,  822,262.  Cheese  to  the  amount  of  71,209,719  pounds  was 
made  at  the  factories. 

O')  The  following  table  gives  the  kind,  amount,  and  value  of  the 
fish  caught  in  the  waters  of  Ontario  in  1883 


1,862  brls.  Whitefish $18,620  00 

3,074,520  lbs.  Whitefish 245,961  60 

3,940  brls.  Trout . . 39,400  00 

3,941,159  lbs.  Trout l 315,292  72 

19,414  brls.  Herring  and  Sciscos 97,070  00 

621,420  lbs.  Maskinonge 37,285  20 

689,408  lbs.  Bass 41,364  48 

1,368,273  lbs.  Pickerel 82,096  38 

475,200  lbs.  Pike 23,760  00 

539,330  lbs.  Sturgeon 29,466  50 

15,230  brls.  Coarse  Pish  and  Mixed  Pish  60,920  00 

Pish,  used  for  local  con- 
sumption  35,796  00 


$1,027,032  88 

Note. — In  1885  the  value  of  the  fish  taken  was  $1,342,692. 


( Jc ) Summary  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Ontario  in  1883  : — 

(It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Atlantic  trade  passes  through  Quebec 
ports,  so  that  Ontario  goods  shipped  in  these  ports  are  creiited  to  Quebec.) 

Industry  Exports,  etc. 


Agriculture — 

Grain,  etc $13,528,027 

Stock,  etc 6,569,242 

The  Porest 7,825,691 

The  Pisheries 207,592 

The  Mine 311,006 

Manufactures 1,099,726 

Miscellaneous 382,958 

Estimated  understatement 2,965,777 


Total  Exports $32,890,019 


Imports  into  Ontario $44,666,445 


Total  Foreign  Trade $77,556,464 


Note. — In  1875  the  total  value  of  the  exports  was  $28,434,731  ; of 
the  imports,  $39,828,083.  In  1884,  the  total  trade  amounted  to  over 
$82,000,000. 

(l)  “ In  1883  about  155,000  cwt.  was  mined,  valued  at  $362,000, 
but  none  seems  to  have  been  exported.  Formerly  a considerable 
trade  existed  with  the  United  States,  but  it  has  been  ruined  by  care- 
less preparation  of  the  article  for  market.”  (Geological  Survey  of 
Canada : Note  on  Apatite.) 

In  1881  about  16,000  pounds  of  mica  were  raised;  35,000  cubic 
feet  of  marble  and  4,000,000  cubic  feet  of  building  stone  were 
quarried. 

(m)  According  to  the  census,  Quebec  in  1881  raised  of  wheat  over 

2.000. 000 bushels ; barley,  1,750,000 bushels;  oats,  20,000,000 bushels ; 
pease  and  beans,  4,170,000  bushels  ; buckwheat,  2,000,000  bushels  ; 
potatoes,  15,000,000  bushels;  corn,  888,000  bushels;  turnips,  1,572,476 
bushels ; hay,  1,615,000  tons ; and  tobacco,  2,357,000  pounds. 

Of  farm  stock  of  all  kinds  Quebec  possessed  from  one-half  to 
one-third  less  than  did  Ontario.  In  working-cattle  Quebec  far  sur- 
passed Ontario.  Of  wool  about  2,750,000  pounds  were  produced  by 
889,833  sheep. 

Of  squared  timber  there  were  cut  in  1881  over  5,500,000  cubic  feet 
of  pine  ; over  2,700,000  cubic  feet  of  tamarac  and  birch,  and  nearly 

15.000. 000  cubic  feet  of  other  woods,  besides  firewood,  masts,  spars, 
etc. , and  multitudes  of  logs.  Only  in  tamarac  and  birch,  however, 
did  Quebec  exceed  Ontario ; in  other  woods  the  quantity  was  less 
than  half  that  produced  by  Ontario. 

The  value  of  the  fish  caught  during  1883  was  about  $2,140,000 ; 
the  varieties  include  those  of  Ontario  and  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  1881 
the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  fisheries  was  14,744.  The  chief 
fish  caught  were  codfish  and  herring.  Large  quantities  of  lobsters 
were  also  canned. 

The  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  same  year  was — flour, 
$9,000,000;  sugar,  $7,000,000;  boots  and  shoes,  about  $11,000,000; 
fur  goods,  $2,500,000;  soap,  etc.,  over  $1,000,000;  and  locomotives, 
$1,500,000.  Maple  sugar  was  made  to  the  extent  of  15,500,000  lbs. 

( n ) The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  exports  in  the  leading 
industries  in  the  year  1883  : — * S 

Agricultural  products $14,458,533 

Animals  and  their  produce 12,532,941 

Products  of  the  Porest 11,529,948 

“ “ Pisheries 749,613 

“ “ Mine 525,450 

Manufactures 1,633,725 

Miscellaneous  articles 161,729 

The  exports  to  Great  Britain  were,  in  1883,  valued  at  $33,000,000; 
to  the  United  States,  about  $6,520,000 ; the  imports  from  the  former, 
about  $24,000,000,  from  the  latter,  nearly  $15,000,000.  But  as  the 
trade  of  Ontario  with  Great  Britain,  both  export  and  import,  is 
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carried  on  for  the  most  part  at  Quebec  ports,  it  is  evident  that  a 
large  part  of  the  sums  mentioned  must  be  credited  to  Ontario. 
The  total  trade  of  Quebec  for  1883  with  countries  out  of  Canada 
amounted  to  over  $90,000,000. 

Note.  — In  1885  the  value  of  the  exports  of  Quebec  was  $39,604,- 
451 ; of  the  imports,  $46,733,038. 


(o)  According  to  the  census,  New  Brunswick  raised,  in  1881,  about 
522,000  bushels  of  wheat,  84,000  of  barley,  3,300,000  of  oats,  1,600,000 
of  buckwheat — nearly  equalling  Quebec — 7,000,000  of  potatoes,  and 
1,000,000  of  turnips ; of  hay,  415,000  tons  were  raised. 

The  total  value  of  goods,  including  domestic  articles,  manufac- 
tured in  New  Brunswick  during  1881  was  about  $18,500,000 — almost 
all  for  home  consumption. 

In  1883  there  entered  the  ports  of  New  Brunswick  from  the  sea 
3,372  vessels ; 76  vessels  were  built,  measuring  20,000  tons.  In  1885 
the  vessels  entering  numbered  3,299  ; the  number  built  was  47,  with 
a tonnage  of  14,959. 

In  1881  there  were  owned  in  the  province  890  vessels,  with  a total 
tonnage  of  220,000 ; of  these  649  were  sea-going  vessels,  averaging 
324  tons  each. 


(p)  The  following  table,  taken  from  the  government  reports,  shows 
the  amount  of  the  export  trade  for  1883 : 


The  Mine 

The  F orest  . . . 
Agriculture  . . . 
The  Fisheries  . 
Animals,  etc.  . 
Manufactures  . 
Miscellaneous . 


$117,614 

$5,205,706 

$246,229 

$974,414 

$405,548 

$528,050 

$42,546 


Total  exports  $7,520,107 ; total  imports  $7,265,238. 

The  imports  are  nearly  equal  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  from  each  about  three  and  a quarter  million  dollars. 

Note. — In  1885  the  value  of  the  exports  was  $6,489,293  ; of  the 
imports,  $5,972,836.  In  each  there  was  a slight  falling  off  from  those 
of  1884. 


( q ) The  number  of  vessels  that  left  the  port  in  1883  was  1,700,  the 
tonnage  being  515,359  ; of  these  56  were  British,  averaging  the  large 
tonnage  of  932  each,  371  foreign,  tonnage  averaging  about  640  each, 
1,255  Canadian,  averaging  nearly  180  tons  each. 

Note. — In  1885  the  number  of  vessels  leaving  the  port  was  greater 
than  in  1883,  but  the  tonnage  was  somewhat  less. 

In  1881  St.  John  owned  177  vessels,  having  a total  tonnage  of 
102,210 ; of  these  165  were  sea-going,  with  an  average  tonnage  of  609. 

(r)  The  census  of  1881  returns  about  27,000  men  as  being  engaged 
in  the  fisheries,  nearly  double  the  number  of  all  the  other  provinces 
together.  Deep-sea  fishery,  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and 
elsewhere,  is  carried  on  extensively  by  all  the  Atlantic  counties, 
especially  Lunenburg  and  Digby.  432  Canadian  vessels,  manned  by 
5,213  men,  left  the  ports  of  Nova  Scotia  for  the  deep-sea  fisheries 
during  1883. 

The  value  of  fish  taken  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1883  was  $7,689,374.75, 
that  of  the  Dominion  being  nearly  $17,000,000. 


Salmon,  pickled 

44  fresh,  in  ice 

44  smoked 

4 4 preserved 

Mackerel 

44  preserved 

Herring 

“ smoked 

Alewives 

Cod 

Cod  Tongues  and  Sounds. 

Pollock  

Hake  Sounds 

Hake  and  Haddock 

Halibut  

Shad 

Bass,  Trout,  and  Smelt . . 


532  brls. 
423,308  lbs. 
19,920  lbs. 
26,312  cans. 
88,608  brls. 
114,500  cans. 
205,070  brls. 
84,800  boxes. 
18,346  brls. 
721,979  cwt. 
1,389  brls. 
94,049  cwt. 
59,290  lbs. 
246,969  cwt. 
959,650  lbs. 

3,442  brls. 
488,505  lbs. 


$9,576  00 
84,661  60 
3,984  00 
5,262  40 
886,080  00 
17,175  00 
820,280  00 
21,200  00 
73,384  00 
3,068,410  75 
9,723  00 
329,171  50 
59,290  00 
864,391  50 
57,579  00 
27,536  00 
%9,310  30 


Squid 

4,366  brls. 

$17,464  00 

Eels 

2,308  brls. 

20,772  00 

Oysters  ...  

.1,343  brls. 

4,029  00 

Lobsters ... 

. 4,870,339  cans. 

730,550  85 

Fish  Oil 

. 521,859  gals. 

339,208  35 

44  Roes 

8 brls. 

32  00 

44  Guano 

1,598  tons. 

23,970  00 

44  used  as  Bait 

. 43,127  brls. 

43,127  00 

44  used  as  Manure  . . . 

23,693  brls. 

11,846  50 

Home  consumption 

48,777  00 

Haddies,  Sardines,  etc . . 

18,955  00 

Miscellaneous 

63,628  00 

Total 

$7,689,374  75 

Note. — In  1885  the  value  of  the  fish  taken  was  $8,283,923,  that  of 
the  Dominion  having  been  $17,723,000. 

In  1881,  according  to  the  census,  Nova  Scotia  raised  about  529,000 
bushels  of  wheat ; 229,000  of  barley;  1,873,000  of  oats;  47,600  of 
rye ; 340,000  of  buckwheat ; 13,500  of  Indian  corn ; 7,400,000  of 
potatoes ; 1,000,000  of  turnips  ; 326,000  of  other  roots ; and  600,000 
tons  of  hay.  The  grain  raised  is  not  enough  for  home  use. 

( s )  The  following  table  gives  the  exports  of  Nova  Scotia  to  foreign 
countries  in  1885. 


Products  of  the  Fisheries $4,743,876 

“ “ Forest 1,275,033 

44  44  Mine 859,190 

Animals  and  their  Produce 836,216 

Agricultural  Products 609,532 

Manufactures  (two-thirds  from  N.S.) 558,821 

Miscellaneous 11,857 

Total $8,889,525 


In  1885  there  entered  the  ports  of  Nova  Scotia  from  the  sea  5,029 
vessels  having  a tonnage  of  1,316,523 ; the  number  of  vessels  built  in 
the  same  year  was  133,  having  a tonnage  of  28,167.  In  the  whole 
Dominion  287  vessels  were  built,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  57,486. 

{t)  In  1885  Nova  Scotia’s  exports  to  Great  Britain  were  valued  at 
nearly  $2,276,000;  to  the  United  States,  $3,209,000;  to  the  West 
Indies  (British  mainly),  $2,479,000  ; to  Newfoundland,  $607,400 ; and 
to  St.  Pierre,  $114,500.  The  exports  at  the  port  of  Halifax  amounted 
to  nearly  $5,000,000,  and  the  imports  to  over  $6,000,000  ; at  Lunen- 
burg and  Yarmouth  about  $650,000  each. 

(u)  There  were  raised,  in  1881,  of  potatoes,  over  6,000,000  bushels  ; 
of  oats,  over  3,500,000  bushels ; of  turnips,  1,200,000  bushels ; of 
wheat,  547,000  bushels ; of  barley,  119,500  bushels ; of  hay,  144,000 
tons. 

In  1883  there  were  taken  35,315  cwt.  of  cod,  etc. ; 28,170  barrels 
of  mackerel,  beside  352,000  pounds  in  cans  ; 45,500  barrels  of  herring, 
three-fourths  of  which,  however,  were  used  as  bait  for  other  fish ; 
3,845,000  cans  of  lobsters  (about  17,000,000  single  fish),  one-fourth 
less  than  the  preceding  year;  and  35,000  barrels  of  oysters,  a fish 
rapidly  becoming  exterminated  through  excessive  fishing  with  no 
attempt  at  propagation  in  exhausted  localities,  and  through  vast 
quantities  being  destroyed  by  farmers  in  dredging  up  the  “mussel- 
mud.” 

This  mud  is  used  as  a fertilizer,  and  consists  of  the  decayed  shells, 
etc.,  of  shellfish  that  have  been  massed  together  in  great  beds.  It  is 
raised  by  dredges  or  other  appliances  working  through  holes  in  the 
ice  during  winter. 

(v)  In  1883  the  value  of  the  exports  was — of  the  fisheries,  about 
$500,000 ; of  farm  products,  $620,000 ; of  forest  products,  $30,000 ; 
of  manufactures,  $185,000.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  was 
$1,318,549  ; of  the  imports,  $717,429,  three-quarters  of  which  were 
from  Great  Britain. 

Note. — In  1885  the  amount  and  value  of  the  fish  taken  did  not 
materially  differ  from  those  of  1883,  except  that  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  about  500,000  lbs.  of  lobsters.  In  the  exports  there  was 
a large  decrease,  except  in  the  farm  products,  which  exceeded  in 
value  those  of  1883  by  over  $300,000.  The  imports  were  about 
$60,000  in  excess  of  those  in  1883. 
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Area  and  Population  of  The  States  and  Territories 
in  the  United  States  in  1880. 


State. 

Area  in 
sq.  miies 

Popula- 

tion. 

State. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Popula- 

tion. 

51,540 

1,262,505 

North  Carolina .... 

48.580 

1,399,750 

53,045 

802,525 

Ohio 

40,760 

3,198,062 

155,980 

864,694 

Oregon 

94,560 

174,768 

Colorado 

103,645 

4,845 

194,327 

Pennsylvania 

44,985 

4,282,891 

Connecticut  

622,700 

Rhode  Island 

1,085 

276,531 

Delaware  

1,960 

146,608 

South  Carolina.  . . . 

30,170 

995,577 

Florida 

54,240 

58,980 

56,000 

269,493 

Tennessee 

41  750 

1,542,359 

Georgia 

1,542,180 

3,077,871 

Texas  

262.290 

1,591,749 

332,286 

Illinois  

Vermont 

9 135 

Indiana  

35,910 

1,978,301 

Virginia  

40,125 

1,512,565 

618,457 

Iowa 

65,475 

1,624,615 

West  Virginia  

24,645 

Kansas 

81,700 
40,000 
45,420 
29,890 
9 860 
8,040 

996,096 

Wisconsin  

54,450 

1,315,497 

Kentucky  

Louisiana  

Maine  

Maryland  

Massachusetts 

1,648,690 

939,946 

648,936 

934,943 

1,783,085 

Territories  : 

Alaska 

Arizo  a 

531,409 

112,920 

33,426 

40,440 

Michigan 

57,430 

79,205 

1,636,937 

780,773 

Dakota 

147,700 

135,177 

Minnesota  

District  of  Columbia 

60 

177,624 

32,610 

Mississippi 

46,340 
68  735 

1,131,597 

2,168,380 

Idaho  

84.290 

Missouri 

Indian  Territory  .. 

69,830 

79,024 

ebrask  a , 

76,185 

109,740 

452,402 

62,266' 

Montana 

145,310 

39,159 

Nevada 

New  Mexico  

122,460 

119,565 

New  Hampshire  .. 

9,005 

346,991 1 

Utah 

82,190 

143,963 

Nnw  .Tfirsfty 

7,455 

47,620 

1,131,116 

5,082,87ll 

Washington  

66,880 

75,116 

New  York 

Wyoming  

97,575 

20,789 

APPENDIX  III. 


BRITISH  COLONIES,  &c, 

The  widespread  dominions  of  Great  Britain  are  of  different  kinds  : 
Colonies,  formerly  waste  regions,  or  regions  thinly  inhabited  by 
inferior  races,  to  which  emigrants  go  to  seek  new  homes  and  to  found 
new  countries  with  language,  laws,  customs  and  spirit  of  the  mother- 
land. Military  Strongholds,  such  as  Gibraltar,  Heligoland, 
Malta,  Aden,  which  contain  vast  quantities  of  war  material  for 
equipping  army  or  navy,  and  which  command  important  highroads 
of  commerce  and  protect  British  trade.  Trading  Posts,  such  as 
the  Gold  Coast,  Niger  Regions,  Singapore,  places  favorably  situated 
for  intercourse  with  nations  of  low  civilization.  Dependencies, 
such  as  India  and  Burmah,  and  to  a lesser  degree  the  Transvaal 
Republic,  and  even  Egypt ; countries  that  by  fortune  of  war  or  other 
means  have  come  under  British  rule,  either  directly  as  India,  or 
indirectly,  as  Egypt. 

The  following  table  gives  the  area  and  population  of  the  various 
possessions  of  the  British  Empire. 


Name. 

Area  in 
sq.mTes 

Popula- 
tion, 1881. 

Name. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Popula- 
tion, 1881. 

EUROPE : 

Perim 

Straits  Seit'em’ts 

7 

1,445 

150 

423,384 

Gibraltar 

n 

18.381 

Keeling  Islands... 

9 

400 

Heligoland 

% 

2,001 

Upper  Burmah. . . 

190,500 

1,675,000 

Malta  and  Gozo. . 
ASIA  : 

117 

149,782 

Port  Hamilton. . . 
AFRICA : 

5 

Aden 

66 

34,711 

Ascension  Island. 

35 

165 

Ceylon 

Cyprus 

25,364 

3,584 

29 

2,759,738 

186,173 

160,402 

198,755,993 

Basutoland  .... 

Bechuanaland 

Cape  Colony 

10,290 

185,000 

241,900 

69 

128,176 

Hong  Kong 

1,121,648 

14,150 

400,000 

75,270 

360,360 

India 

874,220 

20 

Gambia 

Kurea  Murea  Is- 
lands  . . 

Gold  Coast 

Lagns 

15,000 

73 

708 

Labuan 

30j 

6,298 

unascert’ed 

Mauritius 

North  Borneo  . . . 

26,000 

Natal 

21,150 

424,495 

Name. 

Area  in 
sq.  miies 

Popula-) 
non,  1881. 

Niger  Regions  . . . 

St  Helena 

47 

5,059 

Socotra  Island . . . 

1,000 

41,000 

Sierra  Leone 

3,000 

60,546 

Wa.fisch  Bay 

450 

— 

AMERICA: 

Bahamas  

5,450 

43,521 

Bermudas 

20 

14,888 

Canada 

3,470  257 

4,324,810 

Falkland  Islands. 

6,500 

1,553 

Guiana 

109,000 

252,186 

Honduras 

Jamaici,  Turks 

7,562 

27,452 

Island,  &c 

4,362 

585,536 

Leeward  Islands . 

622 

119,546 

Newfoundland. . . 

42,000 

185,000! 

Trinidad 

1,754 

153  128] 

Windward  Isla’ds 

794 

311,413 

Name. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Popula- 
tion, 1881. 

OCEANIA : 

Fiji  and  Rotumah 
New  South  Wales 
& Norfolk  Isl’d. 

New  Guinea 

New  Zealand 

Queens  and 

South  Australia. . 
Tasmania 

8,048 

325.000 
86,360 

100.000 
668,224 
903,425 

26,215 

87,884 

1,057.250 

128,414 

921,300 
135,000 
621,900 
309,913 
313,322 
130  540 

Qfil  97R 

Victoria 

West  Australia  . . 

«701y  LI  D 

33,000 

Estimated  totals. 

8,500.000 

216,000,000 

Feudatory  States 
of  India,  etc 

ou9,730 

55,191,762 

BRITISH  EMPIRE: 

Colonies,  etc 

9,000,000 

270,000,000 

Great  Britain  and 
Ireland 

120,832 

35,241,482 

Area  and  Population  of  the  Chief  States  of 
Germany  in  1880. 


State. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Popula- 

tion. 

State. 

Area  i n 
sq.  miles 

Popula- 

tion. 

Prussia 

137,066 

29,292 

7,675 

27,279,111 

5,284,778 

1,971,118 

Anhalt 

869 

232,592 

194,716 

155,036 

Bavaria  

Saxe-Coburg .... 

816 

Wttrtemberg 

Saxe-Altenburg  . . . 

609 

Saxony 

6,777 

5,851 

2,972,805 

1,570,254 

Waldeek 

466; 

56,522 

120,246 

'Aden  

Lippe  

445 

Elsass-Lothringen . 
Mecklenburg  - Sch- 
werin   

Hesse 

5,580 

4,834 

2,866 

2,417 

1,526 

1,566,670 

577,055 

936,340 

337,478 

349,367 

Schwarz  - Rudol- 

stadt 

Schwarz  - Sonder- 
shausen 

340 

318 

297 

212 

80,296 

71,107 

101,33» 

35,374 

Oldenburg 

Bunswick 

Reusz-Schleiz 

Schaumburg-  Lippe 

Saxe- Weimar 

1,421 

309,577, 

1 

Reusz-Greiz 

148 

50,782 

453,869 

Mecklenburg  - Stre- 

Hamburg 

148 

litz 

997 

100,269 

207,075 

Ltibeck 

127 

63,571 

156,723 

Saxe-Meiningen 

933 

Bremen 

Area  and  Population  of  the  Chief  States  of 
Austria-Hungary  in  1880. 


■ State. 

Ar.  a in 
sq.  miles 

Popula- 

tion. 

State. 

Area  in 
sq.  miles 

Popula- 

tion. 

AUSTRIA. 

Austria  (lower)  . . . 

Austria  (upper) 

Bohemia. 

7,654 

4,631 

20,060 

2,330,621 

756,620 

5,560,819 

'tzria 

1 yi  ol  and  Vorarl- 
berg  

HUNGARY. 

8,670 

11,324 

1,213,597 

912,549 

Bukowina  

Carinthia 

4,035 

4,005 

571,671 

348,730! 

Hungary  Proper. . . 
Croatia  and  Slavo- 

87,043 

11,644,574 

Carniola 

3,856 

481,243 

nia  

16,773 

1,892,499 

2,084,048 

20,981 

Coast  Land 

3,084 

4,940 

30,307 

8,583 

617,934 
476,101 
5,958,907 
2,153,407 
163,570 1 

Transylvania 

21,215 

Dalmatia 

Galicia 

Moravia 

Town  of  Fiume 

Bosnia  and  Herze- 

8 

Salzburg 

2,767 

1,987 

govina  

20,725 

3,522 

1,158,453 

168,000 

Silesia 

565,475 

Novi  Bazar 

Districts  (not  Political  Divisions)  of  Russia. 

Great  Russia , the  whole  of  the  central  part  north  of  the  parallel  of  50°; 
Little  Russia , south  west  of  the  preceding;  South  Russia , between  the  latter 
and  the  Black  Sea  ; White  Russia,  west  of  Little  Russia  ; Courland,  south  and 
west  of  the  Gulf  of  Rija  ; Livonia,  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga  ; Esthonia,  between 
Livonia  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ; Finland,  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ; Lap- 
land,  west  of  the  White  Sea;  Transcaucasia,  “across  the  Caucasus,  ’ north* 
eastern  part  of  Armenia  in  Asia. 
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